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“ What things have wr seen 
Done at the Mermaid t heard words that have been 
Sd rumble, and so full of subtle flame. 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life." 

Masttr Franets Beaumont to Btn yon^on, 

■ ue o jn i 


** Souls of Poets dead and ^one, 

What Elysium have ye known. 

Happy field or mossy cavern. 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? * 

AVo/a 





raiaTtn la casAi sbitain 
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As long as men an false and women vain. 

Whilst gold continues to be virtue's bane, 

In ptmted satire Wycherley shall reign. 

Eyilvx 




liJS(^T{OmCTIOV^. 

ILLIAM WYCHERLEY was, before 
Congreve arose to surpass him, the 
/most eminent master of that atti- 
Ada) school of Comedy which com- 
menced with the restoration of 
Charles and which may be said to have 
perished, in a blaze as of a funeral pyre, with 
Sheridan. Abandoning the beaten paths of 
English drama, the writers of this scl^l found^Jn 
i!he various intr^e of the Spanish theatre^ in the 
verbal vivacity and piquant satire of the Frencbi ^ 
new basis for their productions. Their works, as a 
class, have been designated the Comedy of 
'Manners,^ a title which aptly distinguishes them 
from the Comedy of Human Life; set forth by 
Shakespeare. It is a title, nevertheless, of limited 
applicability. ^JThe manners portrayed in these 
comedies; if drawn from die life, illustrate but one^ 
side of human character, and that side the most i 
superfidal. .J'o divert by wit and ingenuity being 
the writer’s aim, all allusion to the deeper/ 
motives of humaai^ was rejected as impertinen'^ 
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or admitted only as an occasional contrast to the 
prevailing tone. Thus tne artificiality of the 
characters is the consequence rather of incompletej 
ness than of untruth ; they are, as it were, but 
half rharactets ; the dialogue is no longer, as with 
Shakespeare, the means of their development, but 
the purpose of their creation."^ 

Living in an age of loose manners and corrupt < 
morals, the result^ as has often been pointed out, , 
of the unnatur^ state of repression which accom- 

f 'ed ^e^T*i]ritan supremacy, W ych e rley can - 
jQe a ^uit^ed of the vices of his ti me, non 
co ntended that it_was. altogether with 
<^ec^ of_lashii:^ these, vices tljat he decked 
out witjp^al f allu£emente of brilliant 
situations. Yet 1 venture 
co^ssert^ihat^ in spite of their licentiousness, these 
comedies-^po sse^ cla ims to recognition not lightly 
to fee-dgnored. Nay, more: that their very in- 
deceaeyratfHou^ the most open, is certainly not 
the most pernicious form of immorality known to 
Us in hteratwe.y For as the harm of licentious 
allusions consists in their appeal to the basest 
mssions of human nature, so the appeal is 
wronger as the impression of human passion is 
peeper. But these simulacra, these puppet sem-j 
Iblances of humanity, which Wycherley and his con-i 
temporaries summon upon the stage for our 
diversion, what human passion can wc discover 
in -these to which we should be in danger of 
unworthily responding? As we read the plays 
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no aensfr of reality disturbs us. Transfer the 
language they employ, the actions they perform, 
to the characters in a play of Shakespeare’s, a 
novel of Richardson’s, and our resentment and 
detestation are instantly awakened. But the 
dramatis persoga of Wycherley or of Congreve ard 
not, as the characters of Shakespeare and Richard^ 
son, men and women whom we feel to be as real 
and living as those with whom we daily associate. 
They merely simulate humanity so far as is 
requisite for the proper enactment of their 'pacts. 
And herein lies the test: a Cordelia, an lago, a 
Clarissa, a Lovelace, ar^ to our feelings, real 
creatures of flesh and blood, whom we love or hate, 
as the case may be. The characters of Wycherley 
and Congreve, on the conftraiy, we neither love nor 
detest ; we are interested not in what they are, but 
only in what they say and do. They have no 
further existence for us than as they act and 
speak on the stage before our eyes ; touch them, 
and, like ghosts in Elysium, they turn to empty 
air in our graspr 

Another counter-influence to the unwholesome- 
ness of these comedies is the current of mirth which 
runs through them, more or less, from end to en3. For 
laughter may be reckoned in some sort an antidote 
to sensuality, at least to ^suality in its vilest and 
most insinuating mood.^“ There is no passion,” 
as Sterne says, “ so serious as lust ; ” and we may 
safely conclude that when laughter is provoked, 
tlie wit of expression or the iudicrousness of 
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Aualte n is more active^to our i^tidieairfoo tlMUt 
tile license of sentiment 

It is sometimes ut]ged gainst the comedies of| 
this schooi(,^t Virtue, in them, is brought on the 
stage only to be deii^e^ But this diarge is 
manifestly unjust Virtue, indeed, is an unfrequenfe 
guest in this house of mirth ; she finds a refuge in 
dm house of mourning hard by, in the tragedies of 
the 'times. Yet if she chance to cross the un- 
wonted threshold, it is not to be laughed out of 
countenance, but more often to be entertained as 
an honoured guest Take, for instance, tha 
character of Christin^ in Wycherley’s. Love in ee 
Wood, or even that of Qvlithe a, in Tlu Countiy 
Wife; the sentimen ts of honour and puri^ that' 
are set on their lips, or expressedln their actions, 
are evidently intended to excite our esteem and 
admiration. Nay, it may even be affirmed that if. 


among these shadowy creatures, there be any tha^ 
affect us, beyond the others, with some sense of a 
approach to living reality, it is precisely th 
from whom such an imor 


M derived . y^It is true, on the other hand, that th 
f ^ of adultery, so common to the dramatic plots 
this period, is treated not only without severity] 
but as a pleasant jest. To the husbands, in genmali 
/small mercy is shown. Yet what husbands ok 
these — ^these Pinchwifes, Fondlewifes, et hoe genui 
omne? It is less the santflty of marriage that i 
attacked, or held up to ridicule, in their person 
than their own vices, their jealousy, tyranny, o: 
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taSfy. And, after all, it b no means’ In tile 
criM^itsdf, but in the ingenuity of intrigue^ that 
we are expected to find diversion ; and tiie utter 
absence of genuine passion on the part of these 
stage criminab renders any appeal to passion in 
ourselves out of the question, j 

It b not with any inteimon of excusing the 
^license which abounds in Wycherle/s comedies 
that I have ventured to offer these few considera' 
tions in their behalf I contend only that thebi 

la^iphing »pnn ri<y.«»nfy, ar» 

har mful, because mQ r<» ymyrfir iai, ttja n the sen ti-! 

m ental lewdne«« .l Y hl i rh . 

depravity, insUb. a mmi; vennm ; that, 

condemn it as we needs must, we may yet,, stop 
short _o£_attaching- 4 o_the-Jmiiionlity-o£-the 
dram atists o f, the Restora tion surJi mgsegiienfW 
as to_ debar ourselves, ibr its sak^ from eulQ}dag.la 
the full the admiffb!^ wit and ingenuity J^hicH 
constitute the chief mfrit nf their performances. 

Wycherley produced but four comedies; which, 
however, contain almost all of intrinsic value that 
remains from his pen. Besides these, he himself 
published but one -volume, a folio of JfiscelUiHy-\ 
Poems, which appeared in 1704, when the author' 
was sixty'four years of age. Of these pieces 
nothing favourably can be affirmed even by the 
friendliest critic. They form a strange oASs 
podrida of so^Ued philosophy and obscenity | 
they are dull without weight, or lewd without wif^ 
or if even here am) there a good thought occur, the 


sii 
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ore is scarcely of such value as to be worth the 
pains of separating from the dross. The book 
suggests a curious picture of the veteran dramatist , 
ever and anon laying aside his favourite Rochefou ' 
cauid or Montaigne to chuckle feebly over th< 
reminiscence of some smutty story of his youthfu 
days. The versification is, as Macaulay saysi 
beneath criticism ; Wycherley had no ' spark of 
poetry in his whole composition.' In fine, we may 
apply to this volume, without qualification, Dryden’s 
remarks upon poor Elkanah Settle : “ His style ist 
boisterous and rough-hewn ; his rhyme incorrigibly 
lewd, and his numbers perpetually harsh and illf 
sounding.” Yet there is one thing which redeemis 
the volume from utter contempt, as a testimony, 
not, indeed, to the author’s talent, but to the- 
constancy and disinterestedness of his temper. I 
refer to the brave verses addressed to his friend the 
Duke of Buckingham, on the occasion of that 
versatile nobleman’s disgrace and imprisonment in 
the Tower. The key note is struck in the opening 
lines - 


“ Your laic Disgrace is but the Court’s Disgrace, 

As Its false accusation but your Praise.” 

These lines, it may be remarked, are intended as 
a rhymed couplet, and may serve as one instance 
out of many of the “ incorrigible lewdness ” of 
Wycherley’s rhyme ; but, paltry as the verses may 
be, the feeling which prompted them was surely 
deserving of respect. 
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The pieces in prose and verse, which, * having 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of a mercenary, j 
were published in 1728, in 8vo, under the title of.i 
The Posthumous Works of William Wycherley Esq., j 
are on the whole superior to the Miscellany-Poemsl 
yet, excepting perhaps some of the prose aphorisms^ 
which constitute the first part of the collection, 
little or nothing is to be found, even here, worth 
resuscitating. Such facility or occasional elegance 
as the verses possess must be wholly ascribed 
to the corrections of Pope ; but Pope himseli 
failed in the impracticable attempt to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Some few of the 
Sist pieces, as the lines on Solitude, might pos- 
sibly pass muster as the worst in a belter volume, 
while the epistle to Dryden (who had invited 
Wycherley’s collaboration in the construction of 
a comedy — an honour which the younger author 
gratefully and modestly declined) is interesting 
personally, and the strain of elaborate compli- 
ment, to which, after the fashion of the day, 
Wycherley treated his correspondents, is here^ 
for once, not wholly misapplied. The J/axims,^ 
however, contain better stuff than the verses, and . 
fully justify Pope’s repeated hints to the author 
that “ the greater part ” of his pieces " would make 
a much better figure as single maxims and reflec- 
tions in prose, after the manner of your favourite 
Rochefoucauld, than in verse.” * Although, for the 

' CemtIotiJtiKt bttwnn l\)p« and Wyihtri ^ ; LeUcr 26. See 
also Letter is. 
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most part, as trite as moral aphorisau usuaUy are, 
they are not without here and there a touch of 
wit, of terseness, or even of wisdom. Here, for 
instance, is a pretty simile: — "False friends, like 
the shadow upon a dial, are ever present to the 
sunshine of our fortunes, and as soon gone when 
we begin to be under a cloud." Here, again, is a 
touch of characteristic satire: — "Old men give 
young men good counsel, not being able longer to 
give them bad examples."* And for a specimen of 
his wisdom take the following : — " The silence of a 
wise man is more wrong to mankind than the 
slanderer's speech." 

I have now noticed all that has appeared in 
print of Wycherley’s authorship beyond his letters 
to Pope (which possess at least the merit of 
occasioning Pope's letters to Wycherley), and a 
few letters of earlier date, published by Dennis,^ 
which contain, however, nothing of more conse- 
quence than a string of extravagant and affected 
encomiums upon his correspondent. Something 
remains to be said on the subject of our author's 
I pe^sonaLcharacter, which I shall endeavour to set 
in a juster light than that in which it is presented 
by Macaulay, whose wvid scrutiny, like a strong 
torch-light, brings out the worse parts into sharp 
relief, while it leaves the better in dense obscurity. 


* 1 ought tdlutve remembered that this maxim is Rochefoucauld’s. 
It may stand, however, as an instance of the untmstworthinets ^ 
Wycherley’s memory. See p. xxxvi. 

^ Letters ch several Oectuusu : published by John Dennis : 
London, 1696. 
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rt is not to be doubted that Wycberl^ paiticipateti i 
in the fashion fl^*^^'^ and vig<>a of th^ hi , 

which he lived. His 

Duchess of nAfnriAna The license 

of his own writings is a standing witness against him, 
and the indecency of some of the verses which he 
published in his old age proves that his mind revertedj 
to the scenes of his youth with feelings other thaa 
those of a repentant sinner. Yet in accepting 
the evidence of Wycherley’s writings we should 
beware of over-rating its importance. Drydoi’s 
character is well known as that of a modest and 
excellent man ; yet Dtyden occasionally produced 
passages abundantly obscene. Libertinism was 
the fashion of the age, and although the fashion had 
somewhat changed when Wycherley published his 
Miscellany-Poems, we can feel little surprise that' 
tlie productions of an aged and infirm man should 
be redolent rather of the days when he was crownedi . 
with honours and sated with success, than of thosej 
later years of ill-health and obscurity. In this 
man’s composition the clay was assuredly mingled 
with pure metal. Nothing in the testimony of hisj 
contemporaries is so striking as the tone affection | 
and esteem which they continually assume in! 
speaking of him Dryden writes to John Denni:^ 
that he has laid aside his intention of commenting 
upon some friend’s purpose of marriage ; " for, 
having had the Honour to see my Dear Friend 
Wycherley’s Letter to him on that occasion, I find 
notlung to be added or amended. But as well rs 
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I love Mr. Wycherley, I confess I love myself so 
well, that I will not shew how much I am inferiour 
to him in Wit and Judgment, by undertaking any- 
thing after himt”^ And Dryden’s regard was 
gratefully and cordially reciprocated. In his first 
letter to Wycherley Pope refers to the high satis- 
faction which he experienced in hearing the old 
dramatist, at their very first meeting, " doing justice 
to his dead friend, Mr. Dryden.” Wycherley’s own 
epistle, in verse, to the great poet I have already 
mentioned ; it is filled with expressions, sincere if 
exaggerated, of regard and admiration ; and long 
after Diyden’s death, in an essay ^ which appeared 
not until its author had, himself, been years in his 
grave, Wycherley writes of “ my once good friend, 
Mr. Dryden, whose Memory will be honour'd when 
I have no Remembrance.” 

[ His attachment to bi$ friends, indeed, appeals to 
I have been a prominent characteristic of his dispo- 
sitijin. Major Pack, in a short memoir prefixed to 
the Posthumous Works, declares that "he was as 
impatient to hear his Friend calumniated, as some 
other people would be to find themselves defamed. 
1 have more than once,” he adds, " been a witness 
of that honourable Tenderness in his Temper.” 

His friendship with Pope is one of the best 
known incidents in his life. It commenced in 1 704, 
when Wycherley was sixty-four and Pope but 
sixteen years of age, and, although at times inter- 

‘ Letters on several Oetasions , p. 37. 

* Ah Lssajr agasssst PrtJe astd Ambstton, in the Posthumous 
WotksL 
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rupted, terminated only with the death of the 
former in 1715. Their correspondence displays on 
both sides the marks of sincere r^ard. Wycherley’s 
generous appreciation the young genius repaid 
with gratitude and affection, which, however, in the 
moments even of its warmest ardour, never degene- 
rated into servility. The last published letter 
between them is dated May 2, 1710. It was 
succeeded by a period of prolonged estrangement. 
During the preceding year a silence of unusual 
duration on the part of Wycherley had aroused the 
anxiety of Pope, who alludes to it, in his corre- 
spondence with their common friend Cromwell, in 
terms of heart-felt concern. Wycherley had been 
dangerously ill, and Cromw'ell had acquainted Popie 
with the news of his recovery. 

“ You have delivered me,” he replies, under 
date of Oct 19, 1709, “from more anxiety than 
he imagines me capable of on his account, as I 
am convinced by his long silence However, the 
love of some things rewards itself, as of Virtue, 
and of Mr. Wycherley. I am surprised at the 
danger you tell me he has been in, and must 
agree with you that our nation w'ould have lost in 
him as much wit and probity, as would have 
remained (for aught I know) in the rest of it. My 
concern for his friendship will excuse me (since I 
know you honour him so much, and since you know 
I love him above all men) if I vent a part of my 
uneasiness to you, and tell you that there has not 
been wanting one to insinuate malicious untruths 
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of- me to Mr. Wycherley, whidi, I fear, may have 
had some effect upon him." 

The correspondence was renewed, with all the 
old kindness, in the following spring, but vras 
soon again to be interrupted. Pope had, for 
some, years, been engaged upon the occasional 
correction and emendation of Wycherley’s worse 
than mediocre verses, and the unsparing honesty 
with which he discharged this delicate office, 
however creditable to his character, could not but 
be at times unpalatable to the author now seventy 
years of age, and rendered peevish by ill-health 
and loss of memory. His last published letter 
to Pope betrays some natural indignation at the 
wholesale slaughter which the young poet was 
making of his halting lines, although, with the 
politeness of an old courtier, he thanks him for his 
freedom, which he “shall always acknowledge with 
all sort of gratitude.” It is probable, also, that 
som^ enemy of Pope had again possessed the old 
man’s ear with slanders, to which his shattered 
memory would render him the more accessible, and 
Wycherley again broke off the correspondence, 
leaving his friend to wonder how he had displeased 
him, as knowing himself “ guilty of no offence but 
of doing sincerely just what he bid me." 

Pope’s references to Wycherley, during this new 
estrangement, show him to have been deeply hurt. 
They indicate, however, more of sorrow than of 
resentment, and his delight was unfeigned when, in 
the autumn of lyii, his fnend was once more re- 
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conciled to him, and once more wrote to him and 
spoke of him in terms of the warmest affection. 
Cromwell, from whose coirespondence with Pope 
we derive our information regarding this second 
reconciliation narrates the following pleasant^ inci- 
dent. 

“ Mr. Wycheney came to town on Sunday last, 
and, kindly surprised me with a visit on Monday 
morning. We dined and drank together; and I 
saying, ‘To our loves,’ he replied, ‘It is Mr. Pope’s 
health.’ ” On these terms we leave them. Their 
correspondence of this date has not been made 
public, nor do we know if malice or misunder- 
standing again destroyed the concord thus happily 
re-established. Pope’s letters to Cromwell, more- 
over, cease about this time, and those which he 
addressed to others contain no further mention of 
Wycherley, until in January 1716, he describes to 
Mr. Blount the closing scene of the life of " that 
eminent comic poet, and our friend.” 

In after years, speaking of Wycherley, Pope 
said ; “ We were pretty well together to the last : 
only his memory was so totally bad, that he did not 
remember a kindness done to him, even from minute 
to minute. He was peevish, too, latterly ; so that 
sometimes we were out a little, and sometimes in. 
He never did an unjust thing to me in his whole 
life ; and I went to see him on his death-bed.” ^ 

One more of his contemporaries I propose to 
bring forward as a witness to our author’s character. 

* Spence’s Amedttes, 
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George Granville, Baron Lansdowne, to the ordinary 
qualifications of an accomplished gentleman added 
some pretensions, not altogether contemptible, to 
the rank of a minor poet. He was the author of a 
vast- number of elegantly written verses (usually 
addressed to “ Mira ”), of a tragedy {Heroic Love) 
commended by Dryden, and of an amusing comedy 
{Once a Lover and always a Lover) of the school of 
Wycherley and Congreve. In the second volume 
of his collected works is to be found an epistle in 
which he remarks, with some minuteness, upon 
the character and disposition of his friend 
Wycherley. 

This letter is not dated, but, from internal 
evidence, must have been written about the 
year 1705 or 1706. Lansdowne sets out with 
declaring that his partiality to Wycherley as a 
friend might render what he says of him suspected, 
"if Kis Merit was not so well and so publickly 
established as to set him above Flattery. To do 
him barely Justice,” he continues, “ is an Under- 
taking beyond my Skill.” Further he writes ■ " As ' 
pointed and severe as he is in his Writings, in his 
Temper he has all the Softness of the tendcrest 
Disposition ; gentle and inoffensive to every Man 
in his particular Character ; he only attacks Vice as 
a publick Enemy, compassionating the Wound he 
is under a Necessity to probe.” Yet, "in my 
Friend every Syllable, every Thought is mascu- 
line ; ” and it was, questionless, from this particu- 
larity that he acquired the sobriquet (alluding, at‘ 
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the same tfme, to The Plain DeaUf) of Manfy 
Wycherley. Of our Plain Dealer as a poet 
Lansdowne candidly confesses — " It is certain he is 
no Master of Numbers ; but a Diamond is not less 
a Diamond for not being polish’d.” And then, 
addressing his correspondent : “ Congreve,” h^ 
writes, " is your familiar Acquaintance, you may 
judge of Wycherley by him : they have the sams 
manly way of Thinking and Writing, the sam^ 
Candour, Modesty, Humanity, and Integrity of 
Manners : It is impossible not to love them for their 
own Sakes, abstracted from the Merit of their 
Works.” In conclusion Lansdowne invites his 
correspondent to his lodging, to meet Wycherley, 
as well as ” a young Poet, newly inspired,” whose 
“ Name is Pope,” who ‘‘is not above seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, and promises Miracles,” and 
whom Wycherley and Walsh “have taken under 
their Wing.” 

The foregoing testimonies are, I venture to thihk, 
sufficiently explicit. Johnson, indeed, supposes 
Wycherley to have been “ esteemed without virtue, 
and caressed without good-humour,” but a states 
ment so obviously self-contradictory deserves no 
consideration. One thing is clear: that Wycherley 
was both beloved and honoured by men whos^* 
temper and capacity give irrefragable authority to 
their judgment, and that judgment, based, as it was, 
upon personal and intimate acquaintance, it wero 
presumption to dispute. 

The present text is that of the first editions, which 



I lifcve carefully collate^ iiHth/ and occaaiomfly 
corrected 1^, the text of tihe edition of 1713 (tbelart 
puUished during the author’s life), and that of 
Leigh Hunt’s edition of 1849 ^ h^ve usually folo 
lowed the punctuation of Leigh Hunt, who was the 
first to punctuate the plays accurately. 

Wm. C. Ward. 



WILLIAM WYCHET{LEY. 

William Wycherley was bom in 1640. He| 
was the son of a Shropshire gentleman of old 
family ,* and of what was then accounted a good 
estate. The property was estimated at £600 a 
year, a fortune which, among the fortunes at that 
time, probably ranked as a fortune of £2,/Xx> a 
year would rank in our days. 

William was an infant when the civil war broke 
out; and, while he was still in his rudiments, a 
Presbyterian hierarchy and a republican govern- 
ment were established on the ruins of the ancient 
church and throne. Old Mr. Wycherley was 
attached to the royal cause, and was not disposed 
to intrust the education of his heir to the solemn 
Puritans who now ruled the universities and the 
^public schools. ^Accordingly, the young gentleman 
was sent at fifteen to France. He resided some 
time in the neighbourhood of the Duke of M<ki- 
tausier, chief of one of the noblest families of 
Touraine. The Duke’s wife, a daughter of the 

• From Macaulay’s Essay on Tie Cemu DramiUitts of the 
Restoration. 

* Daniel Wydierley, Esq,, of Clive or Cleve, in Shropshire, 
about seven miles north if ^ewsburv* — Eo. 
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house of Rambouillet, was a finished specimen of 
those talents and accomplishments for which her 
house was celebrated The young foreigner was 
introduced to the splendid circle which surrounded 
the duchess, and there he appears to have learned 
some good and some evil. In a few years he 
'returned to this country a fine gentleman and a 
Papist. His conversion, it may safely be affirmed, 
was the effect not of any strong impression on his 
understanding or feelings but partly of intercourse 
with an agreeable society in which the Church of 
Rome was the fashion, and partly of that aversion 
to Calvinistic austerities which was then almost 
universal amongst young Englishmen of parts and 
spirit, and which, at one time, seemed likely to 
, make one half of them Catholics and the other 
half Atheists. 

But the Restoration came. The universities 
were again in loyal hands, and there was reason to 
hope that there would be again a national church 
fit for a gentleman. Wycherley became a member 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and abjured the errors 
of the Church of Rome. The somewhat equivocal 
f glory of turning, for a short time, a good-for- 
nothing Papist into a very good-for-nothing Pro- 
testant is ascribed to Bishop Barlow. 

Wycherley left Oxford without taking a degree, 
and entered at the Temple, where he lived gaily 
for some years, observing the humours of the town, 
enjoying its pleasures and picking up just as 
much law as was necessary to make the character 
of a pettifogging attorney or of a litigious client 
entertaining in a comedy. 
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From an early age, he had been in the habit of 
amusing himself by writing. Some wretched lines 
of his on the Restoration are still extant Had he 
devoted himself to the making of verses, he would 
have been nearly as far below Tate and Black- 
more as Tate and Blackmore are below Diyden. 
His only chance for renown would have been that 
he might have occupied a niche in a satire between 
Flecknoe and Settle. There was, however, another 
kind of composition in which his talents and 
acquirements qualified him to succeed ; and to 
that he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say that he wrote Zffzv 
Wood at nineteen, TAo Gentleman Dancing- 
Master at twenty-one, the Plain Dealer at twenty- 
five, and The Country Wife at one or two and 
thirty. We are incredulous, we own, as to the' 
truth of this story. Nothing that we know of 
Wycherley leads us to think him incapable of 
sacrificing truth to vanity. And his memory in 
the decline of his life played him such strange 
tricks that we might question the correctness of 
his assertion without throwing any imputation on 
his veracity. It is certain that none of his plays 
was acted till 1672,* when he gave Love in a Wood 
to the public. It seems improbable that he should 
resolve, on so important an occasion as that of 
a first appearance before the world, to run his 
chance with a feeble piece, written before his talents 
were ripe, before his style was formed, before he 

‘ The dates assigned by Macaulay to the first representations of 
Wycherley’s plays are in every case incorrect Sm the Introduo- 
tioa to ea^ play.— Eo. 
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had looked abroad into the world ; and thb when 
he had actually in his desk two highly finished 
pla}rs, the fruit of his matured powers. When we 
look minutely at the pieces themselves, we find in 
every part of them reason to suspect the accuracy 
of Wycherley’s statement In the first scene of 
Lave in a Wood, to go no further, we find many 
passages which he could not have written when he 
was nineteen. There is an allusion to gentlemen's 
periwigs, which first came into fashion in 1663 ; an 
allusion to guineas, which we..% first struck in 1663 ; 
an allusion to the vests which Charles ordered to 
be worn at court in 1666; an allusion to the fire 
of 1666 ; and several allusions to political and 
ecclesiastical affairs which must be assigned to 
times later than the year of the Restoration — to 
times when the government and the city were 
opposed to each other, and when the Presbyterian 
ministers had been driven from the parish churches 
to the conventicles. But it is needless to dwell on 
paijticular expressions. The whole air and spirit 
of the piece belong to a period subsequent to that 
mentioned by Wycherley. As to The Plain Dealer^ 
which is said to have been written when he was 
twenty-five, it contains one scene unquestionably 
written after 1675, several which are later that 166^ 
and scarcely a line which can have been composed 
before the end of 1666. 

Whatever may have been the age at which 
Wycherley composed his plays, it is certain that 
he did not bring them before the public till he was 
upwards of thirty. In 1672, Love in a Wood was 
acted with more success than it deserved, and this 
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event produced a great change in the fortunes of 
'the author. The Duchess of Cleveland cast her 
eyes upon him and was pleased with his appear- 
ance. This abandoned woman, not content with 
her complaisant husband and her royal keeper, 
lavished her fondness on a crowd of paramours of 
all ranks, from dukes to rope-dancers. In the 
time of the Commonwealth she commenced her 
career of gallantly, and terminated it under Anne, 
by marrying, when a great grandmother, that worth- 
less fop, Beau Fielding. It is not strange that she 
should have regarded Wycherley with favour. His 
hgure was commanding, his countenance strikingly 
handsome, his look and deportment full of grace 
and dignity. He had, as Pope said long after, 
" the true nobleman look,” -the look which seems to 
indicate superiority, and a not unbecoming con- 
sciousness of superiority. His hair indeed, as he 
says in one of his poems, was prematurely grey. 
But in that age of periwigs this misfortune was of 
little importance. 

The Duchess admired him, and proceeded' to 
make love to him after the fashion of the coarse- 
minded and shameless circle to which she be- 
longed. In the Ring, when the crowd of beauties 
and fine gentlemen was thickest, she put her 
head out of her coach-window and bawled to 
him — " Sir, you are a rascal ; you are a villain ; ’’ 
and, if she is not belied, she added another phrase 
of abuse which we will not quote, but of which w-e 
may say that it might most justly have been 
applied to her own children.' Wycherley called 
on her Grace the next day, and with great humility 
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b^[ged to know in what way he had been so un- 
fortunate as to disoblige her.^ Thus b^an an 
intimacy from which the poet probably expected 
wealth and honours. Nor were such expectations 
unreasonable. A handsome young fellow about 

> Macaulay’s version of the above story is derived from Spence’s 
Anecdotes. It differs entirely from Dennis’s version, «hich is 
evidently the correct one, as the former totally misses the pcnnt, 
and makes the Duchess guilty merely of a piece of unmeaning 
rudeness. Dennis's account is as follows. — “The writing of that 
Play \lgve in a ff'ood] was the Occasion of his liecoming acquainted 
with one of King Charles’s Mistresses after a very particular manner. 
As Mr. Wycherley was going thro’ A// Afa// towards St James's 
in his Chariot, he met the foresaid lady in hers, who, thrusting 
half her Body out of the Chariot, cry’d out aloud to him, ‘ You, 
Wycherley, you are a Son of a Whore,’ at the same lime laughing 
aloud and heartily . . Mr Wycherley was certainly very much 

surpriz’d at it, yet not so much but he soon apprehended it was 
spoke with Allusion to the latter End of a .Song in the foiemention’d 
Play — 

‘ Great Wits and great Braiti 
Have always a Punk to their Moihir 

As, during Mr. Wycherley’s Surpnze, the Chariots drove different 
ways, they were soon at a considerable Distance from each other, 
when Mr Wycherley, recovering from his Surprize, ordered his 
Coabhman to drive back, and to overtake the Lady. As soon as he 
got over-against her, he said to her, ‘ Madam, you have been 
pleased to bestow a title on me which generally belongs to the 
Fortunate Will your Ladyship be at the Play to-night ? h ‘ Well,’ 
she reply’d, ‘ what if I am there ? ’ ‘ Why, then I will be there to 
wait on your Ladyship, tho’ I disappoint a \ery fine Woman who 
has made me an Assignation ’ ‘So,’ said she, ‘you arc sure to dis- 
appoint a Woman who has favour’d you for one who has not ’ 
‘ Yes,’ reply’d he, ‘ if she who has not favour’d me is the finer 
Woman of the two But he who will be constant to your I.Adyship, 
till he can find a finer Woman, is sure to die your Captive.’ The 
Lady blush’d, and bade her Coachman drive away. ... In shun, 
she was that Night in the first Row of the King’s liux in ‘ Drury 
Lane,’ and Mr. Wycherley in the Pit under her, where he enter- 
tain’d her durmg the wbolr Flay.” Dennis’s Familiar Letters, 
Tendon, 1721.— -Eu. 
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thfe court, known by the name of Jack Churchill 
was, about the same time, so lucky as to become 
the object of a short-lived fancy of the Duchess. 
She had presented him with ;^4,500, the price, in 
all probability, of some title or some pardon. The 
prudent youth had lent the money on high interest 
and on landed security ; and this judicious invest- 
ment was the beginning of the most splendid 
private fortune in Europe. Wycherley was not so 
lucky. The partiality with which the great lady 
regarded him was indeed the talk of the whole 
town ; and, sixty years later, old men who remem- 
bered those days told Voltaire that she often stole 
from the court to her lover’s chambers in the 
Temple, disguised like a country girl, with a straw 
hat on her head, pattens on her feet and a basket 
in her hand.'^ 

The poet w'as indeed too happy and proud 
to be discreet. He dedicated to the Duchess 
the play which had led to their acquaintance, 
and in the dedication expressed himself in 
terms which could not but confirm the reports 
which had gone abroad. But at Whitehall such 
an affair was regarded in no serious light The 
lady was not afraid to bring Wycherley to court 
and to introduce him to a splendid society, with 

' Thi& anecdote is given by Leigh Hunt on the authonty of 
Voltaire’s Inters tonccming tht English Nation. But Leigh 
Hunt’s memory appears to have played him false The only 
allusion, in Voltaire’s LtUets, to the connection between Wycherley 
and the Duchess, is contained in the following words : — “ Mr. 
Wycherley, who was a long Time known publickly to be happy in 
the good Graces of the most celebrated Mistress of King Charles the 
Second. ” — Ed. 
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which, as far as appears, he had never before 
mixed. The easy king, who allowed to his mis> 
tresses the same liberty which he claimed for him* 
self, was pleased with the conversation and manners 
of his new rival. So high did Wycherley stand in 
the royal favour that once, when he was confined 
by a fever to his lodgings in Bow Street, Charles, 
who, with ail his faults, was certainly a man of 
social and affable disposition, called on him, sat by 
his bed, advised him to try a change of air, and 
gave him a handsome sum of money to defray the 
expenses of a journey.^ Buckingham, then Master 
of the Horse and one of that infamous ministry 
known by the name of the Cabal, had been one 
of the Duchess’s innumerable paramours. He at 
first showed some symptoms of jealousy, but 
he soon, after his fashion, veered round from 
anger to fondness, and gave Wycherley a com* 
mission in his own regiment and a place in the 
royal household. 

. It would be unjust to Wycherley’s memory not 
to mention here the only good action, as far as we 
know, of his whole life. He is said to have made 
great exertions to obtain the patronage of Bucking- 
ham for the illustrious author of Htidibras, who 
was now sinking into an obscure grave, neglected 
by a nation proud of his genius and by a court 

I Wycherley accordingly journeyed into France, about the 
beginning of the winter of 1678, and returned, entirely restored, at 
the end of the following sprii^. The King received him with tlie 
utmost fiivour, and made choice of him as governor to his son. It 
urns immediately after thu that Wycherley went down to Tunbridge 
(in the summer of 1679), where he met the CoOnteH of Drogheda, 
wbom he soon afterwards married. — Ed. 
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which he had served too well. His grace consented 
to see poor Butler ; and an appointment was made. 
But unhappily two pretty women passed by ; the 
volatile Duke ran after them ; the opportunity was 
lost and could never be regained. 

The second Dutch war, the most disgraceful war 
in the whole history of England, was now raging. 
It was not in that age considered as by any means 
necessary that a naval officer should receive a pro> 
fessional education Young men of rank, who 
were hardly able to keep their feet in a breeze, 
served on board the King’s ships, sometimes with 
commissions and sometimes as volunteers. Mul- 
grave, Dorset, Rochester, and many others left the 
playhouses and the Mall for hammocks and salt 
pork ; and, ignorant as they were of the rudiments 
of naval service, showed, at least, on the day of 
battle, the courage which is seldom wanting in an 
English gentleman. All good judges of maritime 
affairs complained that, under this system, the 
ships were grossly mismanaged, and that tha 
tarpaulins contracted the vices, without acquiring 
the graces, of the court But on this subject, as 
on every other, the government of Charles was 
deaf to all remonstrances where the interests or 
whims of favourites were concerned. Wycherley 
did not choose to be out of the fashion. He 
embarked, was present at a battle, and celebrated 
it, on his return, in a copy of verses too bad for 
the bellman.^ 

' Mr. Leigh Hunt suppose$ that the battle at which Wycherley 
was present was that which the Duke of York gained over Opdam, 
in iMj. We believe that it was one of the battles between Rnpett 
and De Ruyter. in i67t. 
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About the same time he brought on the stage 
his second piece, The Gentleman Dancing'Master. 
The biographers say nothing, as far as we remember, 
about the fate of this play. There is, however, 
reason to believe that, though certainly far superior 
to Love in a Wood, it was not equally successful. 
It was first tried at the west end of the town, and, 
as the poet confessed, “would scarce do there.’’ 
It was then performed in Salisbury Court, but, as 
it should seem, with no better event. For, in the 
prologue to The Country Wife, Wycherley described 
himself as “ the late so baffled scribbler.” 

In 1765, The Country Wife was performed with 
brilliant success, which, in a literary point of view, 
was not wholly unmerited. For, though one of 
the most profligate and heartless of human com- 
positions, it is the elaborate production of a mind, 
not indeed rich, original or imaginative, but in- 
genious, observant, quick to seize hints, and patient 
of the toil of polishing. 

* The point lb ot no importance ; am) there cannot lie said to lie 
much evidence either way. We offer, however, to Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
consideration three arguments — of no great weight certainly— yet 
such as ought, we think, to prevail m the aliscnce of better. First, 
It is not very likely that a young Templar, quite unknown in the 
world — and Wycherley was such in 1665 — should have qui'ted his 
chambers to go to sea. On the other hand, it would have been in 
the regular course of things that, when a courtier and an equerry, 
he should offer his services Secondly, his verses appear to base 
been written after a drawn liattle, like those of 1673, and not after 
a complete victory, like that of 1665 Thirdly, in the epilogue to 
The Gentleman Danctng- Master, written in 1673, he says that “all 
gentlemen must pack to sea ; ” an expression which makes it 
probable that he did not himself mean to stay behind [The 
epilogue to The Gentleman Dancing- Master was probably wntteo 
•bout the end of 1671. See the Introduction to that play. — E d. 
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The Plain Dealer, equally immoral and equally 
well written, appeared in 1677. At first this piece 
pleased the people less than the critics ; but after 
a time its unquestionable merits and the zealous 
support of Lord Dorset, whose influence in literary 
and fashionable society was unbounded, established 
it in the public favour. 

. The fortune of Wycherley was now in the 
zenith and began to decline. A long life was 
still before him. But it was destined to be fillea 
with nothing but shame and wretchedness, domes* 
tic dissensions, literary failures and pecuniary em- 
barrassments. 

The King, who was looking about for an accom- 
plished man to conduct the education of his natural 
son, the young Duke of Richmond, at length fixed 
on Wycherley. The poet, exulting in his good 
luck, went down to amuse himself at Tunbridge, 
looked into a bookseller’s shop on the Pantiles, 
and, to his great delight, heard a handsome woman 
ask for Tlu Plain Dealer, which had just been 
published. He made acquaintance with the lady, 
who proved to be the Countess of Drogheda, a 
gay young widow with an ample jointure. She 
was charmed with his person and his wit, and 
after a short flirtation, agreed to become his wife. 
Wycherley seems to have been apprehensive that 
this connection might not suit well with the King’s 
plans respecting the Duke of Richmond. He 
accordingly prevailed on the lady to consent to a 
private marriage. All came out. Charles thought 
the conduct of Wycherley both disrespectful and 
disingenuous. Other causes probably assisted tc 
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alienate the sovereign from the subject who had 
lately been so highly favoured. Buckingham was 
now in opposition and had been committed to the 
Tower ; not, as Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes, on a 
charge of treason, but by an order of the House 
of Lords for some expressions which he had used 
in debate. Wycherley wrote some bad lines in 
praise of his imprisoned patron, which, if they 
came to the knowledge of the King, would certainly 
have made his majesty very angry. The favour 
of the court was completely withdrawn from the 
poet. An amiable woman with a large fortune 
might indeed have been an ample compensation 
for the loss. But Lady Drogheda was ill-tempered, 
imperious and extravagantly jealous. She had 
herself been a maid of honour at Whitehall. She 
well knew in what estimation conjugal fidelity was 
held among the fine gentlemen there, and watched 
her town husband as assiduously as Mr. Pinchwife 
watched his country wife. The unfortunate wit was, 
indeed, allowed to meet his friends at a tavern 
opposite to his own house. But on such occasions 
the windows were always open, in order that her 
ladyship, who was posted on the other side of the 
street, might be satisfied that no woman was of 
the party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the poet 
from this distress ; but a series of disasters in rapid 
succession broke down his health, his spirits and 
his fortune. His wife meant to leave him a good 
property and left him only a lawsuit. His father 
could not or would not assist him. He was at 
length thrown into the Fleet, and languished there 
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during seven years, utterly forgotten, as it should 
seem, by the gay and lively circle of which he had 
been a distinguished ornament In the extremity 
of his distress, he implored the publi^er who had 
been enriched by the sale of his works to lend him 
twenty pounds, and was refused. His comedies, 
however, still kept the stage and drew great 
audiences, which troubled themselves little about 
the situation of the author. At length, James the 
Second, who had now succeeded to the throne, 
happened to go to the theatre on an evening when 
Tkt Plain Dealer was acted. He was pleased 
with the performance, and touched by the fate of 
the writer, whom he probably remembered as one 
of the gayest and handsomest of his brother’s 
courtiers. The King detennined to pay Wycher- 
ley’s debts and to settle on the unfortunate poet 
a pension of ;^300 a*year. This munificence on 
the part of a prince who was little in the habit of 
rewarding literary merit, and whose whole soul 
was devoted to the interests of his Church, raisps 
in us a surmise which Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we 
fear, pronounce very uncharitable. We cannot help 
suspecting that it was at this time that Wycherley 
returned to the communion of the Church of 
Rome.’ That he did return to the communion of 
the Church of Rome is certain. The date of his 
reconversion, as far as we know, has never been 
mentioned by any biographer. We believe that, 
if we place it at this time, we do no injustice to 
the character either of Wycherley or James. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died ; and 
' There are no grounds vhaterer for this surmise. — En. 
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his son, now past the middle of life, came to the 
family estate. Still, however, he was not at his 
ease. His embarrassments were great; his pro- 
perty was strictly tied up; and he was on very 
bad terms with the heir-at-law. He appears to 
have led, during a long course of years, that most 
wretched life, the life of an old boy about town. 
' Expensive tastes with little money and licentious 
appetites with declining vigour, were the just 
f penance for his early irregularities. A severe 
illness had produced a singular effect on his in- 
tellect. His memory played him pranks stranger 
than almost any that arc to be found in the history 
of that strange faculty.' It seemed to be at once 
preternaturally strong and preternaturally weak. 
If a book was read to him before he went to bed, 
he would wake the next morning with his mind 
full of the thoughts and expressions which he had 
heard over night ; and he would write them down, 
without in the least suspecting that they were not 
his own. In his verses the same ideas, and even 
the same words, came over and over again several 
times in a short composition. His fine person 
bore the marks of age, sickness and sorrow , and 

* “ He lost his memory (forty years before he died) b) a fe\cr, an(l 
would repeat the same thought, sometimes in the compass of ten 
lines, and did not dream of its being inserted but just before . when 
you pointed it out to him, he would say, ‘ Oads-so, so it is ' 1 

thank you very much : pray blot it out.”' — Poi'lt, in Spence’s 
Anecdotes. 

Elsewhere Pope states that he was forty years of age when the 
illness occurred. It is possible that this illness may ha\e liccn the 
fever before mentioned, from which he sought recovery by travel, in 
the winter of 1678; though Dennis certainly describes hifti as 
letnming “ entirely restored,” both in body and mind. — £ 0 . 
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he mourned for bis departed beauty with an 
effeminate regret. He could not look without a 
sigh at the portrait which Lely had painted of him 
when he was only twenty-eight, and often mur- 
mured, Quantum mutatus ab illo. 

He was still nervously anxious about his lite- 
rary reputation, and, not content with the fame 
which he still possessed as a dramatist, was 
determined to be renowed as a satirist and an 
amatory poet. In 1704, after twenty-seven years 
of silence, he again appeared as an author. He 
put forth a large folio of miscellaneous verses, 
which, we believe, has never been reprinted. 
Some of these pieces had probably circulated 
through the town in manuscript. For, before 
the volume appeared, the critics at the coffee- 
houses very confidently predicted that it would 
be utterly worthless, and were in consequence 
bitterly reviled by the poet in an ill-written foolish 
and egotistical preface. The book amply vin- 
dicated the most unfavourable prophecies tl\at 
had been hazarded. The style and versification 
are beneath criticism ; the morals are those of 
Rochester. For Rochester, indeed, there was 
some excuse. When his offences against de- 
corum were committed, he was a veiy young 
man, misled by a prevailing fashion. Wycherley 
was sixty-four. He had long outlived the times 
when libertinism was regarded as essential to the 
character of a wit and a gentleman. Most of the 
rising poets, Addison, for example, John Philips 
and Rowe, were studious of decency. We can 
hardly conceive anything more miserable than the 
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figure which the ribald old man makes in the midst 
of so many sober and well-conducted youths. 

In the very year in which this bulky volume of 
obscene doggerel was published, Wycherley formed 
an acquaintance of a very singular kind. A little^ 
pale, crooked, sickly, bright-eyed urchin, just turned 
of sixteen, had written some copies of verses in 
which discerning judges could detect the promise 
of future eminence There was, indeed, as yet 
nothing very striking or original in the conceptions 
of the young poet. But he was already skilled in 
the art of metrical composition. His diction and 
his music were not those of the great old masters ; 
but that which his ablest contemporaries were 
labouring to do he already did best His style 
was not richly poetical ; but it was always neat, 
compact and pointed. His verse wanted variety of 
pause, of swell and of cadence, but never grated 
harshly on the ear or disappointed it by a feeble 
close. The youth was already free of the company 
of wits, and was greatly elated at being introduced 
to the author of The Plain Dealer and The Coun- 
try Wife. 

It is curious to trace the history of the inter- 
course which took place between Wycherley and 
Pope — between the representative of the age that 
was going out and the representative of the age 
that was coming in-between the friend of 
Rochester and Buckingham and the friend of 
Lyttleton and Mansheld. At first the boy was en- 
chanted by the kindness and condescension of his 
new friend, haunted his door and followed him 
about like a spaniel from coffee-house to coffee- 
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house. Letters full of affection, humility and ful- 
some flattery were interchanged between the 
friends. But the first ardour of affection could not 
last. Pope, though at no time scrupulously deli- 
cate in his writings or fastidious as to the morals of 
his associates, was shocked * by the indecency of a 
rake who, at seventy, was still the representative of 
the monstrous profligacy of the Restoration. As 
the youth grew older, as his mind expanded and 
his fame rose, he appreciated both himself and 
Wycherley more correctly. He felt a well-founded 
contempt for the old gentleman’s verses, and was 
at no great pains to conceal his opinion. Wycher- 
ley, on the other hand, though blinded by self-love 
to the imperfections of what he called his poetry, 
could not but see that there was an immense 
difference between his young companion’s rhymes 
and his own. He was divided between two feel- 
ings He wished to have the assistance of so 
skilful a hand to polish his lines; and yet he 
shrank from the humiliation of being beholden for 
literary assistance to a lad who might have been 
his grandson. 

Pope was willing to give assistance, but was by 
no means disposed to give assistance and flat- 
tery too. He took the trouble to retouch whole 
reams of feeble, stumbling verses, and in- 
serted many vigorous lines, which the least skilful 
reader will distinguish in an instant. But he 
thought that by these services he acquired a right 
to express himself in terms which would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, become one who was 

‘ This assertion is wholly without foundation.— En. 
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addressinjr a man «£ four times his age. In one 
letter, he tells Wycherley that "the worst pieces 
are such as, to render them very good, would 
require almost the entire new writing of them.** 
In another, he gives the following account of his 
corrections : “ Though the whole be as short 
again as at first, there is not one thought omitted 
but what is a repetition of something in your first 
volume or in this very paper ; and the versification 
throughout is, I believe, such as nobody can be 
shocked at. The repeated permission you give me 
of dealing freely with you, will, I hope, excuse 
what I have done ; for, if I have not spared you 
when I thought severity would do you a kindness, I 
have not mangled you when I thought there was 
no absolute need of amputation." 

Wycherley continued to return thanks for all 
this hacking and hewing, which was, indeed, of 
inestimable service to his composition. But by 
degrees his thanks began to sound very like 
reproaches. In private, he is said to have described 
Pope as a person who could not cut out a suit, 
but who had some skill in turning old coats.' 
In his letters to Pope, uhilc he acknowledged 
that the versification of the poems had been 
greatly improved, he spoke of the whole art of 
versification with scorn, and sneered at those 
who preferred sound to sense. Pope revenged 
himself for this outbreak of spleen by return 
of post. lie had in his hands a volume of 

> I can find no authority for this observaliim. It may have lx;cn 
spoken in a moment of peevishness, but it is certainly very far from 
conveying Wycherley’s real estimate of bis friend’s genius.— Ei>, 
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Wycherley's rhymes, and he wrote to say that this 
volume was so full of faults that he could not 
correct it without completely defacing the manu- 
script “ I am,” he said, “ equally afraid of sparing 
you and of offending you by too impudent a 
correction," This was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. Wycherley reclaimed his papers in a 
letter in which resentment shows itself plainly 
through the thin disguise of civility. Pope, glad to 
be rid of a troublesome and inglorious task, sent 
back the deposit, and, by way of a parting courtesy, 
advised the old man to turn his poetry into prose, 
and assured him that the public would like his 
thoughts much better without his versification. 
Thus ended this memorable correspondence. 
j Wycherley lived some years after the termination 
of the strange friendship which we have described.* 
i'he last scene of his life was, perhaps, the most 
(/Kandalous. Ten days before his death, at seventy- 
,,«ve, he married a young girl, merely in order to 
injure his nephew, an act which proves that neither 
years nor adversity, nor what he called his 
philosophy, nor either of the religions A\hich he 
had at different times professed, had taught him 
the rqdiments of morality.* He died in December, 

This “ strange Triendship ” only terminated, as has been already 
/^own, with Wycherley's death.— Eu. 

* Out information respecting the closing scene of W}cherley’s 
life is too scanty for the formation of a defimte judgment. We are, 
however, under no necessity of believing the circumstances which 
attended it to have been in any way scandalous Pope's letter, on 
this occasion, to Mr. Blount is here subjoined. 

“Jan. 21, 1715—16. 

“ I know of nothing that will lie <0 interesting to you at 
present, as some drcumatances of the last act of that eminent comic 
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1715, and lies in the vault under the church of St. 
Paul in Covent Garden. 

His bride soon after married a Captain 

poet, and our friend, Wycherley He had often told me, as t 
doubt not he did all lus acquaintance, that he would marry as soon 
as his life was despaired of. Accordingly, a few days before his 
death, he underwent the ceremony and jomed together those two 
sacraments, which, wise men say, should be the last we receive 
for, if you observe, matrimony is placed after extreme unction in 
our catechism, as a kind of hint of the order of time in which they 
are to be taken The old mm then lay down, sa'isfted in the 
conscience of having by this one act paid his just debts, obliged a 
woman, who, he was told, had ment, and shown an heroic resent- 
ment of the ill usage of his next heir Some hundred pounds, 
which he had with the lady, discharged those debts a jointure of 
four hundred a year made her a recompense ; and the nephew he 
left to comfort himself as well 'is he could, with the miserable 
remains of a mortgaged estate I saw our friend twice after this 
was done, less peevish in his sickness than he used to be in his 
health ; neither much afrud of dying, nor (which in him h.sd been 
more likely) much ashamed of mariying The evening before he 
expired, he called his young wife to the liedside, and earnestly 
entreated her not to deny him one request, the last he should make, 
Upon her assurances of consenting to it, he told her, ‘ My dear, it 
IS only this, that jrou will never many an old man again ’ I cannot 
help remarking, that sickness, which often destroys both wit and 
wisdom, yet seldom has power to remove that talent which we call 
humour Mr Wycherley shewed his, even in this last comph 
ment , though I think his request a little hard, fur why should be 
bar her from doubling her jointure on the same easy terms 

“So tnvial as these circumstances are, I should not lie displeased 
myself to know such trifles, when they concern or characterise any 
eminent person The wisest and wittiest of men are seldom wiser 
or wittier than others in these sober moments At least, our friind 
ended much in the character he had hved in and Horace’s rule for 
a play may as well be applied to him as a play-wnght 

‘ iervefur ad imum 

Quaht ah tnctfto frottistnt, et stbt lOHsUt ’ 

"I am, 6,c" 

It is stated that the lady's name was Jackson, and that she 
brought Wycherley a fortune of L\,y30 The following additional 
particulars are given, on the authority of Fojie, in Spence’s dmedatass 
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Shrimpton, who thus became possessed of a 
laige collection of manuscripts. These were 
sold to a bookseller. They were so full of 
erasures and interlineations that no printer could 
decipher them. It was necessary to call in the aid 
of a professed critic ; and Theobald, the editor of 
Shakespeare and the hero of the first Dutuiad, was 
employed to ascertain the true reading. In this 
way, a volume of miscellames in verse and prose 
was got up for the market. The collection derives 
all its value from the traces of Pope’s hand, which 
are everywhere discernible. 

s/ Of the moral character of Wycherley it can 
hardly be necessary for us to say more. His fame 
as a writer rests wholly on his comedies, and 
chiefly on the last two. Even as a comic writer, 
he was neither of the best school, nor highest in his 
school. He was in truth a worst Congreve. His 
chief merit, like Congreve’s, lies in the style of his 
dialr^e. But the wit which lights up The Plain 
Dealer and The Country Wife is pale and flickering 

" Wjeherley's nephew, on whom his estate was entailed (but with 
power to settle a widow's jointure) would not consent to his selling 
any port of it ; which he wanted much to do, to pay his debts, 
about a thousand poun<ls He had therefore long resoKed to marry , 
in order to mahe a settlement from the estate, to pay off his debts 
with his wife’s fortune, and ' to plague his damned nephew,’ as he 
used to express it After all, the woman he did marry 

proved a cheat ; was a cast mistress of the person who recommended 
her to him ; and was supplied by him with money for her wedding 
clothes.” This last assertion is hardly to be reconciled with the 
assumption that Wycherley paid bis debts with his wife's fortune. 
From an allusion to his nephew's “ ill-carriage ” to him, in a letter 
to Pope, dated Aug. ii, 1709, we gather that the quarrel between 
them was of old standing { ttf its origin we are completely ignorant. 
—Ed. 
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when compared with the goi^eous blaze which 
dazzles us almost to blindness in Love for Love 
and The Way of the World. Like Congreve, and, 
indeed, even more than Congreve, Wycherley is 
ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety to the liveli- 
ness of his dialc^ue. The poet speaks out of the 
mouths of all his dunces and coxcombs, and makes 
them describe themselves with a good sense and 
. acuteness which puts them on a level with the wits 
and heroes. We will give two instances, the first 
Vhich occur to us, from Tlu Cottntry Wife. There 
are in the world fools who find the society of old 
friends insipid and who are always running after 
new companions. Such a character is a fair sub- 
ject for comedy. But nothing can be more absurd 
than to introduce a man of this sort saying to his 
comrade, “ I can deny you nothing . for though I 
have known thee a great while, never go if I do not 
love thee as well as a new acquaintance.” That 
town-wits again, have always been rather a heart- 
less class, is true. But none of them, we will 
answer for it, ever said to a young lady to whom 
he was making love, We wits rail and make love 
often but to show our parts : as we have no affec- 
tions, so we have no malice.” *■ 

Wycherley’s plays are said to have been the 
produce of long and patient labour. The epithet 
of “ slow ” was early given to him by Rochester, 

It is difficult to understand in what the impropnety of these 
speeches is supposed to consist. They are both placed in the mouth 
of Sparkish, an affected fop, whose utmost ambition is to lie re- 
corded a wit, and to whom no sacrifice would seem excessive for 
the sake of a smart saying IIis indifference to the young lady in 
qacitMn occasions his loss of her in the end.— Eu. 
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and was frequently repeated^^ In truth, his mind, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, was naturally a 
very meagre soil, and was forced only by great 
labour and outlay to bear fruit which, after all, was 
not of the highest flavour. He has scarcely more 
claim to originality than Terence. It is not too 
much to say that there is hardly anything of the 
least value in his plays of which the hint is not to 
be found elsewhere. The best scenes in The 
Genilctnatt Dancing-Mastee were suggested by 
Calderon’s Maestro de Danzar, not by any means 
one of the happiest comedies of the great Castilian 
poet. The Country Wtfe is borrowed from the 
Ecole des Marts and the Ecote des Femmes. The 
groundwork of The Plain Dealer is taken from the 
Misanthrope of Moliire. One whole scene is 
almost translated from the Critique de I' Ecole des 
Femmes^ Fidelia is Shakespeare’s V’iola stolen, 
and marred in the stealing ; and the widow Black- 

* Wjcherliy’s “Mowness" has been denied by both Pope and 
Lansdowne. The former detlares that "he was far from beiif 
slow in general, and, in particular, wrote The ntxH Dealer m 
three weeks ” And Lansdowne oliscnres, " If it had been a 
trouble to him to write, I am much mistaken if he would not have 
spared himself that troubh " It seems certain, boweser, that he 
revised and altered his plays before commitUi^ them to the public, 
and he by no means belonged to the class of so called Easy Writers, 
with respect to whom a ha« mat of his is recorded in the ninth 
Taller, "The town has for half an 'ge been tormented with 
msects called Easy Writers, whose abilities Mr. Wycherley one 
day described excellently well in one word . ' That,’ said he, 
‘among these fellowrs is called Easy Writing, which anyone may 
easily wnte Ep. 

* A remarkably free translation, one would say ; and the "whole 
scene " is, in fact, but a small portion of a scene. Bat see, for 
W’ychcrl^'s plagiarisms, the Introductions to the plays.— Eu. 
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acre, beyond comparison Wycherley’s best comic 
character, is the Countess in Racine’s PJaideurs, 
talking the jaigon of English instead of that of 
French chicane. 

The only thing original about Wycherley, the 
only thing which he could furnish from his own 
mind in inexhaustible abundance, was profligacy. 
It is curious to observe how everything that he 
' touched, however pure and noble, took in an instant 
the colour of his own mind. Compare the EcoU 
des Femmes with The Country Wife. Agnes is a 
simple and amiable girl, whose heart is indeed full 
of love, but of love sanctioned by honour, morality 
and religion. Her natural talents are great They 
have been hidden and, as it might appear, destroyed 
by an education elaborately bad. But they are 
called forth into full energy by a virtuous passion. 
Her lover, while he adores her beauty, is too honest 
a man to abuse the confiding tenderness of a 
creature so charming and inexperienced Wycher- 
ley takes this plot into his hands ; and forthwith 
this sweet and graceful courtship becomes a licen- 
tious intrigue of the lov^est and least sentimental 
kind, between an impudent London rake and 
the idiot wife of a country squire. We will not 
go into details. In truth, Wycherley's inde- 
cency is protected against the critics as a skunk 
is protected against the hunters. It is safe, 
because it is too filthy to handle and too noisome 
even to approach. 

It is the same with The Plain Dealer, How 
careful has Shakespeare been in Twelfth Night to 
preserve the dignity and delicacy of Viola under 
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her disguise ! Even when wearing a page's doublet 
and hose, she is never mixed up with any trans- 
action which the most fastidious mind could regard 
as leaving a stain on her. She is employed by the 
Duke on an embassy of love to Olivia, but on an 
embassy of the most honourable kind. Wycherley 
Dorrows Viola — and Viola forthwith becomes a 
pandar of the basest sort. But the character of 
Manly is the best illustration of our meaning. 
MoIi6re exhibited in his misanthrope a pure and 
noble mind which had been sorely vexed by the 
sight of perfidy and malevolence disguised under 
the forms of politeness. As every extreme naturally 
generates its contrary, Alceste adopts a standard 
of good and evil directly opposed to that of the 
society which surrounds him Courtesy seems to 
him a vice ; and those stem virtues which are 
neglected by the fops and coquettes of Paris 
become too exclusively the objects of his venera-* 
tion. I le is often to blame , he is often ridiculous : 
but he is always a good man ; and the feeling 
which he inspires is r^ret that a person so estim- 
able should be so unamiable. Wydjerley borrowed 
Alce.ste, and turned him — wc quote the words of 
so lenient a critic as Mr. Leigh Hunt — into “a 
ferocious sensualist, who believed himself as great 
a rascal as he thought everybody else." The 
surliness of Moliire’s hero is copied and caricatured. 
But the most nauseous libertinism and the most 
dastardly fraud are substituted for the purity and 
integrity of the original. And, to make the whole 
complete, Wycherley does not seem to have been 
aware that he was not drawing the portrait of an 
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eminently honest man. So depraved was his mora^ 
taste, that, while he firmly believed that he was 
producing a picture of virtue too exalted for the 
commerce of this world, he was really delineating 
the greatest rascal that is to be found even in his 
own writings. 
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ERLEY informed Pope that he wrote 
first comedy. Love i» a Wood, at the 
of nineteen — i.e. in the year i6s9-6a 
lis statement be accurate, the play must 
! undei|;one very considerable altera- 
s previous to its production on the 
stage ; for not only do we discover m it occasional allusions 
to events of later years, but the whole piece displays an 
intimate acquaintance with life in the metropolis scarcely 
commensurate with the opportunities of a youth who, from 
the age of fifteen, when he was sent into France, to that of 
twenty, when he became a student at Oxford, -in have 
passed but a few weeks, at the most, in London i rom the 
Biographia Bntanmca we learn that Wycherley returned 
from France shortly before the Restoration , f om Wood’s 
Athena Oxonienses that he became a fellow commoner of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, also “ a little before the Restoration 
of Charles II , but wore not a gown, only lived in the 
provost's lodgings,” and " was entered in the public library 
(the Bodleian) under the title of pbilosophi.e studiosus in 
July, 1660.” In the Bastt Oxonienses, however, the following 
entry occurs under the year 1660 ; “In the month of July 
this year Will Wicherley became sojourner in Oxon for the 
sake of the public library.” We are at liberty, therefore, to 
conclude that between the date of his return to England and 
the following July, part, at leas', of our autlioi’s time may 
have been spent in London, where he may possibly have 
composed the first draught of his comedy, and where, at ali 
events, his quick observation would furnish him with 
material suffici'ut for a first draught. 
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The jrear 1673 has been univenaUy d^ennined as that of 
the ftrst performance of Lave in a Woodj I believe, never* 
theless, incorrectly. We are as certain as we can be, in the 
absence of direct evidence, that Wycherley’s second play* 
Gendeman Danang-Master, was first brought upon tte 
stage in 1671.* Now there is little doubt that The Gentltman 
Dancing-Master had been preceded by Ltrve tn a Wootl, for 
not only do the authorities generally concur in assigning 
an earlier dale to the production of the latter play, but 
Wycherley, in dedicating it to the Duchess of Gevdand, 
refers pointedly to hhnself as a " new author.” Further in 
the d dication we find that her Grace had honoured the poet 
by going to see his comedy twice together, during Lent, and 
had been pleased, thereupon, to command from him a copy 
of the play, with which he takes occasion to offer the 
dedicatory epistle. These were not the days of long nins, 
c\cii for the most successful dramas, nor are we likdy to err 
in assuming that the Duchess was present at an early 
perforniance of the piece which she distinguished with her 
favour; or that Wycherley prefixed her title to a comedy 
newly brought upon the stage, rather than to one which had 
already been for some time the property of the public, and 
which had been revived, as must then have been the case^ 
before the Duchess had seen it Note, also, that the 
dedication is addressed to the Duchess of Cleveland by that 
title. In Lent, 1670, Barbara Palmer was Countess of 
Castlemaine , she was created Duchess of Cleveland on the 
3rd of August in the same year. Considering then that the 
piece was ceitainly performed during Lent, that it cannot 
have been product later than 1671, and that the Duchess 
to whom It was inscribed enjoyed not that title until the 
autumn of 1670, we may conclude, with tolerable security, 
that the first performance of Loire in a Wood took place 
some time-during the spnng of 1671. 

Genest indeed, supposes it to have been brought out by the 
King’s Company after their removal to the theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields.* Their own house in Drury Lane having 
been destroyed by fire in January, 1673, they opened, on 
the 36th of February following, the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

* ^ the Introduction to The GtnUemam Daneu^Masier. 

* Stmt Account «f the £nglith ^gt, V9I L p, 135. 
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Theatre, which had been untenanted since the migratibn of 
the Duke’s Company to Donet Gardens in the preceding 
November, with a representation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Wit without Mon^. This was succeeded, in order, by 
ArvirofCus and Pkilieia and Dryden’s Marriage d la Mode, 
after which, Genest thinks. Love tn a Wood was produced. 
But, on this supposition, the first performance of Love in a 
Wood must have taken place later than that of The Gentle, 
man Dancing-Master, and in that ca'-e it seems hardly 
probable that \V>cherley should describe himself as a new 
author in the dedication to the former play. Moreover, the 
prologue to Wycherley’s third comedy, The Country Wife 
contains a distinct allusion to the recent ill-fortune of The 
Gentleman Dancing Master, which we can scarcely suppose 
the author would have thus referred to, had a successful 
play of his been produced in the mterval, and that by the 
same company which brought forward The Country Wife. 
In fact, the only argument which I can concede it possible 
to adduce in support of Genest must be based upon a 
conjecture that not only The Gentleman Dancinf'-Master, 
but Love tn a Wood also, had failed to win the fat our of the 
public, and that it is the latter play to which allusion is 
intended in the prologue to The Country It i/e That The 
Gentleman Danang-Master proved a f nliirc is certain ; that 
Love in a Wood succeeded, we have no direct etidence, but 
of circumstantial sufficient, I think, to prot e the point The 
general assumption in its fa\our we ma> pass; but the 
whole tone of the dedication, though it afford us no informa- 
tion, in so many words, as to the fate of the piece, forbids us 
to believe that it can have been indited b> the “baffled 
scribbler” of a condemned comedy Indied, had the piece 
thus failed, it is quite inconceisable that Wjthcrlcy would 
have had the temerity to offer it to the Duchc»s , he would 
rather have sent it into the world silently, and without the 
flourish of a dedication, as was actu illy the case with The 
Gentleman Danemg-Master. Dennis, moreover, declares 
expressly that I. 07 'e tn a Wood brought its auihor acquainted 
with the wits of the Court, and wc ina> question whether the 
reputation of an unprosperous play w right would ha\ e proved 
the surest passport to their intimaci . 

The reasons for rejecting the date of if>72 thus recounted, 
there remains but to notice one inconsiderable particular, 
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which, could we allow it consequence, would tend to deter' 
mine the production of Lave tn a Wood at a yet eadier 
date than that to which I have assigned it In a conver- 
sation with the Duchess, immediately after her visit to his 
play, Wycherley, as reported by Dennis, continually addresses 
her Grace by the title of “your Ladyship." I doubt not, 
however, that this is a mere slip on the part of Dennis, nor 
can we easily imagine that Wycherley deferred, until the 
autumn, the presentation of bis play to a lady who had 
“commanded" it of him, with such distinguishing marks of 
favour, in the preceding spring. 

Lo 7 >e m a Wood, then, was produced by the King's com- 
pany, during the spring of 1671, at the Theatre Koial, in 
Drury Lane Some of the first actors of the day took part 
tn the performances Hart, who in tragedy yielded the 
palm to Betterton alone, ‘appeared as Ranger, Mohun as 
Dapperwit ; Lac> the comedian, soon afterwards “cr^tor’’ 
of Ba)es, as Alderman Gnpe ; and Kinaston, who in his 
youth, before women trod the boards, had been famous in 
female parts, now, changing sides, enacted the jealous lover, 
Valentine The r 61 e of Lady Flippant was taken by an 
actress well known to us from the pages of I’epys— his 
favourite Mrs Knipp, “ a merry jade ' ” 

Upon the whole this play must be owned inferior to 
Wychcrlej’s other dramas It is cvcelled in unity of action 
by The CtnUeman Danctug-M aster, in richness of humour 
by The Country Wife, in strength of satire by The Platn 
Dealer. Nevertheless, it is a highly diverting, witty comedy, 
and s'rikingly supenor to most of the new plays which, since 
the Restoration, had preceded it upon the stage Some 
critics would have us believ'e that Wycherley derived the 
suggestion of this play from Sir Charles Sedley’s comedy of 
The Mulberry Carden. It is difficult to understand upon 
w’hat grounds this assertion is based In the first place, 
although The Mulberry Garden was produced on the stage 
in 1668, nearly three years earlier than Ltne tn a Wood, it 
IS exceedingly doubtful if it were earlier written Indeed, if 
Wycherley may be credited as to the year in which his own 
play was composed, the question of priority is easily settled, 
for The Mulberry Carden cannot have been written until 
after the Restoration, as its denouement turns upon the 
proclaniatioa of the King by General Monk. Moreover, it 
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is hardly possible that Wycherley should have known any* 
thing of Sedle/s play before its public representation, as te 
seems not to have bem acquainted with Sedley himself until 
after the production of his own drama, so that our accept* 
ance of the theory that he borrowed from Sedley the hint of 
Levt in a Woodvrovld involve the unwarrantable condusion 
that he also, in conversation with Pope, antedated its com* 
position by at least eight years. But further, the only 
considerable point of resemblance between the two plays 
appears to be that while in Wycherley's part of the action 
takes place in St. James’s Park, in Sedley’s one of the scenes 
is laid in the Mulberry Garden, which was certainly very 
near to St James’s Park, being, in fact, situated at its 
western extremity. If the reader choose to consider this 
remarkable coincidence sufficient to justify a charge of 
plagiarism against Wycherley, 1 have nothing more to urge 
in his defence. 

Love in a Woo/i was registered at Stationers’ Hall on the 
6th of October, 1671, and was published in the following 
year. 





TO HER GRACE 

THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND 


LL authors whatever in their dedication 
are poets ; but I am now to write to a 
lady who stands as little in need of 
flattery, as her beauty of art ; otherwise I 
should prove as ill a poet to her in my 
dedication, as to my reader in my play. I 
can do your Grace no honour, nor make you more admirers 
than > ou have already ; yet I can do myself the honour to 
let the world know I am the greatest you have. You will 
pardon me. Madam, for you know it is very bard for a new 
author, and poet too, to govern bis ambition : for poets, let 
them pass in the world ever so much for modest, honest 
men, but begin praise to others which concludes in them- 
selves ; and are like rooks, who lend people money but to 
win it back again, and so leave them in debt to ’em for 
nothing ; they offer laurel and incense to their heroes, but 
wear it themselves, and perfume themselves. This is true, 
Madam, upon the honest word of ^ author who never yet 
wTit dedication Yet though I cannot lie like them, I am as 
vain as they ; and cannot but publicly give your Grace my 
humble acknowledgments for the favours 1 have received 
from you • — this, I say, is the poet’s gratitude, which, in 
plain English, is only pride and ambition ; and that the 
world might know your Grace did me the honour to see iiiy 
play twice togetner. ifet, perhaps, my enviers of your favour 
will suggest ’twas in Lent, and therefore for your mortifi-’ 
cation. Then, as a jealous autheur, I am concerned not to 
have your Grace’s favours lessmin^ or rather my reputation , 


Madam, 
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Mid to let them know, you were pleased, after that, to com- 
mand a copy from me of this play ; — the only way, without 
beauty and wit, to win a poor poet’s heart. 

’Tis a sign your Grace understands nothing better thaa 
obliging all the world after the best and most proper manner. 
Bu^ Madam, to be obliging to that excess as you are (pardon 
me, if I tell you, out of my extreme concern and ser^ce for 
your Grace) is a dangerous quahty, and may be very incom- 
mode to you ; for civility makes poets as troublesome, as 
charity makes beggars ; and your Grace will be hereafter as 
much pestered with such scurvy offerings as this, poems, 
panegyrics, and the like, as you are now with petitions . and. 
Madam, take it from me, no man with papers in ’s hand is 
more dreadful than a poet , no, not a lawyer with his declara- 
tions. Your Grace sure did not well consider what ye did, 
in sending for my play . you little thought I would have had 
the confidence to send you a dedication too. But, Nladam, 
you find I am as unreasonable, and have as little conscience, 
as if I had driven the poetic trade longer than I hate, and 
ne’er consider you had enough of the play. But (having 
suffered now so severely) I beseech your Grace, have a care 
for the future ; take my counsel, and be (if you can possible) 
as proud and ill-natured as other people of quality, since ' 
your quiet is so much concerned, and since you have more 
reason than any to value yourself — for you have that per- 
fection of beauty (without thinking it so) which others of 
your sex but think they have ; that generosity in your actions 
which others of your quality have only in their promises ; 
that spirit, wit and judgment, and all other qualifications 
which fit heroes to command, and would make any but your 
Grace proud. I begin now, elevated by my subject, to write 
with the emotion and fury of a poet, yet the integrity of an 
faistonan ; and I could never be weary— nay, sure this were 
my only way to make my readers never weary too, though 
they were a more impatient generation of people than they 
are. In fine, speaking thus of your Grace, I should please 
all the world but you ; therefore I must once observe and 
*bey you against my will, and saj no more, than that I am. 
Madam, 

Your Grace’s most obliged, and most humble servant, 
William Wycherley. 




Custom, which bids the thief from cart harangue 
All those that come to make and see him hang, 

Wills the damned poet (thou^ he knows he’s gone) 

To greet you ere his execution. 

Not having fear of critic ’fore his eyes, 

13ut still rejecting wholesome, good advice, 

He e’en is come to suffer here to-day 
For counterfeiting (as you judge) a play. 

Which IS against dread Phoebus highest treason ; 

Damn, damning judges, therefore, you have reason ; — 
You he does mean who, for the selfsame fault, 

That damning privilege of yours have bought 
So the huge bankers, when they needs must fail. 

Send the small brothers of their trade to jail ; 

Whilst they, by breaking, gentlemen are made. 

Then, more than any, scorn poor men o’ the trade. 

You hardened reneg^o poets, who 

Treat rhyming poets worse than Turk would do. 

But vent your heathenish rage, — hang, draw, and quarter 
His Muse will die to-day a fleering martyr , 

Since for bald jest, dull libel, or lampoon, 

There are who suffer persecution 
With the undaunted briskness of buffoon. 

And strict professors live of raillery, 

Def) ing porter’s-lodge, or pillory. 

For those who yet write on our poet’s fate. 

Should as co-sufferers commiserate ; 

But he in vain their pity now would crave, 

W ho for themselves, alas ! no pity have, 

And their own gasping credit will not save ; 

And those, much less, our criminal would spare. 

Who ne’er in rhyme transgress ; — if such there are. 

Well then, who nothing hopes, needs nothing fear ; 

And he, before your cruel votes shall do it. 

By his despair declares himself no poet 

■ ■ ■■ 
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Mr. Ranger, ) 

Mr. Vincent, > Young Gentlemen of the town. 

Mr. VAuarriNE, ) 

Alderman <^ipe, seemingly precise, but a covetous, 
***i**r''“'*i Usurer of the city. " 

Sir Simon Addleplot, a Coxcomb, always in pursuit of 
women of great fortun^T*’ 

Mr. Dapperwit, a bri;k, conceited, halfwitted fellow of 
the town. 

Mn. Crossbite’s LanJSrd, and his Prentices, Servants, 
Waiters, and other Attendants. " 




CHRisnNA, Valentine’s Mistress. 

IfVDIA, Ranger's Mistress. 

Lady Flippant, Gripe’s Sister, an affected Widow in 
dbtress for a husband, though still declaiming 
against marriage. 

Mrs. Martha, Gripe’s Dau|d>t«i'* 

Mrs. Joyner, a Match-maker, or precise city bayd. 

Mrs. Crossbite, an <dd cheating j^l, and i^d to her 
Daughter ^ 

Miss Lucy, Mrs. Crossbite’s Daughter. '* 

Isabel, Christina’s Woman 
Leonore, Servant to Lydia. 
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LOVE IN cA WOOV; 


ST. JAMESS PARK 


ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I. — in the tvetumg. 

EnUr Lady Fuppakt and Mrs. Jonrta. 

ADY FLIP. Not a husband to be had 
for noney! — Come, come, I might 
have been a better bous^fwife for my- 
seli^ as the worid goes now, if I had 
dealt for an heir with his guardian, 
unde, or mother-in-law; and you are 
no better than a chouse, a cheat 

Mr$. /cyn- I a cheat, madatu !' 

* Z. I epi out of my money, and padence too. 

Mh.Jdyn. Do not run out of your patience, whatever 
you do 'Ua a necessary virtue fm a widow without a 
jointuK, in truly. 

L. PHp. Vile woman I though my fortune be some- 
thii^ wasted, my person’s in good repair. If I had not 
depended on you, 1 had had a hnslMmd befine thia time. 
When 1 gave you the laat dtfe p0m4% did you not pro- 
I dioidd be manied^g^Chilniu? 

And I hid i^ jpqr^manM if you had co' 
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L. Ft^. C(H>peiatedl what dM»ld X Iwae 
weQ known no woman breathing could uae mote iptlilrii'jr 
to get her a husband than I have. Has not m/' 
husband’s ’scutcheon walked as much ground as th^ 
citizens’ signs since the Fire?— that no quarter of th^ 
town might be ignorant of the widow Flippant. 

Mrs. Joyn. ’Tis well known, madam, indeed. 

' L. Flip. Have I not owned myself (against my stomach) 
the relict of a citizen, to credit my fortune ? 

Mrs. Joyn. ’Tis confessed, madam. 

L. Flip. Have I not constantly kept Covent-Garder> 
church, St Martin’s, the playhouses, Hyde Park, Mu’' 
berry garden,' and all the other public marts wher<? 
widows and maids are exposed ? 

Mrs. Joyn. Far be it from me to think you have art 
' av etyon. to a husband. But why, madam, have yoii 
refused so many good ofTers ? 

L. Flip. Good offers, Mrs. Joyner ! I’ll be sworn f 
never had an offer since my late husband’s. — If I had aii 
offer, Mrs. Joyner! — there’s the thing, Mrs, Joyner. 

Mrs. Joyn. Then your frequent and public detestatiol> 
marriage is thought real; and if you have had nO 
offer, there^ the thing, madam. 

Z. Flip. I cannot deny but I always rail againsf 
marriage ; — ^which is the widow’s way to it certainly. 

' The Mulbeny Garden was situated at the further extremity d 
the Mall in .St James’s Park, upon the site now occupied b/ 
Buckingham Palace and its grounds Its name was denved from >■ 
plantation of mulberry trees which James I. caused to be made 
these. Later, the sp^ was conveitm into a public garden, with 
shrubbenes, walks, arbours, and a hou<« of refreshment, and wa^ 
much frequented by persons of fashion a-s well as citizens. Pepy* 
found It ** a very silly place, worse than Spsiag-garden,” but “ ^ 
wilderness here that is somewhat pretty.” The following extract 
from Sedley's Mulberry Garden gives an idea of the doings at thi* 
place. The scene is laid in the Garden ; — 

** Wilduh. 'What, is there store of game here, gentlemen ? 

Modish. Troth, little or Hone } a few oUzens that have brought 
theur children out to air ’em, and eat cheesecakes. 

Wtldish. I thought this place had been so fnU of beantiei^ that 
like a pack of honnds in n hare warren, yon oould hunt ooe tat 
■aothcr: what think you of an Khoc and a bottle ofRhadili?” 
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L, PS/. [Aside.'] Now thejr axe in — ^Mia. Joyner, I’ll , 
go before to your house, you’ll be sure to come after me, 
Mrs. Joyn. Immediatdy. — [Exit Lady FunPAirr.] 
But as I was saying, I am none of those — 

Gripe. No, Mrs. Joyner, you cannot sew pillows under 
folks’ elbows ; you cannot hold a candle to the devil ; 
you cannot tickle a trout to take him ; you — 

Mrs. Joyn. Lord, how well you do know me indeed I 
— and you shall see I know your worship as well. You 
cannot backslide from your principles ; you cannot be 
terrified by the laws; nor brib^ to allegiance by office or 
preferment; you — 

Grtpe. Hold, hold, my prabe must not interrupt 
yours 

Mrs. Joyn. With your worship’s pardon, in truly, 1 
must on. 

Gn/e I am full of your praise, and it will run over. 
Mrs Joyn. Nay, sweet sir, you are — 

Gupe Nay, sweet Mrs. Joyner, you are — 

Mrs Joyn. Nay, good your worship, you are — 

[Stops her mouth with his handkerchitf. 
Gripe. I say you are — 

Mrs. Joyn. I must not be rude with your worship. 

Gripe. You are a nursing mother to the saints; 
through you they gather together; through you they 
fructify and increase ; and through you the child cnes 
from out of the hand-basket 
Mrs. Joyn. Through you virgins are married, or pro- 
vided for as well; through you the reprobate’s wife is 
made a saint ; and through yrou the widow is not discon- 
solate, nor misses her husband 
Gripe. Through you — 

Mrs. Joyn. Indeed you will put me to the Unsh. 

Gripe. Blushes are badges of imperfection : — saints 
have no shame You are — are the flower of matrons, 
Mrs. Joyner. 

Mrs, Joyn. You are the pink nf courteous aklermen. 
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Gr^. You are the nmffler of aeoeejr. 

Mh, fiyn. Yoa are the head-band ctfjostioa. 

Gript. Thank yon, aweet Mn. Joyner : do yon think 
so indeed ? You are — ^you are the brafire of dcvotiooi 

Mrs, Jvyn, You are Ae bellows of seaL 

Gripe. You are the cupboard of duuity. 

Mrs. You are die fob of liberal!^. 

Gripe. You are the rivet of sanctified love or wed- 
lock. 

Mrs. Joyn. You are the picklock and daik-lantein of 
policy : and, in a word, a conventicle of virtues. 

Gripe. Your servant, your servant, sweet Mrs. Jcynerl 
you have stopped my mouth. 

Mrs. Joyn. Your servant, your servant, sweet aider- 
man ! I have nothing to say. 

Sir Sim. The half pullet will be cold, sir. 

Gripe. Mrs. Joyner, you shall sup with me. 

Mrs. Joyn. Indeed I am engaged to supper with some 
oS your man’s friends; and 1 came on pinpose to get 
leave for him too 

Gripe. I cannot deny you anything. But I have for- 
got to tell you what a kind of fellow my sister’s Dappetwit 
is : befoae a fiill table of the coffee-house sages, he had 
the impudence to hold an argument against me m the 
defence tP vests and protections ; and therefore I forbid 
him my house ; besides, when he came I was forced to 
lock up my daughter for fear of him, nay, I think the 
poor child herself was afraid of him. — Come hither, chfld, 
were you not afraid of Dapperwit ? 

Mrs. Mar. Yes indeed, sir, he is a terrible man. — Yet I 
durst meet with him in a piazaa at midnight [AsN^ 

Gripe. He shall never come into my floors agaim 

Mrs. Mar. Shall Mr. Dapperwit never come hidmr 
tnaitlhen? 

?^^No, child. 

Mar. I am afraid he wilL 
I tranant thee. 

'A 
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Mv. Afar. [Aside.'] I tmnat jroa then FH go to hbi.— 
I am glad of that^ for I hate him aa modi as a bishcqib 

Ge^. Thon ait no child of mine, if thoa dost not 
bate bishops and wits. — Well, Mm Joyner, IH keep 70a 
no longer. [Ta AoDi^ptor.] Jonas^ wait on Mm 
Joyner. 

Mrt.feyn. Good nq^t to your worship. 

Gripe. But stay, stay. Mm Joyner: have you spoken 
with the widow Cnissbite about her little daughter, as I 
dented? 

Mrs. Jeyn. I will to-monow early ; it shall be the first 
thing I’ll do after my pmyem 

Grtpe. If Dapperwit should contaminate her 1 — ^I can- 
not test till I ^ve redeemed her ftom the jaws of that 
lion. — Good night 

Mrs. Jeyn. Good gentleman. 

[Eseeunt Grjpx and Mrs. Martha. 

Sir Sim. Hat ha ! ha I Mrs. Joyner. 

Mrs. Jeyn. What’s the matter, Sh Simon ? 

Sir Sim. Hat ha! hat — let ns make haste to your 
house, or I shall burst, faith and troth, to see what fools 
you and I make of these people. 

Mrs. Jeyn. I will not rob you of any of the credit. 
I am but a feeble instrument^ you are an engineer. 

Sir Sim. Remember what you say now when things 
succeed, and do not tell me then, — I must thank your 
wit for alL 

Mrs. Joyn. No, in truly. Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. May, I am sure Dapperwit and I have been 
partners in many an intrigue, and be uses to serve 
me so. 

Mrs. Jeyn. He is an iU man to btrigue sridi|H*s you 
call it. 

Sir Sim. Ay, so are all your wits ; a pox ! if a mea% 
understanding be not so public as theirs, he caimot do a 
wise action but they go away with the honour of it» if he 
be of their acqiubtanoe. 
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Mrs. Joyn. Why do yoa keep such acquaintance then ^ 

Sir Sim. There is a proverb, Mrs. Joyner, “You may 
know him by his company.” 

Mrs. Joyn No, no, to be thought a man of parts, you 
must alwa} s keep company with a man of less wit than 
yourself. 

Str Sim. That’s the hardest thing in the world for me 
to do, faith and troth. 

Mrs. Joyn. What, to find a man of less wit than your, 
self? Pardon my raillery, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. No, no, I cann<n keep company with a fool 
— I wonder how men of parts can do’t, there’s some, 
thing in’t 

Mrs. Joyn. If you could, all your wise actions would 
be your own, and your money would be your own too. 

Sir Stm. Nay, faith and troth, that’s true , for your 
wits are plaguily given to borrow. They’ll borrow ot 
their wench, coachman, or linkboy, their hire, Mrs. 
/oyner ; Dappennc hsts thst aick mlh a ivagesacc. 

Mrs. Joyn. Why will you keep company with him 
then, I say ? for, to be plain with you, you have followed 
him so long, that you are thought but his cully , * for 
every wit has his cully, as every squire his led captain. 

Str Stm I his cully, I his cully, Mrs. Joyner » Ixird, 
that I should be thought a cully to any wit breathing ' 

Mrs. Joyn. Nay, do not take it so to heart, for thu 
best wits of the toum are but cullies themselves. 

Str Sim. To whom, to whom, to whom, Mrs Joyner ^ 
V Mrs. Joyn. To sempstresses and bands 

Str iitm. To your knowledge, Mrs. Joyner. — [Asidf.'^ 
There 1 was with her. 

Mrs. Joyn. To tailors and vintners, but especially to 
the French houses. 

Sir Sim. But Dapperwil is a cully to none of them , 
fur he ticks. 

’ A gull; a courtesan’s dupe ; “one who may be easily led by 
the nose or put npoa.”— Baud's Dtct. 
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Mrs. Jayn. I care not, but I wish you were a cully to 
none but me ; that’s all the hurt I wish you. . 

Sir Sim. lliank you, Mrs. Joyner. Well, I will throw 
off Dapperwit’s acquaintance when I am married, and 
will only be a cully to my wife ; and that’s no more than 
the wisest husband of ’em all is. 

Afrs./oyn. 'Then you think you shall carry Mrs. 
Martha ? 

Sir Sim. Your hundred guineas are as good as in your 
lap. 

Mrs. Joyn. But I am afiraid this double plot of yours 
should fail : you would sooner succeed if you only 
designed upon Mrs. Martha, or only upon my Lady 
Flippant. 

Sir Sim Nay, then, you arc no woman of intrigue, 
faith and troth : ’tis good to have two strings to one's 
bow. If Mrs. Martha be coy, I tell the widow I put on 
my disguise for her; but if Mrs. Martha be kind to 
Jonas, Su’ Simon Addleplot will be false to the widow : 
which is no more than widows are used to , for a promise 
to a widow IS as seldom kept as a vow made at sea, as 
Dapperwit says. 

Mrs. Jcyn. I am afraid they should discover you. 

Sir Sim. You have nothing to fear , you have your 
twenty guineas in your pocket fur helping me into my 
service, and if 1 get into Mrs Martha’s quarters, you 
have a hundred more ; if into the widow’s, fifty : — happy 
go lucky ' Will her ladyship be at your house at the 
hour ? 

Mrs. Joyn. Yes. 

Sir Stm. Then you shall sec w hen I am Su: Simon 
Addleplot and myself I’ll look like myself ; now 1 am 
Jonas, I look like an ass. You never thought Sir Simon 
Addleplot could have looked so like an ass by his 
ingenuity. 

Mrs. Joyn. Pardon me, Sir Simon. 

.S/ir Sim. Nay, do not flatter, fiuth and troth. 
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Mrs, fiffH. Come let tu go» 'tie tune. 

Sr Sm. I will cany the widow to die Fiendi houae. 
Mrs. Jeyn. If die ga 

Sr Sm. If she will go 1 why, did you ever know a 
widow refuse a treat ? no more than a lawyer a lee^ fiuth 
and troth : yet I know too — 

No treat, sweet words, good mien, but sly intrigue 
That must at length the jUting widow fegue.' 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE 11 . — The French Houh. A table, vnne and 
candles. 

Enter Vincent, Ranger, and Darpbrwit. 

Dap. Pray, Mr. Ranger, let's have no drinking to 
night 

Fin. Pray, Mr. Ranger, let’s have no Dapperwit 
to-night 

Ran. Nay, nay, Vincent 

Vin. A pox ] I hate his impertinent chat more than be 
does the honest Buigundy. 

Dap. But why should you force wine upon us? we are 
not aU of your gusto. 

Vin. But why should you force your chawed jests, 
your damned ends of ]rour mouldy lampoons- and last 
yeai's sonnets, upon us ? we are not all of your gustp . 

Dap, The wine makes me sick, let me perish ! 

Yin Thy ihymes make me spew. 

Ran. At repartee already ! Come, Vincent I know 
you would rather have him pledge you : here, Dapperwit 
—{Gives him the glass.y-'B<dt why are you so eager to 
have him drink always? 

» Fegae or feagoe. “To beat, to whip, to drive.*'— 

Diet. ^thtrietterndprevineiA EtsgKsh, Hotce oar woidj^. 
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Vin, Because he is so eager to talk alvays, and there 
is no otner way to silence him. 

Enter Waiter. 

Wait. Here is a gentleman desires to speak with Mr. 
Vincent 

Vin. I come. [Exit Vincent u/ifA Waiter. 

Da/. He may drink, bemuse he is obliged to the 
bottle for all the wit and courage he has ] ’tis not free 
and natural like yours. 

Eon. He has more courage than wit, but wants 
neither. 

Dap. As a pump gone dry, if you pour no water down 
)ou will get none out, so — 

Ran. Nay, I bar similes too, to-night 

Dap. Why, is not the thought new ? don’t you 
apprehend it ? 

Ran. Yes, yes, but — 

Dap. Well, well, will you comply with his sottishness 
too, and hate bnsk things in complaisanc e to the ignorant 
dull age ? I believe shortly ’twill be as hard to find a 
patient friend to communicate one’s wit to, as a faithful 
friend to communicate one’s secret to. Wit has as few 
true judges as painting, 1 see. 

Ran. All people pretend to be judges of both. 

Dap. Ay, they pretend ; but set you aside, and one or 
two more — 

Ran. But why, has Vincent neither courage nor mt? 

Dap. He has no courage, because he beat his wench 
for giving me les daux yeux once ; and no wit, because he 
does not comprehend my thoughts ; and he is a son of a 
whore for his ignorance. I take ignorance wone from 
any man than the lie, because ’tis as much as to say I am 
no wit 

A’cra/rr Vincent. 

You need not take any notice, though, to him what I 
say. 
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Vit. Ranger, tiiece is a woman below in a coach 
would speak with you. 

Jtan, Widi me ? [Exit Ranger. 

This Ranger, Mr. Vincent, is as false to his 
friend as his wench. 

Fin. You have no reason to say so, but because he is 
absent 

Dap. ’Tis disobliging to tell a man of his fsults to his 
face. If he had but your grave parts and manly wit, 
I should adore him ; but, a pox ! he is a mere buffoon, a 
jack-pudding, let me perish ! 

Ftn. You are an ungrateful fellow. I have heard him 
maintain you had wit, which was more than e’er you 
could do for yourself — I thought you had owned him 
your Maecenas. 

Dap. A pox 1 he cannot but esteem me, ’tis for his 
honour ; but I cannot but be Just for all that — without 
favour or affection. Yet I confess I love him so well, 
that I wish he had but the hundredth part of your 
courage. 

Fin. He has had courage to save you from many a 
beating, to my knowledge. ^ 

Dap. Come, come, I nnsh the man well, and, next ta 
you, better than any man ' and, I am sorry to say it, he 
has not courage to snuff a candle with his fingers. 
When he is drunk, indeed, he dares get a clap, or so — 
and swear at a constable. 

Fin. Detractmg fop ! when did you see him desert his 
friend ? 

Dap. You have a roug^ kind of a raillery, Mr. 
Vincent ; but since you wilt have it, (though 1 love the 
man heartily, I say,) he deserted me once in breaking of 
windows, for fear of the constables — 

Ke-tnttr Ranger. 

But you need not take notice to him of what I tell you; 
I hate to put a man to the bludk 
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Ran, I have had just noir a visit from my mistress, 
who is as jealous of me as a wife of her husband when 
she lies in ; — my cousin Lydia,— you have heard me 
speak of her. 

P'ttt. But she IS more troublesome than a wife that lies 
in, because she follows you to your haunts. Why do you 
allow her that privilege before her time ? 

Ran. Faith, I may allow her any privilege, and be too 
hard for her yet. How do you think I have cheated her 
to night ? — ^Women are poor credulous creatures, easily 
I deceived. 

Vin We '>rc poor credulous creatures, when we think 
’em so 

Ran Intending a ramble to St. James’s Park to-night, 
upon some probable hopes of some fresh game I have in 
chase, I ajipointed her to slay at home, with a promise 
to come to her within this hour, that she might not spoil 
the scent and prevent my sport 

Via. She’ll be even with you when you are married, 
I warrant yoa In the meantime here’s her health, 
Dapperwit. 

Ran, Now had he rather be at the window, writing 
her anagram in the glass with his diamond, or biting his 
nails m the comer for a fine thought to come and divert 
us with at the table. 

Dap No, a pox ' I have no wit to night I am as 
barren and hide-bound as one of your damned scribbling 
poets, who are sots in company for all their wit , as a 
miser is fioor for all his money How do > ou like the 
thought ? 

Vm Drink, dnnk ' 

Dap. Well, I can dnnk this, because I shall be 
reprieved presently. 

Vm. Who will be so ci\il to us ? 

Dap, Sir Simon Addleplot — I have bespoke him a 
supper here, for he tre-its to-night a new nch mistress. 

Ran. That spark, who has his fruitless designs upon 
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the bed-ridden rich widow, down to the suckling heirest 
in her pissing-clout He was once the sport, but now 
the public grievance, of all the fortunes in town ; for he 
watches them like a younger brother that is afraid to be 
mumped of his snip,' and they cannot steal a marriage, 
no* stay their stomachs, but he must know it 

Dap. He has now pitched his nets for Gripe’s 
daughter, the rich scrivener , and serves him as a clerk to 
get admission to her ; which the watchful fop her father 
denies to all others 

Ran. I thought you had been nibbling at her once, 
under pretence of love to her aunt. 

Dap. I confess I have the same design yet, and 
Addleplot is but my agent, whilst he thinks me his. He 
brings me letters constantly from her, and carries mine 
back. 

Via. Still betraying your best friends ' 

Dap. I cannot in honour but betray him. Let roe 
perish I the poor young wench is taken with roy per- 
son, and would scratch through four walls to come to 
me. 

Vin. Tis a sign she is kept up close indeed. 

Dap. Betray him ' I’ll not be traitor to love for any 
man. 


Enter Sir S1.MON Addleplot with the Waiter. 

Sir Sim. Know ’em < you area saucy Jack-straw to 
question me, faith and troth ; I know everybody, and 
everybody knows me. 

All. Sir Simon ! Sir Simon ! Sir Simon ! 

Ran. And you are a welcome man to everybody. 

Sir Sim. Now, son of a whore, do I know the gentle- 
men ? — A dog ' would have had a shilling of me before 
he would let me come to you ' 

Ran. The rogue has been bred at Court, sure. — Get 
you out, sirrah. [Exit Waiter. 


' Cheated of hi& portion. 
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St’r St'm. He has been bred at a French-house, where 
they are more unreasonable. 

Vitt. Here’s to you, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. I cannot drink, for I have a mistress within ; 
though I would not have the people of the house to 
know it 

Ran. You need not be ashamed of your mistresses, for 
they are commonly rich. 

Sir Stm. And because she is rich, I would conceal 
her; for I never had a rich mistress yet but one or 
other got her from me presently, faith and troth. 

Ran But this is an ill place to conceal a mistress in ; 
every waiter is an intelligencer to your rivals. 

Sir Stm. 1 have a tnck for that : — I’ll let no waiters 
come into the room ; I’ll lay the cloth myself rather. 

Ran. But who is your mistress ? 

Sir Stm. Your servant — your servant Mr. Ranger. 

Ftn. Come, will you pledge me ? 

Sir Sim. No, I’ll spare your wine, if you will spare 
me Dappcrwit's company , I came for that. 

yin. You do us a double favour, to take him and 
leave the wine. 

Sir Sim. Come, come, Dapperwit. 

Ran. Do not go, unless he will suffer us to see his 
mistress too. [Astt/e to Dapperw i r. 

Str Sim. Come, come, man. 

Daf. Would you have me so uncivil as to leave my 
company ?- -they’ll take it ill. 

5/'r Sim. I cannot find her talk without thee — Pray, 
gentlemen, persuade Mr. Dapperwit to go with me. 

Ran. We will not hinder him of better company. 

Dap. Yours is too good to be left rudely. 

Sir Stm. Nay, gentlemen, I would desire your com 
pany too, if you knew the lady. 

Dap. They know her as well as I ; you say I know 
her not. 

Sir Sim. You are not everybody. 
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Ran. Petliaps we do know the lady, Sir ^mon. 

Sir Sint. You do not, jrou do not : none tA you ever 
saw her in your lives but if you could be secret, and 
civil — 

Ran. We have drunk yet but our bottle a-piece 

Ar Sim. But will you be civil, Mr. Vincent ? 

Ran. He dares not look a woman in the face unde\ 
three bottles. 

Sir Sim. Come along then. But can you be civil, 
gentlemen ? will you be civil, gentlemen ? pray be civil 
if you can, and you shall see her. 

[Rxif, and returns with I^ady FLIPP^N^ and 
Mrs. JOVNER. 

Dap. How, has he got his jilt here ! f. itide 

Ran. The widow Flippant ! [Aside, 

Fin. Is this the woman that we never saw ! [Aside, 

L. Flip. Docs he bring us into company I — and 
Dapperwit one ! Though I had married the fool, I thought 
o have reserved the wit os well as other ladies. [Aside. 

Sir Sim. Nay, look as long as you will, madam, you 
will find them cml gentlemen, and good company. 

Z. flip. I am not m doubt of their civility, but yours. 

Mrs. Joyn. You’ll never leave snubbing your servants ! 
Did you not promise to use him kindly ? 

[Aside to Lady Flippant 

L. Nip. [Aside to Mrs. Joyner.] Tis \xm.—[Aloud.\ 
We wanted no good company, Sir Simon, as long as we 
had yours. 

Sir Sim. But they wanted good company, therefore 1 
forced ’em to accept of yours. 

L. Flip. They will not think the cmnpany good they 
were forced into, certmnly. 

Sir Sim A pox > I must be using the words in fashion, 
though I never have any lucic with ’em. Mrs. Joyner, 
help me off. 

Mrs. Joyn. I suppose, madam, he means the gentle- 
men want^ not inclination to your company, but con. 
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fideoce to doiie so fftat an honour; therdore oe 
forced ’em. 

D^. What makes this basrd here ? Sure, mistres8» yen 
bawds should be like the small cards, though at first you 
make up a pack, yet, when the play begins, you should 
be put out as useless. 

Mrs./oyn. Well, well, gibing companion: you would 
have the pimps kept in only? you would so ? ‘ 

Vin. What, they are quarrelling! 

Ran Pimp and bawd agree now-a-days like doctor 
and apothecary. 

5/r Sim. Try, madam, if they are not civil gentlemen ; 
talk with ’em, while I go lay the cloth— no waiter comes 
here.— My mother used to tell me, I should 
avoid all occasions of talking before my mistress, because 
silence is a sign of love as well as prudence: 

\Layi the doth. 

L. Flip. Methinks you look a little yellow on’t, Mr. 
Dapperwit. I hope you do not censure me because you 
find me paaing away a night with this fool : — be is not a 
man to jealous of, sure. 

Dap. You are not a lady to be jealous of, sure. 

L. Flip. No, certainly. — But why do you look as if you 
were jealous then ? ** 

Dap. If I had met you in Whetstone’s park,' with a 
drunken foot-soldier, I should not have been jealous of you. 

L. Flip. Fy, fy ! now you are jealous, certainly ; for 
people always, when they grow jealous, grow rude : — but 
I urn pardon it since it proceeds from love certainly. 

' tMietstone’s Park ww the name of ihc distnet lyii^ between 
Lincoln's Inn Fields and Holbom. The character of its inhabitanti 
had aven it at this time an iH repntatioo. In Crewne's comedy of 
the CouHtry ffV (1675) occurs the {btlowing allnaion to Whetstone’s 
Park ! " After I had gone a liitle way in a gieat broad street, I 
turned into a Tavern hard by a place they call a Park ; and just as 
our Park is all Trees, that Rirk tt all Houaea. 1 asked if they had 
any Deer in it, and they told me, not half so many as they us^ to 
have ; but that if I had a mlad to a Doe, they would put a Doe 
to me,” 
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Dap. 1 am out of all hopes to be rid of this eternal old 
acquaintance : when I jeer her, she thinks herself praised ; 
now I coll her whore in plain English she thinks I am 
jealous. [Asu/e. 

Z. Eftp. Sweet Mr. Dapperwit, be not so censorious, (I 
speak for your sake, not my own,) for jealousy is a great 
torment, but my honour cannot suffer certainly. 

Dap. No, certainly ; but the greatest torment I have 
is — your love. 

L. Flip. Alas I sweet Mr. Dapperwit, indeed love is a 
torment - but ’tis a sweet torment ; but jealousy is a 
bitter torment. — I do not go about to cure you of the 
torment of my love 

Dap. 'Tis a sign so. 

L. Flip. Come, come, look up, man ; is that a rival 
to contest with you ? 

Dap. I will contest with no rival, not with my old rival 
your coachman ; but they have heartily roy resignation ; 
and, to do you a favour, but myself a greater, I will help 
to tie the knot you are fumbling for now, betwixt your 
cully here and you. 

Z. F^/p. Go, go, I take that kind of jealousy worst of 
all, to suspect 1 would be debauched to beastly matri- 
mony. — But who are those gentlemen, pray? are they 
men of fortunes, Mrs. Joyner? 

Afrs. Joyn. I believe so. 

Z. Fhp. Do you believe so, indeed ? — Gentlemen — 
[Advanattg towmrds Ranger Vincent. 

San. If the civility we owe to ladies had not con 
trolled our envy to Mr. Dapperwit, we had interrupted 
ere this your private conversation. 

Z. Flip. Your interruption, sir, had been most civil 
and obliging for our discourse was of marriage. 

San. That is a subject, madam, as grateful as com- 
mon. 

Z. Flip. O fy, fy ! are you of that opinion too? I can- 
not suffer any to talk of it in my company. 
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Jtan. Are 70U married theo, madam? 

L. Flip, No^ certainly. 

Ran. I am sure so much beauty cannot despair of it. 

L, Flip. Despur of it ! — 

Ran. Only those that are married, or cannot be 
married, hate to hear of marriage. 

L. Nip. Yet you must know, sir, my aversion to 
marriage is such, that you, nor no man breathing, shall 
ever persuade me to it 

Ran. Cursed be the man should do so rude a thing as 
to persuade you to anything against your inclination ! I 
would not do it for the world, madam. 

JL Flip. Come, come, though you seem to be a civil 
gentleman, I think you no better than your neighbours. 
I do not know a man of you cU that will not thrust a 
woman up into a corner, and then talk an hour to her 
impertinently of marriage. 

Ran. You would find me another man m a comer, I 
assure you, madam ; for you should not have a word of 
marriage from me, whatsoever you might find in my 
actions of it ; I hate talkmg as much as you. 

L. Flip. 1 hate it extremely. 

Rait. I am your man then, madam ; for I find just the 
same fault «ith your sex as you do with ours — I ne’er 
could have to do with woman in my life, but still she 
would be impertinently talking of marriage to me. 

L. Flip. Observe that, Mrs. Joyner. 

Dap. Pray, Mr. Hanger, let’s go; 1 had rather drink 
with Mr. Vincent, than stay here with you ; besides ’us 
Park-time. 

Ran. \To Dapperwit.] I come.— [7h Lady Flip- 
pant ] Since you are a lady that hate marriage. I’ll do 
you the service to withdraw the company ; for those that 
hate marriage hate loss of time. 

L, Flip. Will you go then, sir? but before you go, sir. 
pray tell me is your aversion to marriage real ? 

Ran. As real as youra 
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JL Mf. If it were no more teal than mine — \AsUU, 

Ran. Your servant, madam. [Turm toga. 

L. FKp. But do you hate marriage certainly? 

[Hueks Aim back. 

Ran. Certainly. 

L. Flip. Come, I cannot believe it ; you dissemble it 
only because I pretend it 

Rem. Do you but pretend it then, madam? 

JL Flip. [Aside] I shall discover myself— [Aland] I 
mean, b^use I hold against it, you do the same in 
complaisance : — for I have heard say, conning men think 
to bring the coy and untractable women to tameness 
as they do some mad people— by humouring their 
frenzies. 

Ran. I am none of those cunning men, yet have too 
much wit to entertain the presumption of designing upon 
you. 

Z. Flip. Twere no such presumption neither. 

Dap. Come away, 'sdeath' don't you see your 
danger ? 

Ran, Those aims are for Sir Simon. — Good night, 
madam. 

L. Flip. Will you needs go, then?— ( 7b Sir Simon] 
The gentlemen are a gomg. Sir Sunon ; will you let ’em ? 

5iir Sim. Nay, madam, if you cannot keep ’em, how 
should I ? 

Z. JFlip. Stay, sir; because you hate marriage. I’ll sing 
YOU a new song against it [Sings. 

A spouse I do hate. 

For either she’s false or she’s jealous ; 

But give us a mate 
Who nothing will ask us or tell u& 

She stands on no terms. 

Nor chaffers, by way of indenture. 

Her love for your farms ; 

But takes her kind man at a venture. 
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If all prove not right, 

Without an act, process; or warning. 

From wife for a night 
You may be divorced in the morning 

When parents are slaves. 

Their brats cannot be any other , 

Great wits and great braves 
Have always a punk ' to their mother. 

'fhough it be the fashion for women of quality to sing 
any song whatever, because the words are not dis- 
tinguished, yet I should have blushed to have done it 
now, but for you, sir. 

Kan. The song is edifying, the voice admirable — and, 
once more, I am your servant, madam. 

L. Fltp. What, w'ill you go too, Mr. Dapperwit ? 

Sir Sim. Pray, Mr. Dapperwit, do not you go too. 
Dap. I am engaged. 

Str Sim. Well, if we cannot have their company, we 
VI ill not have their room; ours is a private baduoom, 
they have paid their reckoning, let’s go thither again. 

Z. /lip. But pray, sweet Mr. Dappervrit, do not ga 
Keep him. Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. I cannot keep him. 

[Exeunt Vincent, Ranger, and Dapperwit. 
It is impossible ; (the world is so ,) 

One cannot keep one’s friend, and mistress toa [Exeunt. 
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SCENE 1.-5/ James's Park at night 

Enter Rwger, Vincent, and Dapperwit, 

\.N. Hang me, if I am not pleased 
extremely with this new-fashioned cater- 
wauling, this mid-night coursing in the 
park 

Vtn A man may come after supper 
with his three bottles in his head, reel 
hvmself sober, without reproof from bis mother, aunt, or 
grave relation 

Ran May bnng his bashful wench, and not have her 
put out of countenance by the impudent honest women 
of the town. 

Dap. And a man of wit may have the better of the 
dumb show of well-tnmmed vest or fair peruke . — no 
man’s now is whitest 

Ran And now no woman’s modest or proud, for 
her blushes are hid, and the rubies on her lips are dyed, 
and all sleepy and glimmenng eyes liaic lost their attrac- 
tion. 

ViH. And now a inan may carry a bottle under his 
arm instead of his hat ; — and no observing spruce fop 
will miss the cravat that lies on one’s shoulder, or count 
the pimples on one’s face. 

Dap. And now the brisk repartee ruins the com- 
plaisant cringe, or wise grimace. — Something ’twas, we 
men kA vktue always loved the night 
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Ran. O blessed season ! 

Vin. For good-fellows. 

Ran. For lovers. 

Dap, And for the Muses. 

Ran. U^en I iras a boy I loved the night so well, I 
had a strong vocation to be a bellman’s apprentice. 

Vin, I, a drawer. 

Dap. And I, to attend the waits of Westminster, let 
me pensh ! 

Ran. But why do wc not do the duty of this and such 
other places , — walk, censure, and speak ill of all we 
meet? 

Dap. 'Tis no fault of mine, let me perish ' 

Vin. Fy, fy ' satincal gentlemen, this is not your time ; 
you cannot distinguish a fnend from a fop. 

Dap. No matter, no matter , they will deserve amongst 
’em the worst we can say. 

Ran. Who comes here, Dapperwit ? 

\_P<op!e umlk slatvly mer the stage. 

Dap. By the toss of his head, training of his feet, and 
his elbows phying at bo-peep behind his back, it should 
be my I.ord Easy 

Ran And who the woman ? 

Dap My Lord what-d’yc-call's daughter, that had a 
child by — 

Vtn Dapperwit, hold )Our tongue. 

Ran How ' are ) 011 concerned ? 

Vin. Her brother’s an honest fellow, and will drink 
his glass. 

Ran. Pnthce, Vincent, Dapperwit did not hinder 
drinking tonight, though he spake against it, why, then, 
should you interrupt his sport ? — Now, let him talk ot 
anybody, 

Vin. So he will, — till you cut his throat 

Ran. Why should you on all occasions thwart him, 
contemn him, .md maliciously look grave at his jests 
only? 
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Vin. Why does he always rail against my friends, then, 
and my best fnend— a beer-glass ? 

Ran. Dapperwit, be your own advocate : my game, I 
think, IS before me there. 

Da^, This Ranger, I think, has all the ill qualities of 
all your town fops ; — leaving his company for a spruce 
lord or a wench. 

Vin. Nay, if you must rail at your own best friends, I 
may fotgive you railing at mine 

^«/ler Lydia Ijidy Flippani . — They walk wer the 
stage. 

Lyd. False Ranger, shall I find thee here? 

Vin. Those are women, are they not? [7h Dappfr, 

Dap. The least seems to be my Lucy, sure \^Asiife 

J'tit. Faith, I think I dare speak to a woman m the 
dark ' — let’s try. 

Dap. They are persons of quality of my acquaintance , 
—hold! 

Vin. Nay, if they are persons of quality of }oui 
acquaintance, I may be the bolder with ’em. 

[ The Ladies go off, they follmo them. 

Re-enter Lydia and Lady Flippam. 

Lyd. I come hither to make a discovery to night. 

Z Flip Of my love to you, certainly , for nobody but 
you could have debauched me to the Park, certainly 1 
would not return another night, if it were to redeem my 
dear husband from his grave. 

Lyd. I believe you . — but to get another, widow. 

L. Fhp. Another husband, another husband, foh ! 

Lyd. There does not pass a night here but many a 
match is made. 

Z Htp. That a woman of honour should have the 
word match in her mouth'— but I hope, madam, the 
fellows do not make honourable love here, do they? 
I abominate honourable love, upon my honour 
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ZjfA. If they should make honouiable love hoe, I 
know you would prevent ’em. 

Re-enter Vincent and Dapperwit. — They walk slowly 
towards the Ladiea 

But here come two men will inform you what to do. 

Z. Flip. Do they come ? — ^are they men certainly ? 

Lyd. Prepare for an assault, they’ll put you to’t. 

L. Flip. Will they put us to’t certainly ? I was never 
put to’t yet. If they should put us to’t, I should drop 
down, down, certainly. 

Lyd. I believe, truly, you would not have power to 
run away. 

L. Flip. Therefore I will not stay the push. — They 
come ! they come ! oh, the fellows come ! 

[Lady Flippant runs away, Lydia follows, and 
Vincent and Dapperwit after them. 

Re-enter Lady Flippant at the other side, aUme. 

L. Hip So ! I am got off clear ! I did not run from 
the men, but my companion. For all their brags, men 
have hardly courage to set upon us when our number is 
equal ; now they shall see I defy ’em : — for we women 
have alwajs most courage when we are alone. But, a 
pox ' the lazy rogues come not ' or they are drunk and 
cannot run. Oh drink ! abominable drink ! instead of 
inflaming love, it quenches it , and for one lover it 
encourages, it makes a thousand impotent. Curse on all 
wine ' even Rhenish wine and sugar — 

Enter Sir Simon Addlepixit, muffled in a cloak. 

But fortune will not see me want ; here comes a single 
bully, — I wish he may stand ; — 

For now a nights the jostling nymph is bolder 
Than modem satyr with his cloak o’er shoulder. 

Well met, w. [.Ste puts on her mask. 
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Sir Sitn. How shall I know that, forsooth ? Who ar« 
you? do you know me? 

Z. Flip. Who are you ? don’t you know me ? 

Sir Stm. Not I, faith and troth I 
L. Flip. I am glad on't , for no man e’er liked a 
woman the better for having known her before. 

Sir Sim. Ay, but then one can’t be so free with a new 
acquaintance as with an old one ; she may deny one the 
civility. 

Z. Flip Not till you ask her. 

Sir Stm. But I am afraid to be denied. 

Z Flip. Let me tell you, sir, you cannot disoblige us 
women more than in distrusting us 
Sir Stm. Pish ' what should one ask for, uhen you 
know one’s meaning ? — ^but shall I deal freely with you ? 

Z. Flip. I love, of my life, men should deal freely w iih 
me , there are so few men will deal freely w ith one — 

Sir Stm. Are you not a fireship,' a punk, madam ? 

Z. Flip Well, sir, I love railleiy 
Sir Stm. Faith and troth, I do not rally, I deal freel} 
Z. Flip. This IS the time and place for freedom, sir 
Sir Sim. Are you handsome ? 

Z. Flip. Joan’s as good as my lady m the dark, 
certainly . but men that deal freely never ask questions, 
certainly 

Sir Stm. How then ! I thought to deal freely, and put 
a woman to the question, had been all one 

Z. Flip. But, let me tell you, those that deal freely in- 
deed, take a woman by — 

Sir Sim. What, what, what, what ? 

L. Fhp. By the hand — and lead her aside. 

Str Sim. Now I understand you , come along then. 

Enter behind Musicians with torches. 

L. Fttp, What unmannerly rascals are those that bring 
' A-prostitute. 
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light into tbe Paik? 'twill not be taken well from ’em by 
the women, certainly. — [Aside."] Still disappointed ! 

Sir &m. Oh, the fiddles, the fiddles ! I sent for them 
hither to oblige the women, not to offend ’em; for I 
intend to serenade the whole Park to-night But my 
frolic is not without an intrigue, &ith and troth : for I 
know the fiddles will call the whole herd of vizard masks 
together ; and then shall I discover if a strayed mistress 
of mine ^ not amongst ’em, whoi ^ treated to-night at 
the Fre nch-house; bu t as soon 8^*TBeiilt h ad eat no mv 
meat and drunk her two bottles, she ran away from me, 
and left me alone 

L. Flip. How ! is it he ? Addleplot ! — that I could not 
know him by his fidth and troth ! [Aside. 

Sir Sim. Now I would understand her tricks ; bi^use 
I intend to marry her, and should be glad to Imow what 
I roust trust to. 

Z. Flip. So thou shalt ; — but not yet. [Aside. 

Sir Sim. Though I can give a great guess already; 
for if I have any intrigue or sense in me, she is as arrant 
a jilt as ever pulled pillow from under husband’s be.ad, 
faith and troth. Moreover she is bow-legged, hopper- 
hipped, and, betwixt p omatiim and Spanish red, has a 
complexion like a Holland cheese, and no more teeth left 
than such as give a haul gp&t to her breath ; but she is 
rich, faith and troth. 

Z. Flip. [Aside.] Oh rascal 1 he has heard somebody 
else say all this of me. But I must not discover myself, 
lust I should be disappointed of my revenge ; for 1 will 
marry him. [FAe Musicians approaehing, exit Flippant. 

Sir Sim. ^Vhat, gone !— come then, strike up, my lads. 

Enkr Men and Women in rizatds — a Dante, during 
wkitk Sir Simon Addleplot, for the most part, 
stands still in a cloak and vizard; hut sometimes ^s 
about peeping, and examining the Women’s clothes — 
tiu Dante estded, all exeunt. 
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Re enUr Lady Flippant and Lydia, after them Vincent 
and Dapperwit. 

L. Flip. \To Lydia.] Nay, if you stay any longer, I 
must leave you again. \Going oft 

Vin. We have overtaken them at last again. These 
are they : they separate too ; and that’s but a challenge 
to us. 

Dap. Let me perish I ladies — 

Lyd. Nay, good madam, let’s unite, now here’s the 
common enemy upon us. 

Vin. Damn me ' ladies — 

Dap. Hold, a pox' you are too rough. — Let me 
perish ! ladies — 

Lyd. Not for want of breath, gentlemen : — we’ll stay 
rather. 

Dap. For want of your favour rather, sweet ladies 

L. Flip. [Aside ] That’s Dapperwit, false villain ' but 
he must not know I am here If he should, 1 should 
lose his thrice agreeable company, and he would run 
from me as fast as from the b lUiffs. [ To Lydia ] What ! 
you will not talk with ’em, I hope ? 

Lyd Yes, but I will. 

L. Flip. Then you are a Park-woman certainly, and 
you will take it kindly if I leave you. 

Lyd. No, you must not leave me. 

L. Flip. Then you must leave them. 

Lyd. I’ll see if they are worse company than >ou, first. 

Z. /7f/. Monstrous impudence ' — will you not come ? 

[Pulls Lydia. 

Vtn. Nay, madam, I never suffer any violence to be 
used to a woman but what I do myself : she must stay, 
and you must not go 

Z. Fhp. Unhand me, you rude fellow ' 

Vin Nay, now I am sure you will stay and be kind ; 
for coyness in a w'oman is as little sign of true modesty, 
as huffing in a man is of true courage. 
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Dap. Use her gently, and speak soft things to her. 

Lyd. [^Asidf.] Now do I guess I know my coxcomb. — 
[To Dapperwit.] Sir, I am extremely glad I am fallen 
into the hands ofy. gentleman that can speak soft things ; 
and this is so fine a night to hear soft things in ; — ^morn- 
ing, I should have said. 

Dap. It will not be morning, dear madam, till you 
pull off your mask. — [Aside^ That I think was brisk. 

Lyd. Indeed, dear sir, my face would frighten back 
the sun. 

Dap. With glories more radiant than his own. — 
[Aside ] I keep up with her, I think. 

Lyd. But why would you put me to the trouble of 
lighting the world, when I thought to have gone to 
sleep? 

Dap You only can do it, dear madam, let me perish ' 

Lyd. But why would you (of all men) practise treason 
agamst your ftiend Phoebus, and depose him for a mere 
stranger ? 

Dap. I think she knows me [Astdf. 

I \d But he does not do you justice, I belie\e , and 
you are so positively cock sure of your wit, you would 
refer to a mere stranger your plea to the bay tree 

Dap. She jeers me, let me perish ' \^Asidt 

Tin Dapperwit, a little of your aid , for my lady's in- 
\incibly dumb 

Dap. Would mine had been so too ' [Asidt. 

Vtn. 1 have used as many arguments to make her 
speak, as are requisite to make other women hold their 
tongues 

Dap. Well, I am ready to change sides — Yt^ before 
I go, madam, since the moon consents now I should see 
your face, let me desire you to pull off your mask ; which 
to a h.indsomc lady is a fasour, I'm sure 

f.vd Truly, sir, I must not be long in debt to you for 
the obligation j pmy let me hear you ret ite some of your 
verses ; which to a wit is a favour. I’m sure. 
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Dajp. Madam, it belongs to your sex to be obliged 
first ; pull ofif your made, and I’D pull out my paper.-' 
[Aside.] Brisk again, of my side. 

Ljfd. ’Twould be in vain, for you would want a candle 
now. 

JOa/. [Aside.] I dare not make use again of the lustra 
of heriace. — [To Ltdia.] Ill wait upon you home then, 
madam. 

Lyd. Faith, no ; I believe it will not be much to ouf 
advantages to bring my face or your poetry to light : for 
I hope you have yet a pretty good opinion of my face, 
and so have I of your wit But if you are for proving 
your wit, why do not you write a play ? 

Dttf. Because ’tis now no more reputation to write a 
play, than it is honour to be a knight Your true wit 
despises the title of poet ^ much as your true gentleman 
the title of knight ; for as a man may be a knight and no 
gentleman, so a man may be a poet and no wit let me 
perish ! 

Lyd. Pray, sir, how are you dignified or distinguished 
amongst the rates of wits? and how many rates are 
there? 

Dap. There are as many degrees of wits as of lawyers : 
as there is first your solicitor, then your attorney, then 
your pleading-counsel, then your chamber-counsel, and 
then your judge ; so there is first your court-wit your 
coffee-wit your poll-wit or politic-wit your chamber-wh, 
or scribble-wit and last of all, your judge-wU, or critic 

Lyd. But are there as many wits as lawyers ? Lord, 
what will become of us ! — What employment can they 
have? how are they known ? 

Dap. First your court-wit is a fashionable, insinuating, 
flattering, cringing, grimacing fellow — and has wit enough 
to solicit a suit of love ; and if he fail, he has malice 
enough to ruin the woman with a dull lampoon ; — but he 
rails still at the man that is absent for yon must know all 
wits rail ; and his wit properly lies in combing perukes, 
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matdung ribbons, and being severe, as they call it, upon 
other people’s clothes. 

Lyd. Now, what is the coffee^t? 

Dap. He is a lying, censorious, gossiping, quibbling 
wretch, and sets people together by the earsover that sober 
drink, coffee : he is a wit, as he is a commentator, upon 
the Gazette ; and he rails at the pirates of Algier, the 
Grand Signior of Constantinople, and the Christian 
Grand Signior. 

Lyd. What kind of man is your poll-wit ? 

Dtp. He is a fidgetting, bu^, dogmatical, hot-headed 
fop, that speaks always in sentences and proverbs, (as 
other in similitudes,) and he rails perpetually against the 
present government His wit lies in projects and mono- 
polies, and penning speeches for young parliament men. 

Lyd. But what is your chamber-wit, or scnbble-wit ? 

Dap. He is a poring, melancholy, modest sot, ashamed 
of the world : he searches all the records of wit, to com- 
pile a breviate of them for the use of players, printers, 
booksellers, and sometimes cooks, tobacco-men ; he em- 
^doys his railing against the ignorance of the age, and all 
that have more money than he. 

Lyd. Now your last . 

Dap. Your judge-wit, or critic, is all these together, 
and yet has the wit to be none of them : he can think, 
speak, write, as well as the rest, but scorns (himself a 
judge) to be judged by posterity : he rails at all the other 
classes of wits, and his wit lies in damning all but him- 
self : — he is your true wit. 

Lyd. Then, I suspect you are of his form. 

Dap. I carmot deny it, madam. 

yin. Dapperwit, you teve been all this time on fhe 
wrong side ; for you love to talk all, and here’s a lady 
would not have hindered you. 

Dqp. A pox I I have been talking too long indeed 
here ; for wit is lost upon a silly weak woman, as well as 
courage [Asitk. 
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Vin. I have usea aii common means to move a 
woman’s tongue and mask ; I called her ugly, old, and 
old acquaintance, and yet she would not disprove me * — 
but here comes Ranger, let him try what he can do ; for, 
since my mistress is dogged. I’ll go sleep alone. [^Exit. 

Re-enter Ranger 

Lxd [Aside.] Ranger ' 'tis he indeed : I am sorry he 
is here, but glad I discovered him before I went Yet 
he must not discover me, lest I should be prevented 
hereafter in finding him out False Ranger ' — [ To Lady 
Flippant.] Nay, if they bring fresh force upon us, 
madam, ’tis time to quit the field. 

[Exeunt Lidia and Lady Flippvni. 

Ran. What, play with your quarry till it fly from you ’ 

Dap You frighten it away. 

Ran Ha ' is not one of those ladies m mourning ? 

Dap. All women are so by this light 

Ran But you might easily discern. Don’t you know 
her? 

Dap No 

Ran. Did you talk with her ? 

Dap. Yes, she is one of your brisk silly baggages 

Ran. 'Tis she, ’tis she ' — I was afraid I saw her before , 
let us follow ’em prithee make haste — [A suit ] ’I'ls 
Lydia. [Tuunl. 

Re-enter^ on the other sidi, Lydia and I ady I'l ippvm - 

Dapperwit and Ranger follenoing them at a dutame. 

Lyd. They follow us yet, I fear. 

Z Flip. You do not fear it certainly ; lotherwise you 
would not have encouraged them. 

Lyd. For Heaven’s sake, madam, waive your quarrel a 
little, and let us pass by your coach, and so on foot to your 
acquaintance in the old Pall-mall ’ for 1 w ould not be dis 
covered by the man that came up hist to us [Fuunt 

' The present Pall Mall, so called from the ganii uf Pall Mall 
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SCENE II.— Christina’s Lodging. 

Enter Christina and Isabel. 

Isa. For Heaven’s sake, undress yourself, madam] 
They’ll not return to-night : all people have left the Park 
an hour ago. 

Chris. What is’t o’clock ? 

Isa. ’Tis past one. 

Chris. It cannot be ! 

Isa. I thought that time had only stolen from happy 
lovers the disconsolate have nothing to do but to tell 
the clock. 

Chris. I can only keep account with my misfortunes. 

Isa. I am glad they are not innumerable. 

Chris. And, truly, my undergoing so often your im- 
pertinency is not the least of them. 

Isa I am then more glad, madam, for then they can- 
not be great , and it is m my power, it seems, to make 
you in part happy, if I could but hold this villainous 
tongue of mine : but then let the people of the town hold 
then- tongues if they will, for I cannot but tell you what 
they say. 

Chri^ What do they say ? 

Isa Faith, madam, I am afraid to tdl you, now I 
think on’t 

Chris. Is It so ill? 

Isa. O, such base, unworthy things ' 

Chri- 1 )o they say I was really Clerimont’s wench, as he 
boasted, and that the ground of the quarrel betwixt 
Valentine and him was not Valentine’s vindication of my 
honour, but Clerimont’s jealousy of him ? 

Isa. Worse, worse a thousand times ' — such villainous 
till igs to the utter ruin of your reputation ! 

funnerly {ilnyed there with ball and malli-t. In Wycherlej's tune 
fall Mall was already a street nf houses, and the game was then 
pUyed at the Mall in St. James's Park, alM called Pall Mail, 
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Chris. ^Vhat are they 7 

Isa. Faith, madam, you’ll be angry : ’tis the dd trick 
of lovers to hate their informers, after they have made ’em 
such. 

Chris. I will not be angry. 

Isa. They say then, since Mr. Valentine’s flying into 
France you are grown mad, have put yourself into 
mourning, live in a dark room, where you’ll see nobody, 
nor take any rest day or night, but rave and talk to your- 
self perpetually. 

Chris. Now, what else 7 

Isa. But the surest sign of your madness is, they say, 
because you are desperately resolved (in case my Lord 
Clerimont should die of hts wounds) to transport yourself 
and fortune into France to Mr. Valentine, a man that 
has not a groat to return you in exchange 

Chris. All this, hitherto, is true ; now to the rest 

Isa. Indeed, madam, I have no more to tell you. I 
was sorry, I’m sure, to hear so much of any lady ot 
mine. 

Chris. Insupportable insolence ! 

Isa. [Aside ] This is some revenge for my want of sleep 
to-night. — [Knocking at the door.l So, I hope my old 
second is come ; 'tis seasonable relief. [Exit. 

Chris. Unhappy Valentine ! couldst thou but see how 
soon thy absence and misfortunes have disbanded all thy 
friends, and turned thy slaves all renegadoes, thou sure 
wouldst prize roj. only faithful heart ! 

Enter Lady Flippant, Lydia, and Isabel. 

L. Flip. Hail, faithful shepherdess ! but, truly, I had 
not kept my word with you, in coming back to-night, if 
it had not been for this lady, who has her intrigues too 
with the fellows as well as you. 

Lyd. Madam, under my I.ady Flippant’s protection, I 
am confident to beg yours ; being just now pursued out 
of the Park by a relation of mine, by whom it imports me 
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extremely not to be discovered : — '[^Knocking at the door^ 
but I fear he is now at the door —\To Isabel, who goes 
out."] l^t me desire you to deny me to him courageously ; 
— for he will hardly believe he can be mistaken in 
me. 

Chris. In such an occasion, where impudence is 
requisite, she will serve you as faithfully as you can 
wish, madam. 

L. Flip. Come, come, madam, do not upbraid her with 
her assurance, a qualification that only fits her for a lady’s 
service A fine woman of the town can be no more with* 
out a woman that can make an excuse with assurance, 
than she can be without a glass, certainly. 

Chns. She needs no advocate. 

L. Fhp. How can any one alone manage an amorous 
intrigue ? though the birds are tame, somebody must help 
draw the net If ’twere not for a woman that could make 
an excuse with assurance, how should we wheedle, jilt, 
trace, discover, countermine, undermine, and blow up the 
stinking fellows ? which is all the pleasure I receive, or 
design by them j for I never admitted a man to my con- 
versation, but for his punishment, certainly. 

Chris. Nobody will doubt that, certainly. 

Re-enter Isabel. 

Isa. Madam, the gentleman will not be mistaken : he 
says you are here, he saw you come in ; he is your rela- 
tion, his name's Ranger, and is come to wait upon you 
home. I had much ado to keep him from coming up. 

L}d [Th Christina.] Madam, for Heaven’s sake, help 
me ! ’tis yet m your power , if but, while I retire into 
your dining-room, you will please to personate me, and 
own vourself for her he pursued out of the Park : you are 
in mourning too, and your stature so much mine it will 
not contradict you. 

Chris. I am sorry, madam, I must dispute any com- 
mand of yours. I have made a resolution to see the face 
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of no man, till an unfortunate friend of mibe, now out of 
the kingdom, return. 

Lyi. By that friend, and by the hopes you have to see 
him, let me conjure you to keep me from the sight of mine 
now. Dear madam, let your charity prevail over your 
superstition. 

Isa, He comes, he com^ madam ' 

[Lydia witkdrawst and stands unseen at the door. 


Enter Ranger. 

Ean. Ha ! this is no Lydia. [Asu/e, 

Chris. VVhat, unworthy deiamer, has encouraged you to 
offer this insolence ? 

Rem. She is liker Lydta in her style than her face. I 
see I am mistaken ; but to tell her I followed her for 
another, were an affront rather than an excuse. She’s a 
glorious creature 1 [Aside. 

Chris. Tell me, sir, whence had you reason for this 
your rode pursuit of me, into my lodgings, my chamber ? 
why should you follow me ? 

Ran. Faith, madam, because you ran away from me. 

Chris. That was no sign of an acquaintance. 

Ran. You’ll pardon me, madam. 

Chris Then, it seems, you mistook me for another, 
and the night is your excuse, which blots out all 
distinctions. But now you are satisfied in your mis- 
take, I hope you will seek out your woman in another 
place. 

Ran. Madam, I allow not the excuse you make for me 
If I have offended, I will rather be condemned for my 
love, than pardoned for my insensibility. 

Lyd. How’s that ? [Aside. 

Chris, What do you say ? 

Ran. Though the night had been darker, my heart 
would not have suffered me to follow any one but 
you : — he has been too long acquainted with you to 
Mistake you. 
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Lyd. What means this tenderness? he mistook me for 
her sure. [Asrdf. , 

Chris. What says the gentleman? did you know me 
then, sir? 

Ran. \Asuie!\ Not I, the devil take me ! but I must on 
now. — [A/oud.^ Could you imagine, madam, by the innu* 
merable crowd of your admirers, you had left any man 
free in the town, or ignorant of the power of your beauty ? 

Chns. I never saw your face before, that I remember. 

Ran. Ah, madam ! you would never regard your 
humblest slave ; I was till now a modest lover. 

Zyd. Falsest of men > [Aside. 

Chris. My woman said, you came to seek a relation 
here, not a mistress. 

Ran. I must confess, madam, I thought you would 
sooner disprove my dissembled error, than admit my 
visit, and was resolved to see yoa 

Lyd. Tis clear ' [Aside. 

Ran. Indeed, sihen I followed you first out of the 
I’ark, I was afraid you might have been a certain relation 
of mine, for your statures and habits are the same ; but 
when you entered here, I was with joy convinced. 
Besides, I would not for the world have given her 
iroublc'.ome love so much encouragement, to have 
disturbed. my future addresses to you, for the foolish 
woman does perpetually torment me to make our relation 
nearer ; but never more m vain than since I have seen 
you, madam. 

Lyd. How ! shall I suffer this ? ’tis clear he dis- 
appointed me tonight for her, and made me stay at 
home that I might not disappoint him of her comi^any 
m the Park. [Aside. 

Chris. I am amazed ! but let me tell you, sir, if the 
lady were here, I a-ould satisfy her the sight of me should 
never frustrate her ambitious designs upon her cruel 
kinsman. 

Lyd. I wish you could satisfy me. [Aside. 
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Ran. If she were here, she would satisfy ]rou she were 
not capable of the honour to be taken for you : — though 
in the dark. Faith, my cousin is but a tolerable woman 
to a man that had not seen you 

Chris. Sure, to my plague, this is the first time you 
ever saw me I 

Ran. Sure, to the plague of my poor heart, 'tis not the 
hundredth time I have seen you 1 For, since the time I 
saw you first, you have not been at the Park, playhouse, 
Exc^nge,’ or other public place, but I saw you ; for it 
was my business to watch and follow. 

Chris, Pray, when did you see me last at the Park, 
playhouse, or Exchange ? 

Ran. Some two, three days, or a week ago. 

Chris. I have not been this month out of this chamber 

Lyd. That is to delude me [Astde. 

Chris. I knew you were mistaken. 

Ran. You’ll pardon a lover’s memory, madam. — 
[Astde ] A pox ! I have hanged myself in my own Ime. 
One would think ray perpetual ill-luck in lying should 
break me of the quality ; but, like a losing gamester, 1 
am still for pushing on, till none will trust me. 

Chris. Come, sir, you run out of one error into a 
greater : you would excuse the rudeness of your mistake, 
and intrusion at this hour into my lodgings, with your 
gallantry to me, — more unseasonable and offensive. 

Ran. Nay, I am in love I see, for I blush and have not 
a word to say for myself. 

Chris But, sir, if you will needs play the gallant, pray 
leave my house before morning, lest you should be seen 

' t e The New Exchancr, a long building, erected upon the 
site of the stables of Durham House, on the south side of the 
Strand, and nearly opposite Bedford Street Opened in i6^, it 
became a fashionable lounge after the Restoration, and was pulled 
down in 1737. “ It was erected pirtly on the plan of the Royal 

Exchai^e, with vaults beneath, over which was an open paved 
arcade ; and above were walks of shops, occupied by perfumers and 
publishers, milhners and sempstresses.”— Curietttits 
Ltfuhn. '' 
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go hence, to the scandal of my honour. Rather than 
that should be, 111 call up die house and neighbouis to 
bear witness I bid you begone. 

Ran. Since you take a night visit so ill, madam, I will 
never wait upon you again but by day. I go, that I may 
hope to return j and, for once, I wish you a good night 
without me. 

Chrts. Good night, for as long as I live. 

[Exit Ranger. 

Lyd. And good night to my love, Tm sure. [Aside. 

Cftrts. Though I have done you an inconsiderable 
service, I assure you, madam, you are not a little obliged 
to mfc — [AuWe.] Pardon me, dear Valentme ! 

Lyd. I know not yet whether I am more obliged than 
injured : when I do, I assure }ou, madam, I shall not be 
insensible of either. 

Chm. I fear, madam, you are as liable to mistakes as 
your kinsman 

Lyd I fear I am more subject to ’em . it may be for 
want of sleep, therefore I’ll go home. 

Chns My Ijidy Flippant, good night 

L. Flip. Good night, or rather good morrow, faithful 
shepherdess. 

Chns. I’ll wait on you down. 

Lyd. Your coach stays yet, I hope. 

L. Flip. Certainly. [Exeunt. 



SCENE \\\.—The Street before Christina’s Lodging. 

Enter Ranger and Dapperwit. 

Dap. I was a faithful sentinel : nobody came out, let 
me perish ' 

Ran. No, no, I hunted upon a wrong scent ; I thought 
I had followed a woman, but found her an angel 
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Da/. What is her name? 

That you must tell me. What very fine woman 
» there lives hereabouts ? 

Dap. Faith, I know not any. She is, I warrant you, 
some fine woman of a term’s standing or so in the town ; 
such as seldom appear in public, but in their balconies, 
where they stand so constantly, one would think they had 
hired no other part of the house. 

Ran. And look like the pictures which painters expose 
to draw in customers ; — but I must know who she is. 
Vincent’s lodging is hard by, I’ll go and inquire of him, 
and lie with him to-night : but if he will not let me, I'll 
lie with you, for my lodging is too far off. 

Dap. Then I will go before, and expect you at mine. 

\Exeunt. 



SCENE IV — ViNCENl's Lodging 

Enter Vincent and Valentine in a riding habit, as 
neudyfrom a joumty. 

Vin. Your mistress, dear Valentine, will not be more 
glad to see you < but my wonder is no less than my 
joy, that you would return ere you were informed Cleri- 
moot were out of danger. His surgeons themselves 
have not been assured of his recovery till within these 
two days. 

Vat. I feared my mistress, not my life. My life I 
could trust again with my old enemy Fortune ; but no 
longer my mistress in the hands of my greater enemies, 
her relations. 

Vtn. Your fear was in the wrong place, then : for 
though my lx>rd Clerimont live, he and his relations may 
put you in more danger of your life than your mistress’s 
relations can of losing her. 
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Val. Would any could secure me her ! I would myself 
secure my life, for I should value it then. 

Vin. Come, come ; her relations can do you no hurt 
I date swear, if her mother should but say, “ Your hat 
did not cock handsomely," she would never ask her 
blessing again. 

Vat. Prithee leave thy fooling, and tell me if, since 
my departure, she has given evidences of her love, to 
clear those doubts I went away with : — for as absence is 
the bane of common and bastard love, ’ds the vindkap 
don of that which is true and generous. 

Vin. Nay, if you could ever doubt her love, you deserve 
to doubt on ; for there is no punishment great enough 
for jealousy — ^but jealousy. 

Vat, You may remember, 1 told you before my ffight 
I had quarrelled with the defamer of my mistress, but I 
thought I had killed my rival 

Via. But pray give me now the answer which the 
suddenness of your flight denied me } — how could Clcri- 
mont hope to subdue her heart by the assault of her 
honour? . 

I 'at. Pish'^t might be the stratagem of a rival to make 
me desist. 

J 7 h. For shame ' if ’twere not rather to vindicate her, 
than satisfy you, I would not tell you how like a Pene- 
lope she has behaved herself in your absence. 

Val, Let me know. 

V/m. Then know, the next day you went she put her- 
self in mourning, and — 

Vat. That might be for Cierimont, thinking him dead, 
as all the world besides thought 

Vttt. Still turning the digger’s iwint on yourself ' hear 
me out. 1 say she put herself into mourning for you — 
locked herself in her chamber this month for you — shut 
out her barking relations for you — has not seen the sun 
or the face of man since she saw you — thinks and talks 
of nothing but you — sends to me doily to hear of you — 
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and, in short, (I think,) is mad for you. All this I can 
swear ; for I am to her so near a neighbour, and so in- 
quisitive a friend for you — 

Enter Servant 

Serv. Mr. Ranger, sir, is coming up. 

Vin. What brings him now? he comes to lie with me. 

Val. Who, Ranger? 

Vin. Yes. Pray retire a little, till I send him off : — 
unless you have a mind to have your arrival published to- 
morrow in the coffee-houses. 

[V rttNTiNr. reiins to the door behind. 

Enter Ranger. 

Ran. What ' not yet a-bed ? your man is laying you 
to sleep with usquebaugh or brandy , is he not so ? 

Vtn. \Vhat punk ' will not be troubled with you to- 
night, therefore I am ? — is it not so ? 

Ran. I have been turned out of doors, indeed, just 
now, by a woman, — but such a woman, Vincent ' 

Vin. Yes, yes, your women are always such women ' 

Ran. A neighbour of yours, and I’m sure the finest 
you have. 

Vm. Prithee do not asperse my neighbourhood with 
your acquaintance; ’twould bring a scandal upon an 
alley. 

Ran. Nay, I do not know her , therefore I come to 
you. 

Vin. Twas no wonder she turned you out of doors, 
then ; and if she had known you, 'twould liave been a 
wonder she had let you stay. But where does she live ? 

Ran. Five doors off, on the right hand. 

Vin. Pish ! pish ! — 

Ran. What’s the matter ? 

Vin. Does she live there, do you say ? 

> Strumpet. 
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Ran. Yes ; I observed them exactly, that my account 
from you might be exa^t. Do you know who lives there ? 

Vin. Yes, so well, that I know you are mistaken. 

Ran. Is she not a young lady scarce eighteen, of 
extraordinary beauty, her stature next to low, and in 
mourning ? 

Vat. What is this ? {Aside. 

Vtn. She is ; but if you saw her, you broke in at 
window. 

Ran. I chased her home from the Park, indeed, taking 
her for another lady who had some claim to my heart, till 
she showed a better title to’t 

Vin. Hah ! hah ' hah * 

la/ Was she at the Park, then? and ha\e I a new 
rival ? [Aside 

Vin From the Park did you follow her, do you say ? 

—I knew you were mistaken. 

Ran. I tell you I am not. 

J'in If you are sure it was that house, it might be 
perhaps her woman stolen to the Park, unknown to her 
lady. 

Ran. My acquaintance does usually begin with the 
maid first, but now ’twas with the mistress, I assure you. 

I'm. The mistress — I tell you she has not been out 
of her doors since Valentine’s flight. She is his mistress, 
— the great heiress, Christina. 

Ran. I tell you then again, I followed that Chnstina 
from the Park home, where I talked with her half an 
hour, and intend to see her to-morrow again. 

Vat Would she talk with him too I [Aside. 

Vtn. It cannot be. 

Ran. Christina do you call her ? Faith I am sorry 
she is an heiress, lest it should bring the scandal of 
interest, and the design of lucre, upon my love. 

Vtn. No, no, her face and virtues will free you from 
that censure. But, however, 'tis not fairly done to rival 
your fnend Valentine in his absence ; and when he is 
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present you knov ’twill be dangerous, by my l^rd Cleri* 
monfs example. Faith, if you have seen her, I would 
not advise you to attempt it again. 

Ran. You may be merry, sir, you are not in love ; 
your advice I come not for, nor will I for your assistance. 
— Good night \Exit. 

Ved. Here’s your Penelope ! the woman that had not 
seeA the enn, nor face of man, since my departure ’ for 
it seems she goes out in the night, when the sun is absent, 
and faces are not distinguished. 

Vin. \Vhy ' do you believe him ? 

Val. Should I believe you ? 

Fin. 'Twere more for your interest, and you would be 
less deceived. If you believe him, you must doubt the 
chastity of all the fine iromen in town, and five miles 
about 

Val. His reports of them will little invalidate his 
testimony with me 

Vin. He spares not the innocents in bibs and aprons. 
I’ll secure you, he has made (at best) some gross mistake 
concerning Christina, which to-morrow will discover , in 
the meantime let us go to sleep. 

Val. I will not hinder you, because I cannot enjoy it 
myself . — 

Hunger, Revenge, to sleep are petty foes. 

But only Death the jealous eyes can close. 



{^Exeunt, 
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SCENE I . — A Room tn Mrs. Crossbu'E's Houses 
Enter Mrs. Jo^mr and Mrs. Crossbite. 

RS. JOYX. Good morrow, gossip. 

Mrs Cros Good morrow, — but why 
up so early, good gossip ? 

Mts.Joyn. My care and passionate 
concern for you and yours would not 
let me r^t, in truly. 

Mrs Cros. For me and mine ? 

Mrs Joyn. You know we have known one another 
long , I think it be some nine and-thirty years since you 
were married 

Mrs Cros Nine and thirty years old, mistress! I’d 
have }ou to know, I am no far born ihild ; and if the 
register had not been burned in the last great fire, alas ' — 
but my face needs no register sure . nine-and-thirty years 
old, said voii ? 

Mrs. Joyn. I said }ou had been so long married , but, 
indeed, you bear your years as well as any she in Pepper- 
alley. 

Mrs, Cros. Nine-and-thirty, mistress I 

Mrs. Joyn. This it is ; a woman, now>a>days, had 
rather you should find her faulty with a roan, I warrant 
you, than discover her age, I warrant you. 

Mrs. Cros. Marry, and 'tis the greatest secret far. 
Tell a miser he is rich, and a woman she is old, — you 
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will get no money of him. nor kindness of her. To tell 
me I was nine-and-thirty — (I say no more) ’twas un 
neighbourly done of you, mistress. 

Mrs.Joyn. My memory confesses my age, it seems, as 
much as my face ; for I thought — 

Afrs. Cros. Pray talk nor think no more of any one’s 
age , but say what brought you hither so early. 

Mrs.Joyn. How docs my sweet god-daughter, poor 
wTetch ? 

Mrs. Cros. Well, very well. 

Mrs Joyn. Ah, sweet creature ! Alas ! alas ' — I am 
sorry for her. 

Mrs. Cros. ^Vhy, what has she done to deserve your 
sorrow, or my reprehension ? 

Enter Lucy, and stands unseen at the door. 

Lucy What, are they talking of me ? {Aside. 

Mrs. Joyn. In short, she was seen going into the mcet- 
mghouse of the wicked, otherwise called the playhouse, 
hand in hand with that vile fellow Dappcrwit. 

Mrs. Ctos. Mr. Uapperwit ' let me tell you, if ’twere 
not for Master Dapperwit, we might have lived all this 
vacation upon green cheese, tnpe, and ox check. If he 
had It, we should not want it ; but, poor gentleman ' it 
often goes hard with him, — ^for he’s a wit. 

Mrs Joyn. So, then, you are the dog to be fed, while 
the house is broken up ' I say, beware ' The sweet bits 
you swallow will make your daughter’s belly swell, 
mistress ; and, after all your junkets, there will be a bone 
for you to pick, mistress. 

Mrs Cros. Sure, Master Dapperwit is no such manner 
of man < 

Mrs. Joyn He is a wit, you say ; and what are wits, 
but contemners of matrons, seducers, or deiamers of 
married women, and deflowerers of helpless virgins, 
even in the streets, upon the very bulks , ' affronters of 

> Bulk. " A stall before a shop.”— 
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midnight magistracy, and breakers of windows? in a 
word — 

Mrs. Cros. But he is a little wit, a modest wit, and 
they do no such outrageous things as your great wits do. 

Mrs. Joyn. Nay, I dare say, he will not say himself he 
is a little wit if you ask him. 

Lucy. Nay, I cannot hear this with patience — [Carnes 
/arrcarL] With your pardon, mother, you are as much 
mistaken as my godmother in Mr Dapperwit ; for he is 
a.s great a wit as any, and in what he speaks or writes as 
happy as any. I can assure you, he contemns all your 
tearing wits, in comparison of himself. 

Mrs Joyn. Alas, poor young wretch ' I cannot blame 
thee so much as thy mother, for thou art not thjself. His 
bewitdimg madrigals have charmed thee into some 
heathenish imp with a hard name 

Lttcy N)mph, you mean, godmother 

Mrs Joyn. But you, gossip, know whafs what. Yes- 
terday, as I told you, a fine old alderman of the city, see- 
ing your daughter in so ill hands as Dapperwit’s, was 
zealously, and in pure charity, bent upon her redemption . 
and has sent me to tell you, he will take her into his care 
and relieve your necessities, if you think good. 

Mrs Cros. Will he relieve all our necessities ? 

Mrs Joyn, All. 

Mrs Cros Mine, as well as my daughter’s ? 

Mrs Joyn Yes. 

Mrs Crof. Well fare his heart ’ — D’ye hear, daughter, 
Mrs. Joyner has satisfied me clearly , Dapperwit is a vile 
fellow, and, in short, you must put an end to that scan- 
dalous familiarity between you. 

Lucy. I.£av8 sweet Mr. Dapperwit! — oh furious in- 
gratitude ' Was he not the man that gave me my first 
Farrendon' gown, put me out of Worsted stockings and 
plain handkerchiefs, taught me to dress, talk, and move 
well ? 

' Ot Feirandine ■ a stuff mede of ulk and wooL 
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Mrs. eras. He has taught to talk indeed ; but, 
huswife, I will not have my pleasure disputed. 

Mrs.Joyn. Nay, indeed, you are too tart with her, 
poor sweet soul. 

Lucy. He taught me to rehearse, too, — ^would have 
brought me into the playhouse, where I might have had 
as good luck as others : I might have had good clothes, 
plate, jewels, and things so well about me, that my neigh- 
bours, the little gentlemen’s wives of fifteen hundred or 
two thousand pounds a year, should have retired into the 
country, sick uith env}’ of my prosperity and greatness 

Mrs. Joyn. If you follow your mother's counsel, you 
are like to enjoy all you talk of sooner than by Dapper- 
wit’s assistance — a poor wretch that goes on tick for the 
paper he writes his lampoons on, and the very ale and 
coffee tliat inspire him, as they say. 

Mrs. Cros. I am credibly informed so, indeed, Mailam 
Joyner. 

Mrs./o)n. Well, I ha\e discharged my conscience, 
good morrow to you both. [E.veunt severally. 





ijCENE II. — Mrs Crossbite’s Dming-room. 

Enter Dai’perwit and R.am.ek. 

Dap This is the cabinet in which I hide iny jewel , a 
small house, in an obscure, little, retired street, too. 

Kan. Vulgarly, an alley. 

Dap. Nay, I hide my mistress with as much care .-ts a 
spark of the town does his money from his dun after a 
good hand at play j and notliing but you could have 
wrought upon me for a sight of her, let me perish. 

Kan. My obligation to you is great ; do not lessen it 
bv delays of the favour you promised. 

Dap. But do not censure ray honour , for if you had 
not been in a desperate condition, — for as one nail must 
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beat out another, one poison expel another, one fire draw 
out another, one fit of drinking cure the sickness of 
another, — so, the surfeit you took last night of Christina’s 
eyes shall be cured by Lucjr’s this morning ; or as — 

Ran. Nay, I bar more similitudes. 

Da/, What, in my mistress’s lodging? that were as 
hard as to bar a young parson in the pulpit, the fifth of 
November, railing at the Church of Rome ; or as hard as 
to put you to bed to Lucy and defend you from touching 
her , or as— 

Ran. Or as hard as to make you hold your tongue.— 
I shall not see your mistress, I see. 

Da/. Miss Lucy ! Miss Lucy ' — [Knacis at the door 
and returns.'] — de\il take me, if good men (I say no 
more) have not been upon their knees to roe, to see her, 
and you at last must obtain it 

Ran. I do not believe you. 

Dap. 'Tis such as she ; she is beautiful nithout affec- 
tation , amorous without impertmency ; any and brisk 
nithout impudence, frolic without rudeness; and, m a 
word, the justest creature breathing to her assignation. 

Ran, You praise her as if you had a mind to part with 
her ; and yet you resolve, I see, to keep her to yourself. 

Da/. Keep her ' poor creature, she cannot leave me ; 
and rather than leave her, I would leave wnting lampoons 
or sonnets almost. 

Ran. Well, I’ll leave you with her then. 

Da/. WTiat, will you go without seeing her > 

Ran. Rather than stay without seeing her. 

Da/. Yes, yes, you shall see her , but let me perish if 
I ha\e not been offered a hundred guineas for a sight of 
her ; by — I say no more. 

Ran. [Aside.] I understand you now. — [A/oud.] If the 
favour be to be purchased, then I’ll bid all I have about 
me for’t. 

Da/. Fy, fy, Mr. Ranger ! you are pleasant, I’faith. Do 
you thmk I would sell the sight of my rarity ? — like those 
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gentlemen who hang out flags at Charing Cross, or 
like — 

Ran. Nay, then I’m gone again. 

Dap. What, you take it ill I refuse your money? rather 
than ^at should be, give us it j but take notire I will 
borrow it. Now I think on’t, Lucy wants a gown and 
some knacks. 

Ran. Here. 

Dap. But I must pay it you again * I will not take it 
unless you engage your honour I shall pay it you again. 

Ran. You must pardon me \ I will not engage my 
honour for such a tnfle. Go, fetch her out 

Dap Well, she’s a ravishing creature : such eyes and 
lips, Mr. Ranger ' 

Ran. Pnthee go. 

Dap. Such neck and breasts, Mr. Ranger ' 

Ran. Again, prithee go. 

Dap. Such feet, legs, and thighs, Mr Ranger ' 

Ran. Prithee let me see ’em. 

Dap And a mouth no bigger than your ring '-—I need 
say no more. 

Ran. Would thou wert never to speak again ' 

Dap And then so neat, so sweet a creature m bed, 
that, to my knowledge, she does not change her sheets in 
half a year. 

Ran. I thank you for that allay to my impatience. 

Dap. Miss Lucy ' Miss Lucy * Miss ' — 

{Knocking at the door. 

Ran Will she not open ? I am afraid my pretty miss 
is not stirring, and therefore will not admit us. Is she 
not gone her walk to Lamb’s Conduit ? ' 

Dap. Fy, fy, a quibble next your stomach in a morn- 

' In 1577. William Lamb (formerly a {'eiUlcman of the chapel to 
Henry VIII ) caused to be constructed, m the fields where now 
stands Lamb’s Conduit Street, a reservoir and a conduit by which 
the water was conveyed to Snow Hill. These fields formed a place 
of resort for the inhabitants of the adjuininc districts "The conduit 
was restored, from a design by Su Christopher Wren, in 1667. 
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ing I What if die should hear us ? would you lose a 
mistress for a quibble ? that's more than I could do, let 
me perish '—She's within, I hear her. 

Ran. But she will not hear you ; she’s as deaf as if 
you were a dun or a constable. 

Dap Pish ' give her but leave to gape, rub her e>es, 
and put on her day pinner , the long patch under the 
left eye ; awaken the roses on her cheeks with some 
Spanish wool, and warrant her breath with some lemon- 
peel , the doors fly off the hinges, and she into my arms 
She knows there is as much artifice to keep a victory as 
to gain It , and 'tis a sign she values the concjuc'st of my 
heart 

Ran I thought her beauty had not stood m need of art 

Dap Beauty’s a coward still w ithout the help of art, 
and may have the fortune of a conquest but cannot keep 
It Beauty and art can no more be asunder than love 
and honour 

Ran Or, to speak more like yourself, w it and judgment 

Dap Don’t you hear the door wag yet ? 

Ran Not a whit 

Dap Miss ' miss ' ’tis your slave that calls Come, 
all this tricking for him ' — Lend me your comb, Mr 
Ranger 

Ran. No, I am to be preferred to-day, you are to set 
me off You arc in possession, I will not lend you arms 
to keep me out. 

Dap A pox ' don’t let me be ungrateful , if she has 
smugged herself up for me, let me prune and flounce my 
peruke a little for her. There’s ne’er a y oung fellow in 
the towm but wilt do as much for a mere stranger in the 
playhouse 

Ran A wit’s wig has the privilege of being uncombed 
in the very playhouse, or in the presence 

Dap But not in the presence of his mistress , 'tis a 
greater neglect of her than himself. Pray lend me your 
comb 
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Ran. I would not have men of wit and courage make 
use of every fop’s mean arts to keep or gain a mistress. 

Dap. But don't you see every day, though a man have 
never so much wit and courage, his mistress will revolt 
to those fops that wear and comb perukes well. I’ll 
break off the bargain, and will not receive you my 
partner. 

Ran. Therefore you see I am setting up for myself. 

[Combs his peruke. 

Dap. She comes, she comes '—pray, your comb 

[Snatches Ranger's comb. 

Enter Mrs. Crossbite. 

Mrs. Cros. Bargain ' — what, are you offering us to 
sale? 

Dap. A pox ' is'tshe? — Here take) our comb again 
then. [Returns the comb. 

Mrs. Cros. Would you sell us ? ’tis like you, y’fads. 

Dap. Sell thee ' — where should we find a chapman ? 
Go, prithee, mother, call out my dear Miss Lucy. 

Mrs. Cros. Your Miss Lucy ' I do not wonder you 
have the conscience to bargain for us behmd our backs, 
since you have the impudence to claim a propriety in us 
to my face. 

Ran. How’s this, Dappenvit’ 

Dap. Come, come, this gentleman will not think the 
worse of a woman for my acquaintance with her. He has 
seen me bring your daughter to the lure with a chiney- 
orange, from one side of the playhouse to the other. 

Mrs. Cros I would have the gentleman and you to 
know my daughter is a girl of reputation, though she has 
been seen in jour company ; but is now so sensible of 
her past danger, that she is resolved never more to vem 
ture her pitcher to the well, as they say. 

Dap. How's that, widow? I wonder at your confidence. 

Mrs. Cros. I wonder at your old impudence, that 
where ypu have had so frequent repulses you should pro' 
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voice another, and bring your ulend here to witness your 
disgrace 

Dap. Hark you, widow, a little. 

Mrs. Cros. What, have you mortgaged my daughter to 
that gentleman ; and now would offer me a snip to join 
in the secunty ! 

Dap. \Asidt.\ She overheijd me talk of a bargain ; — 
’twas unlucky. — \Aloud?[ Your wrath i& grounded upon a 
mistake : Miss Lucy herself shall be judge ; call her out, 
pray. 

Mts. Cro<i. She shall not ; she will not come to you. 

Dap. Till I hear it fiom her own mouth, I cannot 
believe it. 

Mrs. Cros You shall hear her say ’t through the door. 

Dap I shall doubt it unless she say it to my face 

Mrs. Cros. Shall we be troubled with you no more 
then? 

Dap. If she command my death, I cannot disobey her. 

Mrs. Cros. Come out, child. 

Enter Ll'CV, holding down her h'ad. 

Dap. Your servant, dearest miss . can you have — 

Mrs. Cros. I.*t me ask her. 

Dap. No, I’ll ask her. 

Ran. I’ll throw up cross or pile ' who sliall ask her. 

Dap. Can you have the heart to say you will never 
more break a cheese cake with me at New Spnng Garden,* 
the Neat-house, or Chelsea? never more sit in my lap at 

' “ Cross or pile " equivalent to our heads or tails." Across 
was usually on the reverse of old English coins; the obverse was 
called the “pile," from the pile or punch with which the iinpressinn 
was struck 

■ The New Spring Garden, at Vauxhall ; afterwards undi r the 
name of Vauxhall, the mo: t famous place of resort of that kind in 
the metropolis It wras first opened about 1661, when Eveljn de- 
scribes It as “a prett) -contriv’d plantation,” and was closed tn 
1859. Pepj-s has an interesting entry concerning it, under date 
of May 28, 1667 . “ I by water to Pox-hall, and there walked in 
Spring-garden. A great deal ti company, and the weather and 
garden pleasant : and it is very pleasant and cheap gotog thither. 
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a aew play? never more wear a suit of knots of my 
choice ? and, last of all, never more pass away an after- 
noon with me again in the Green Ganet ? — do not forget 
the Green Ganet. 

Lwy. I wish I had never seen the Green Ganet 

Damn the Green Ganet ' 

Dap, Damn the Green Ganet ' — You are strangely 
altered ] 

Lucy. Tis you are altered. 

Dap. You have refused Colby’s Mulbeny-garden, and 
the French houses, for the Green Garret ; and a little 
something in the Green Ganet pleased you more than 
the best treat the other places could yield , and can you 
of a sudden quit the Green Ganet > 

Lucy. Since you have a design to pawn me for the 
rent, ’tis time to remove my goods. 

Dap. Thou art e.vtremely mistaken. 

Lucy. Besides, I have heard such strange things of you 
this morning. 

Dap. What things ? 

Lucy I blush to speak ’em. 

Dap I know my innocence, therefor# take my charge 
as a favour. What have I done ? 

Lucy Then know, vile wit, my mother has confessed 
just now thou wert false to me, to her too certain 
knowledge; and hast forced even Iier to be false to 
me too. 

Dap Faults in drink, I.ucy, when we are not our- 
selves, should not condemn us. 

Lucy. And now to let me out to hire like a hackney ' 
— I tell you my own dear mother shall bargain for me no 
more ; there are as little as I can bargain for themselves 
now-a-days, as well as properer women. 

for a man may go to spend what he will, or nothing, all as one. 
But to hear the lughtingale and other birds, and here fiddles and 
there a harp, and here a Jew’s trump, and here laughing, and there 
fine people walking, is mighty divertising.” — The Neat-house was 
a place of entertainment at Pimlica 
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Mrs. Cros. Whispering all this while ! — Beware of his 
snares again : come away, child. 

Dap. Sweet, dear miss — 

Lucy. Bargain for me ' — you have reckoned without 
your hostess, as they say. Bargain for me' bargain 
for me ' [Exit. 

Dap. I must return, then, to treat with you, 

Mrs. Cros Treat me no treatings, but take a word for 
all You shall no more dishonour niy daughter, nor 
molest my lodgings, as you have done at all hours. 

Dap. Do you intend to change 'em, then, to Bride- 
well, or Long’s powdenng-tub ? ' 

Mrs Cros No, to a bailiff’s house, and then you’ll he 
so civil, I presume, as not to trouble us. 

Ran Here, will you have my comb again, Dapperw'it ? 

Dap A pox ' I think women take inconstancy from 
me worse than from any man breathing 

Mrs Cros. Pray, sir, forget me before you write your 
next lampoon [EaR. 

Enter Sir SiMOX Adduplotiw the dress of a Clerk — 
Rvnger retires to the bach^iound. 

Sir Sint. Have I found you? have I found jou in 
your by nalks, faith and troth ? I am almost out of 
breath in following you Gentlemen when they get into 
an alley walk so fast, as if they had more earnest busi- 
ness there than in the broad streets. 

Dap [/fr/ifc ]— How came this sot hither? Fortune 
has sent him to case mycholer — You impudent rascal, who 
are you, that dare intrude thus on us ? [Strikes him. 

Sir Si III. Don’t you know me, Dapperwit? sure you 
know me. [Soft/y. 

' A powilering tub meant properly a tub in which meat is salted, 
to spiinkle with salt being an occasional sense of the verb “ to 
powder " Hence the name of powdering tub was applied to placi". 
whtre persons afflicted with a certain disease were cured Compare 
Shakespeare, Measurt for Measure, iii a ; “ Troth, sir, she nath 
eaten up all her beef, and the it herself <n the tub.” Also >11*/ 
Htnm u. I. 
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Dap, Wilt thou dishonour me with thy acquaintance 
too ? thou rascally, insolent, pen-and-ink roan. 

{Strikes him again. 

Sir Sim. Oh ' oh ' sure you know roe ! pray know roc. 

{Softly. 

Dap. By thy saucy familiarity, thou shouldst be a marker 
at a tennis-court, a barber, or a slave that fills cofiec. 

Sir Stm. Oh ' oh ' 

Dap. What art thou ? {Kuk^ lihu. 

Sir SiM. Nay, I must not discover myself to Ranger 
for a kick or two. Oh, pray hold, sir : by that you will 
know me. {Delivers him a Utter. 

Dap. How, Sir Simon ' 

Su Stm. Mum, mum, make no eveuses, nnn , I would 
not Ranger should have known me for fi\e hundred — 
kicks. 

Dap. Voiir disguise is so natural, I protest* it will 
excuse me 

Sir Sim. I know that, j i .. te make no excuses, I say. 
No ceremony between thee and I, man •—read the letter. 

Dap. What, you have not opened it ' 

Sir Stm Pnthee, don’t be angry, the seal is a little 
cracked : for I could not help kissing Mrs. Mirtlia's 
letter. The word is, now or never Her l.ithi r she 
finds will be abroad all this day, and she longs to sec 
your friend Sir Simon Addleplot -faiih ’tis a pretty 
jest , while I am with her, and jiraising myself to her at 
no ordinary rate. Let thee and I alone at an intrigue 

Dap. Tell her I will not iail to meet her at the ]>lacc 
and tima Have a care of your charge, and manage 
your business like yourself, for yourself. 

Sir Stm. I warrant you. 

Dap The gaming Gripe’s daughter inll make me 
support the loss of this young j'llt here. {Aade. 

Han. {Coming foruiard\ What fellow’s that? 

Dap. A servant to a friend of mme. 

Ran. Methinks he something resembles oiir acquaint- 
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aace Sir Simon ; but it is no compliment to tell him so : 
for that knight is the most egregious coxcomb that ever 
played with lady’s fan. 

Sir So ! thanks to my disguise, I know my 
enemies ! {Aside. 

Ran. The most incorrigible ass, beyond the reproof of 
a kicking rival or a frowning mistress. But, if it be 
jiossible, thou dost use him worse than his mistress or 
rival can : thou dost make such a cully of him. 

Sir Sim. Does he think so too ? [Aside. 

Dap. Go, friend, go about your business . — [Exit Sir 
S1.M0N.] A pox 1 you would spoil all, just in the critical 
time of projection. He brings me here a summons from 
his mistress, to meet her m the evening ; will you come 
to my wedding ? 

Ran Don’t speak so loud, youll break poor Lucy’s 
heart Poor creature, she cannot leave you ; and, rather 
than leave her, you would ’’ave writing of lampoons or 
sonnets— almost 

Dap. Come, let her go, ungrateful baggage!— But now 
you talk of sonnets, I am no living wit if her love has not 
cost me two thousand couplets at least 

Ran. But what would you give, now, for a new satire 
against women, ready made? — Twould be as convenient 
to buy satires against women ready made, as it is to buy 
cravats ready tied. 

Dap, Or as — 

Ran. Hey, come away, come away, Mr , or as — 

[Exeunt. 
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Mrs.JoyH. Tis a small house, you see, and mean 
furniture; for no gallants are suffered to come hither. 
She might have had ere now as good lodgings as any in 
town , her Mortlake ’ hangings, great glasses, cabinets, 
china, embroidered beds, Persia carpets, gold>])1ate, and 
the like, if she would have put herself forward. But 
your worship may please to make ’em remove to a place 
fit to receive one of your worship’s quality , for this is a 
little scandalous, in truly. 

Gripe. No, no j I like it well enough — I am not 
dainty. Besides, privacy, privacy, Mrs Joyner ' I love 
privacy in opposition to the wicked, who hate it. 

[Looks about, 

Mrs Joyu. \Vhat do you look for, sir ? 

Gripe, Walls have ears , but, besides, I look for a 
private place to retire to, in time of need. Oh ' here’s 
one convenient. 

[Turns up a hanging, and discoi'ers the slender 
provisions op the family 

Mrs. Joyn, But you see, poor innocent souls, to what 
use they put it ; — not to hide gallants 

Gripe Temperance is the nurse of chastity 

Mrs, Joyn. But your worship may please to mend 
their fare , and, when you come, may make them enter- 
tain jou better than, you see, they do themselves. 

Gnpe No, I am not dainty, as I told you. I abomi- 
nate entertainments ; — no entertainments, pray, .Mrs 
Joyner 

Mrs. Joyn No' [.■iitde. 

Gripe 'I'here can be no entertainment to me more 
luscious and savoury than communion with that little 
gentlewoman. — Will you call her out? I fast till I see 
her. 


' The Mortlake tapestry was of some note at this time The 
works had been founded under the patronage of James I., and 
Rulicns and Vondyck subsequently lent their services to the under- 
taking. 
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Mrs. Joyn. But, in truly, your worship, we should have 
brought a bottle or two of Rhenish and some Naples 
biscuit, to have entertained the young gentlewoman. 
’Tis the mode for lovers to treat their mistresses. 

Gripe. Modes I I tell you, Mrs. Joyner, I hate modes 
and forms. 

Mrs, Joyn. You must send for something to entertain 
her with. 

Gripe. Again entertaining ' — we will be to each other 
a feast. 

Mrs. Joyn. I shall be ashamed, in truly, your worship. 
— Besides, the young gentlewoman will despise you. 

Gripe. I shall content her, I warrant you , leave it to 
me. 

Mrs Joyn. [Asuie.] I am sure you will not content 
me, if you will not content her ; ’tis as impossible for a 
man to lore and be a miser, as to love and be wise, as 
they say. 

Grfpe, While you talk of treats, you starve my eyes; 
I long to see the fair one ; fetch her hither. 

Mrs. Joyn, I am ashamed she should find me so 
abominable a liar , I have so praised you to her, and, 
above all your virtues, your liberality ; which is so great 
a virtue, that it often excuses ) outh, beauty, courage, 
wit, or anything. 

Gripe. Pish, pish ! ’tis the virtue of fools , every fool 
can have it 

Mrs. Joyn. And will your worship want it, then ? I 
told her — 

Gripe. Why would you tell her anything of me ? you 
know 1 am a modest man. But come, if you will have 
me as extravagant as the wicked, take that and fetch us 
a treat, as you call it. 

Mrs. Joyn. Upon my life a groat ! what will this pu^ 
chase? 

Gripe, Two black pots of ale and a cake, at the cellar. 
— Come, the wine has arsenic in’t 
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Mrs. Jeyn. \Aside^ Wdl, I am mistaken, and mj hopes 
are abused : I never knew any man so mortified a miser, 
that he would deny his lechery anything ; I must be even 
with thee then another way. [Exit. 

Gripe. These useful old women are more exort>itant 
and craving in their desires than the young ones in theirs. 
These prodigals in white perukes spoil 'em both ; and 
that’s the reason, when Ae squires come under my 
dutches, I make 'em pay for their folly and mine, and 
'tis but conscience: — oh, here comes the fair one at 
last 1 

Re-enter Mrs. Jovner leading in Lvcy, who hangs back- 
wards as she enters. 

Lssg/. Oh Lord, there's a roan, godmother ! 

Mrs.Joyn. Come in, child, thou art so bashful — 

Lucy. My mother is from home too, I dare not 

Mrs.Joyn. If she were here, she’d teach you better 
mannera 

Lucy. I’m afraid she’d be angry. 

Mrs. Joyn. To see you so mudi an asa — Come along, 
I say. 

Gripe. Nay, speak to her gently ; if you won’t, I will. 

iMty. Thank you, sir. 

Gripe. Pretty innocent ' there is, I see, one left of her 
age ; what hap have 1 1 Sweet little gentlewoman, come 
sit down by me. 

Ia!^. I am better bred, I hope, sir. 

Gnpe. You must sit down by me. 

Lucy. I’d rather stand, if you please. 

Gripe. To please roe, you roust sit, sweetest. 

Lucy. Not before my godmother, sure. 

Gripe, Wonderment of innocence ! 

Mrs.Joyn. A poor bashful girl, sir: I’m sorry she is 
not better taught. 

Gripe. I am glad she is not taught ; I’ll teach her 
myself 
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Are you a daacing-master then, sir? But if I 
should be dull, and not move as you would have me; you 
would not beat me, sir, I hope ? 

Gripe. Beat tiiee, hcmeysuckle I 111 use thee thus, 
and thus, and thua \Kissa her?^ Ah, Mrs. Joyner, 
prithee go fetch our treat now. 

Mrs. Joyn. A treat of a groat ! I will not wag. 

Gripe. Why don’t you go ? Here, take more money, 
and fetch what you will ; take here, nalf-a-crown. 

Mrs. Jeyn. What will half-a-crown do ? 

Gripe. Take a crown then, an angel, a piece ; 
begone ! 

Mrs. Joyn. A treat only will not serve my turn; I 
must buy the poor wretch there some toys. 

Grtpe. What toys ? what ? speak quickly. 

Mrs. Joyn. Pendants, necklaces, fans, ribbons, points, 
laces, stockings, gloves— 

Grtpe. Hold, hold ! before it comes to a gown. 

Mrs. Joyn. Well remembered, sir ; indeed she wants a 
gown, for she has but that one to her back. For your 
own sake you should give ho’ a new gown, for variety of 
dresses rouses desire, and makes an old mistress seem 
every day a new one. 

Grtpe. For that reason she shall have no new gown ; 
for I am naturally constant, and as I am still the same, I 
love she should be still the same. But here, take half a 
piece for the other things. 

Mrs. Joyn. Half a piece ! — 

Gripe. Pnthee, begone ! — take t’other piece then— two 
pieces — three pieces — five ! here, ’tis all I have. 

Mrs. Joyn. I must have the broad-seal nng too, or I 
stir not 

Gripe. Insatiable woman ! will you have that too .' 
Prithee spare me that, 'twas my grandfather’s. 

Mrs. Joyn. That’s Cdse, he had ne’er a coat.— So ' now 
1 go ; this is but a violent fit, and will not hold. \Aside. 

* The ugel was worth tor., anti the piece 22s. 
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Lw^. Oh 1 whither do you go, godmother ? will you 
leave me alone ? 

Mrs./oyn. The gentleman will not hurt you; you 
may venture yourself with him alone. 

Lucy. I think I may, godmother. — {^Exit Mrs. 
JovNtR.] What' will you lock me in, sir? don’t lock 
me in, sir. [Gripe, at the door, locks it. 

Gripe. Tis a private lesson, I must teach you, fair. 

Z»o'* I don't see your fiddle, sir ; where is your little 
kit? 

Gripe. I’ll show it thee presently, sweetest. — [A/lr a 
chair against the door]. — Necessity, mother of invention ' 
— Come, my dearest [Taka her in his arms. 

Lucy What do you mean, sir? don’t hurt me, sir, 
will you — Oh ' oh ' you will kill me ' Murder ' murder ! 
— Oh ! oh ' — help ' help ' oh ' 

The door is broken open ; enter Mrs Cro&^bi if, and 
her I.andIord, and his 'Prentice, in aprons. 

Mrs. Cros. 'What, murder my daughter, villain ' 

Lucy I wish he had murdered me. — Oh ' oh ' 

Mrs. Cros. What has he done ? 

Lucy Why would you go out, and leave me alone? 
unfortunate woman that I am ' 

Gnpe. How now, what will this end in ? [Aside. 

Mrs. Cros. Who brought him in ? 

Lu^. That witch, that treacherous false woman, my 
godmother, who has betrayed me, sold roc to his lust.— 
Oh ' oh ' — 

Mrs. Cros. Have you ravished my daughter, then, 
you old goat? ravished my daughter! — ravished my 
daughter ' speak, villain. 

Gripe. By yea aud by nay, no such matter 

Mrs. Cros. A canting rogue, too ! Take notice, land- 
lord, he has ravished my daughter, you see her 
all in tears and distraction ; and see there the wicked 
engine of the filthy execution. —[Pointing to the chair.] 
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— Jeremy, call up the neighbours, and the constable. — 
False villain ! thou shalt die for it 

Grtpe. Hold I hold ! — [Aside.'] — Nay, I am caught 

Mrs. Cros. Go, go, make haste — 

Lucy. Oh ! oh ! — 

Mrs. Cros. Poor wretch ! — Go quickly. 

Gripe. Hold ! hold ! — ^Thou young spawn of the old 
serpent t wicked, as I thought thee innocent ' wilt thou 
say I would have ravished th^ ? 

Lucy. I will swear you did ravish me. 

Gripe. I thought so, treacherous Eve! — then I am 
gone, I must shift as well as I can. 

Lucy. Oh ' oh I — 

Mrs. Cros. Will none of you call up the neighbours, 
and the authority of the alley ? 

Gripe. Hold, I’ll give you twenty mark ' among you 
to let me go 

Mrs. Cros. Villain ' nothing shall buy thy life. 

Land. But stay, Mrs. Crossbite, let me talk with you. 

Lucy. Oh ' oh ! — 

Land. Come, sir, I am your fnend — in a word, 1 
have appeased her, and she shall be contented with a 
little sum. 

Grtpe. What is it ? what is it ? 

Land. But five hundred pounds. 

Gripe. But five hundred pounds! — hang me then, 
hang me rather. 

Land. You will say I have been your fnend. 

Pren. The constable and neighbours are a-coming. 

Grtpe. How, how , will you not take a hundred ? 
pray use conscience in your ways. 

[Kneels to Mrs. Crossbite. 

Mrs. Cros. I scorn your money I I will not take a 
thousand. 

Gripe. [Aside."] My enemies are many, and I shall be 
a scandal to the faithful, as a laughing-stock to the 

' The mark was worth ijr. 41 /. 
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uvAeA.— [Aloud.'] Go^ prepare >oar enginet for my 
p0secution ; I’ll give yon the best security I can. 

Zand The instruments ate drawing in the other room, 
if you please to go thither. 

Afrr. Cros. Indeed, now I consider, a portion will do 
my daughter more good than hk death. That would but 
publish her shame j money wUl cover it— probatum est, as 
they say. Let me tell you, sir, 'tis a charitable thing to 
give a young maid a portion. [Exeutit. 



SCENE IV. — L,vni.\’s Lodging. 

Enter Lydia and Ijidy Flippant, attended by Lfonorl. 

Lyd. ’Tis as hard for a woman to conceal her indig. 
nation from her apostate lover, as to conceal her love 
from her faithful servant. 

Z. Flip. Or almost as hard as it is for the prating 
fellows now-a'<]ays to conceal the favours of obliging 
ladies. 

Lyd. If Ranger should come up, (I saw him just now 
in the street,) the discoverf of my anger to him now 
would be as mean as the disotlery of my love to him 
before. 

Z Flip. Though I did so mean a thing as to love a 
fellow, I would not do so mean a thing as to confess it, 
certainly, by my trouble to part with him If I confessed 
love, it should be before they left me. 

Lyd. So you would deserve to be left, before you 
were. But coulil jou ever lo so mean a thing as to 
confess 1 jve to any ? 

L Flip. Yes ; but I never did so mean a thing as 
really to love any. 

Lyd. You had once a husband. 
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L. FUp. Fy r madam, do you think me so ill bred as^ 
to love a husband? 

LyA You had a widow’s heart, before you were a 
widow, I see. 

L. Flip. I should rather make an adventure of my 
honour with a gallant for a gown, a new coach, a neck- 
lacerthan dap my husband’s cheeks for them, or sit in 
his lap. I should be as ashamed to be caught in such a 
posture with a husband, as a brisk well-bred spark of 
the town would be to be cau^t on his knees at prayers 
—unless to his mistress. 

Enter Rancer and Dapperwit. 

Lyi. Mr. Ranger, 'twas obligingly done of you. 

Ran. Indeed, cousin, I bad kept my promise with you 
last night, but this gentleman knows — 

Lyd. You mistake me ; but you shall not lessen any 
favour you do to roe. You are going to excuse your not 
coming to me last night, when I take it as a particular 
obligation, that though you threatened me with a visit, 
upon consideration you were so civil as not to trouble 
me 

Dap. This is an unlucky morning with me ! here’s my 
eternal persecution, the widow Flippant [Aside. 

L. Fhp. What Mr. Dapperwit * 

[Dapperwit nitres to the back of the staige, 
/ollotced by Lady Flippant. 

Ran. Inde^ cousin, besides my business, another 
cause I did not wait on you was, my apprehension you 
were gone to the Park, notwithstanding your promise to 
the contraiy. 

Lyd. Therefore, you went to the Park to visit me 
there, notwithstanding your promise to the contrary ? 

Rcm. IVho, I at the Park 1 when I had promised to 
wait upon you at your lodging I But were you at the 
Park, madam? 

Lyd. Who, I at the Park 1 when I had promised to 
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wait for you at home ! I was no morelR the Park than 
you were. Were you at the Park ? 

Ran. The Park had been a dismal desert to me, not- 
withstanding all the good company in it, if I had wanted 
youra 

Lyd. \Asiie^ Because it has been the constant en- 
deavour of men to keep women ignorant, they think us 
so ; but ’tis that increases our inquisitiveness, and makes 
us know them ignorant as false. He is as impudent a 
dissembler as the widow Flippant, who is making her 
importunate addresses m vain, for aught I see 

[Lady Flippant foru<atd,driringTi\vvv.v.- 
wiT from one side of the stage to the other 

L. Flip. Dear Mr. Dapperwit ! merciful Mr. Dapper- 
tyit ! 

Dap. Unmerciful Lady Flippant ' 

L. Flip. Will you be satisfied ? 

Dap. Won’t you be satisfied ? 

L. Flip. That a wit should be jealous , that a u it 
should be jealous ' there’s never a brisk young fellow in 
the town, though no wit. Heaven knows, but thmks too 
well of himself, to think ill of his wife or mistresa Now, 
that a wit should lessen his opinion of himself; — for 
shame ! 

Dap. I promised to bring you off, but I find it enough 
to shift for myself— [Softly t apart to Ranger. 

Lyd. What ' out of breath, madam ' 

Z Flip. I have been defending our cause, madam , 
I have beat him out of the pit I do so mumble these 
prating, censorious fellows they call vnts, when I meet 
with them. 

Dap. Her ladyship, indeed, is the only thing in petti- 
coats I dread. 'Twas well for me there was company in 
the room ; for I dare no more venture myself with her 
alone, than a cully that has been bit dares venture him- 
self in a tavern with an old rook. 

Z. Flip. I am the revenger of our sex, certainly. 
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Dap, And the most insadable one I ever knew, 
madam; I dare not stand your fury longer. — Mr. 
Ranger, I will go before and make a new appointment 
with your friends that expect you at dinner at the 
P'rench-house ; ’tis fit business still wait on love. 

Ran. Do so — but now I think on’t, Sir Thomas goes 
out of town this afternoon, and I shall not see him here 
again these three months. 

Lyd. Nay, pray take him with you, sir. 

Z. Flip. No, sir, you shall not take the gentleman 
from his mistress, — [Ast'di to Dapperwit.J Do not go 
yet, sweet Mr, Dapperwit 

Lyd. Take him with you, sir ; I suppose his business 
may be there to borrow or win money, and I ought not 
to be his hindrance : for when he has none, he has his 
desperate designs upon that little I have , — for want of 
money makes as devout lovers as Christians. 

Dap. I hope, madam, he offers you no less security 
than ins liberty. 

Lyd. His liberty is as poor a pawn to take up money 
on as honour. He is like the desperate bankrupts of 
this age, who, if they can get people’s fortunes into their 
hands, care not though they spend them in jail all their 
lives. 

Z Flip. And the poor crediting ladies, when they have 
parted with their money, must be contented with a 
pitiful composition, or starve, for ail them. 

Ran Hut widows are commonly so wise as to be sure 
*heir men are solvable before they trust ’em. 

Z Flip. Can you blame 'em ' I declare I will trust 
no man. Pray, do not take it ill, gentlemen . quacks in 
their bills, and poets in the titles of their plajs, do not 
more disappoint us, than gallants with their promises ; 
but I trust none. 

Dap. Nay, she’s a very Jew in that particular. To 
iny knowledge, she'll know her man, over and over 
again, before she trust him. 
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Ntm. WeQ, my dearest eonstn, good-moirow. Wben 
I stay from you so Imig again, blame me to purpose, 
and be extremely angry; for nothing can make me 
amends for the loss of your compaoy, but your repre- 
hension of my absence. I’ll take such a chiding as 
kindly as Russian wives do beating. 

Lyd. If you were my husband, I could not take your 
absence more kindly than I do. 

And if you were my wife, I would trust you as 
much out of my sight as I could, to show my opinion of 
your virtue. 

L. Fltp. A well-bred gentleman, I warrant. — Will you 
go then, cruel Mr. Dapperwit? 

\Exeunt Ranger and Dapperwit, followed ly 
Lady Flippant. 

Lyd. Have I not dissembled well, Leonore ? 

Leo. But, madam, to what purpose ? why do you not 
put him to his trial, and see what he can say for himself? 

Lyd. 1 am afraid lest my proofs, and his guilt, should 
make him desperate, and so contemn that pardon which 
he could not hope for. 

Leo. Tis unjust to condemn him before you hear hino. 

Lyd. I will reprieve him till I have more evidence. 

La. How will you get it ? 

Lyd. I will write him a letter m Christina’s name, 
desiring to meet him ; when I shall soon discover if his 
love to her be of a longer standing than since last night ; 
and if it be not, I will not longer trust him with the 
vanity to think she gave him the occasion to follow her 
home from the Parkj so will at once disabuse him and 
myself. 

La. What care the jealous take in making sure of ills 
which they, but in imagination, cannot undergo 1 

Lyd. Misfortunes are least dreadful when most near ; 

Tis less to undergo the ill, than fear. {Exatnt 


ACT THE FOURTH 


SCENE I — A Room tn Grtpe's House. 

Ettier Mrs. Joyner and Gripe, the latter in a blue gurwn 
and nightcap. 

RS. JOYN. What, not well, your worship! 
This it IS, you will be laying out your* 
self beyond your strength. You have 
taken a surfeit of the little gentlewoman, 
I find. Indeed you should not have been 
so immoderate m your embraces ; your worship is some- 
thing in years, in truly. 

Gripe. Graceless, perfidious woman ' what makest 
thou here? art thou not afraid to be used like an 
informer, since thou hast made me pay thee for 
betraying me ? 

Mrs. Joyn. Betray your worship I what do you mean ? 
I an informer ! 1 scorn your words ’ 

Gnpe. Woman, I say again, thou art as treacherous as 
an informer, and more unreasonable ; for he lets us have 
something for our money before he disturb us. 

Mrs. Joyn. Your money. I’m sure, was laid out 
bithfully ; and I went away because I would not 
disturb you. 

Gripe. I had not grudged you the money I gave 
you but the five hundred pouads ! the five buiidred 
pounds ! Inconscionable, false woman, the five hundred 
pounds ! — You cheated, trepanned, robbed me, of the 
five hundred pounds I 
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Mrs. Joyn. I cheat you f I rob 3 rou ! — ^well, remember 
what you say, you shall answer it before Mr. Doublecap 
and the best of^ 

Gripe. Oh, impudent woman, speak softly ! 

Mrs. Joyn. I will not speak softly; for innocence is 
loud as well as barefaced. Is this your return, after you 
have made me a mere drudge to your filthy lusts ? 

Gripe. Speak softly ; my sister, daughter, and servants, 
aill hear. 

Mrs Joyn. I would have witnesses, to take notice that 
you blast my good name, which was as white as a tulip, 
and as sweet as the head of your cane, before you 
wrought me to the carrying on the work of your fleshly 
carnal seekings. 

Gnpe. Softly ' softly ' they are coming in. 

Enter Lady Flipi'ANT and Mrs. Martha. 

L. Flip. What’s the matter, brother ? 

Gnpe. Nothing, nothing, sister, only the godly w’omau 
is fallen into a fit of zeal against the enormous tmnS' 
gressions of the age. Go ' go ! you do not Jove to hear 
vanity reproved ; pray begone ! 

Mrs Jo\n. Pray stay, madam, that jou may know — 

Gripe. \^Asu/e to Mrs Joyner ] Hold ' hold ' here arc 
five guineas for thee, — pray say nothing. — ^Aloud.^ Sister, 
pray begone, I say — [^Exeunt Lady Flippant and 
Mrs. Martha ] Would you prejudice your own reputa- 
tion to injure mine? 

Mrs Joyn. Would you prejudice your own soul to 
wrong my repute, in truly ? [Pretends to weep 

Gripe. Pray have me in excuse. Indeed, I thought 
you had a share of the five hundred pounds, because you 
took away my seal-ring; w'hich they made me send, 
together with a note to my cash-keeper for five hundred 
pounds. Besides, 1 thought none but you knew it was 
my wonted token to send for money by 

Mrs. Joyn. ’Tis unlucky I should forget it and leave 
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k on the table I — But oh the harlotry ! did she make that 
ase of it then ? 'twas no wonder you did not stay till I 
came back. 

Gript. I stayed till the money released me. 

Mrs. Joyn. Have they the money, then ? five hundred 
pounds I 

Grips. Too certain. 

Mrs. Joyn. They told me not a word of it ; and have 
you no way to retrieve it? 

Grips. Not any. 

Mrs. Joyn. [Aside ] I am glad of it. — [Aioud] Is there 
no law but against saints ? 

Grips. I will not for five hundred pounds publish my 
transgression myself, lest I should be thought to glory 
in't . though, I must confess, ’tnould tempt a man to 
conform to public praying and sinning, since 'tts so 
chargeable to pray and sin in private. 

Mrs. Joyn. But are )ou resolved to give off a loser? 

Gnpt. How shall I help it? 

Mrs. Joyn. Nay, I'll see you shall have what the young 
jade has, fur } our money : I’ll make ’em use some 
conscience, however. — Take a man’s money for nothing I 

Grips. Thou sayest honestly, indeed. And shall I 
have my penny worths out of the little gentlewoman for 
all this ? 

Mrs. Joy n. I'll be engaged body for body for her, and 
you shall take the forfeiture on me else. 

Grips. No, no, I’ll rather take your word, Mrs. 
Joyner 

Mrs Joy n Go in and dress yourself smug, and leave 
the rest to me 

Grips. No man breathing w’ould give-off a loser, as she 
says. A cunt 
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SCENE II. — Another Room in the same. 

Sir SiuoN Adoleplot discovered sitting at a desk 
writing as a Clerk, Lady Flippant jogging him. 

Sir &m. 'Tis a lord’s mortgage, and therefore requires 
the more haste . — pray do not jog me, madam. 

L. Flip Dull rascal ' [Aside. 

Sir Stm. They cannot stay for money as other folks. 
If you will not let me make an end on’t, I shall lose my 
ei^edition-fee. 

Z. Flip. There are some clerks would have understood 
me before this. [Aside 

Sir Sim. Nay, pray be quiet, madam , if you squeeze 
me so to the wall, 1 cannot write 

L. Flip. [Aside.] 'Tis much for the honour of the 
gentlemen of this age, that we persons of quality are 
forced to descend to the importuning of a clerk, a butler, 
coachman, or footman ,* while the rogues are as dull of 
apprehension, too, as an unfledged country squire amongst 
his mother’s maids ! [fog^ kim again. 

Sir Sim. Again ' J^t me tell you, madam, familiarity 
breeds contempt ; you’ll never leave till you have made 
me saury. 

Z. Fiif. I would I could see that 

Sir Stm. 1 vow and swear then, get you gone ' or I’ll 
add a black patch or two to those on your face. — [Aside ] 
I shall hare no time to get Mis. Martha out, for her. 

Z. Flip. Will you, sir, will you ' again. 

Sir Sim [Aside.] I roust have a |>lot for her, she is a 
coy woman. — [Aloud.] 1 vow and swear if >ou pass this 
crevice,' I’ll kiss you in plain English. 

Z. Flip. I would I could see that ! — do you defy me ! 

[Steps to him —he kisses her. 

.Sir Stm. [Aside.] How's this' I vow and swear, she 

' Thu incident u evidently borrowed from the story of " La pro- 
cureuse passe la rate,” in let Cent Ntuvelks Neuvettet, or from the 
more recent version in Bandello’s NevtUt. 
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kiwes as tamdy as Mrs. Ticklish, and with her moath 
open toa 

Z. I thought you would have been ashamed to 
have done so to your master's own sister I 

Sir Sim. I hope you’ll be quiet now, madam ? 

L, Fbp. Nay, I’ll be revenged of you sure. 

Sir Sim. If you come again, 1 shall do more to you 
than that — [Aside.] I’ll pursue my plot and try if she be 
honest 

L. FKp. You do more to me than that ' nay, if you’ll 
do more to me than that — 

[.S^ throws down his ink and runs out, he follovoing her. 

Enter Mrs. Joyner. 

Mrs. Joy n. I must visit my young clients m the mean- 
time. 

Re-enter Sir Simon, holding up hts hands. 

What’s the matter. Sir Simon? 

.Sir 5 im. Lord ' who would have thought it? 

Mrs. Joyn. What ails you. Sir Simon ? 

Sir Stm. I have made such a discovery, Mrs. Joiner! 

Mrs. Joyn IVhat is't ? 

Sir Sim. Such a one that makes me at once glad and 
sorry , I am sorry my Lady Flippant is naught, but I'm 
glad I know it : — thanks stiO to my disguise. 

Mrs. Joyn. Fy fy! 

Sir Sim. Nay, this hand can tell — 

Mrs. Joyn. But how ? 

Sir Sim She threw down my ink-glass, and ran away 
into the next room , I foUor^ her, and, in revenge, 
threw her down upon the bed .—but, in short, all that I 
could do to her would not make her squeak. 

Mrs. Joyn. She was out of breath, man, she was out of 
breath. 

Sir Sim. .\h, Mrs. Joyner, say 110 more, say no mote 
of that I 
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Re~tnUr Lady Fmppant. 

L. Flip. You rade, unmannerly rascal ! 

Mrs. Joyn. You see she complains now. 

Sir Sim. I know why, Mrs. J oyner, I know why. 

[Aside to Mrs. JoVNER. 

L. Flip. I’ll have you turned out of the house ; you are 
not fit for my brother’s service. 

Sir Sim. Not for yours, you mean, m.\dam. [Aside. 

L. Flip. I’ll go and acquaint my brother — 

Mrs. Joyn. [Aside to Lady Fuppant] Hold, hold, 
madam, speak not so loud . — ’tis Sir Simon .\ddIeplot, 
your lover, who has taken this disguise on purpose to be 
near you, and to watch and supplant his rival. 

Z Flip What a beast was I, I could nut discoxcr it ! 
you have undone me ! why would you not tell me sooner 
of it ? [Aside to Mrs. Jov.ver. 

Mrs. Joyn I thought he had been discernible enough. 

L. Flip. I protest, I knew him not , for I must confess 
to you, my eyes are none of the best since I have used 
the last new wash of mercury-water — What will he think 
of me ! 

Mrs.Jo^n Let me alone with him — [To Sir Simon ] 
Come, come, did you think you could disguise yourself 
from my lady’s knowledge ? she knew you, man, or else 
you had ne’er had those liberties. .Mas, poor lady, she 
cannot resist you ' 

Z Fhp ’Fis my weakness 

Sir Sim How’s this ! — but here comes my master. 

Enter Gv.\vz and Mrs Martha. 

Gnpe. Come, Mrs. Joyner, arc )ou ready to go? 

Mrs. Joyn. I am ever ready when your norship 
commands. 

Z Flip. Brother, if you go to t’other end of the town, 
you’ll set me down near the playhouse ? 

Gripe The playhouse! do you tliink I will be seen 
near the playhouse ? 
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L. Flip. You shall set me down in Lincoln’s-inn-Uelds, 
then ; for I have earnest business there.— to Sir 
Simon.] AVhen I come home again, I’ll laugh at you 
soundly. Sir Simon. 

.Sir Stm. Has Joyner betrayed me then ! ’tis tunc to 
look to my hits. [Asitie 

Gripe. Martha, be sure you stay within now. If you 
go out, you shall never come into my doors again 

Afrs. Mar. No, I will not, sir ; I’ll ne’er come into 
your doors again, if ohee I should go out. 

Gripe. ’Tis well said, girl. 

[E.xeunt Gripe, Mrs Joyner, andIjiAy Fiippant. 

Str Stm ’Twas prettily said I understand you, they 
are dull, and have no intrigue in ’em But dear sRcet 
Mrs. Martha, ’tis time we were gone, )ou ha%e stole 
away your scarfs and hood from >our maid, I hope > 

Mrs. Mar. Nay, I am ready, but— 

Str Stm. Come, come. Sir Simon Acldleplot, poor 
gentleman, is an impatient man, to my knou ledge. 

Mrs. Mar. Well, my venture is great, I’m sure, for a 
man I know not. But pray, Jonas, do not deceive me, 
is he so hne a gentleman, as you say he is. 

Str Stm Pish ! pish ’ he is the — gentleman of the 
town, faith and troth 

Mrs Mar. But may I uke your word, Jonas? 

Str Stm 'Tis not my word, ’tis the word of all the 
tow n. 

Mrs. Mar Excuse me, Jonas, for that ■ — I never heard 
any speak well of him but Mr Dapperw rt and you. 

Sir Sim. That’s because he has been a rival to all 
men, and a gallant to all ladies. Rivals and deserted 
mistresses never speak well of a man. 

Mrs. Mar. Has he been so general in nis amours ? his 
kindness is not to be valued then 

.Sir Stm. The more by >ou; liccause 'tis for joii he 
deserts all the rest, faith and troth 

Mrs. Mar. You plead better for him than he could for 
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himself, I believe , for, indeed, they say he is no better 
than an idiot 

SrSiM. Then, believe me, madam— for nobody knows 
him better than 1 — he has as much wit, courage, and as 
good a mien to the full, as I have. — He an idiot ! 

Mrs. Mar. The common gull ; so penpicuous a fop, the 
■« omen find him out . — for none of ’em will marry him. 

Sir Sim. You may see, now, how he and you are 
abused For that he is not married, is a sign of his wit ; 
and for being {lerspicuous, 'tis false ; he is as mysterious 
as a new parliament-man, or a young statesman newly 
taken from a coffee-house or tennis-court 

Mrs. Mar. But is it a sign of his wit because he is 
not mamed? 

Sir Sim. Yes, yes; your women of the town ravish 
your fops . there’s not one about the town unmarried tliat 
has anything. 

Mrs. Mar. It may be then he has spent his estate. 

Sir Sim. [Aside.] How unluckily guessed '.—[A/oud] 
If he had, he has a head can rctiieve it again. 

Mrs. Mar. Besides, they say he has the modish dis- 
temper. 

Sir Sim. He can cure it with the best French chirur- 
geon in town. 

Mrs. Mar. Has his practice on hunself been so much ? 

Sir Sim. Come, come — 

Fame, like deserted jilt, does still belie men ; 

Who doubts her man, must be advised by Hymen , 
For he knows best of any how to try men. [Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— ra# old Pall Mali. 


Enter Ringkr and Dafperwit. 

Ran, Now the Lucys have renounced us, hey for the 
Christinas ! She cannot use me worse than your honour- 
able mistress did you. 
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Dap. A pox ! some 3 roung heir or another has pro- 
mised her marriage, lliere are so many fools in the 
world, 'tis impossible for a man of wit to keep his wench 
from being a lady, let me perish ! 

Ran. Ba» have you no other acquaintance that sticks 
to her vocation, in spite of temptations of honour or 
filthy lucre ? I declare, I make honourable love merely 
out of necesnty, as your rooks play on the square rather 
than not play at all. 

Enter Leonore masked, unth a letter in her hand. 

Dap. Come, the devil will not lose a gamester . here's 
ready money for you, push freely. 

Ran. Thou art as well met as if by assignation 

\To I.EONOKE. 

Leo. And you are as well met as if you were the man 
I looked for 

Ran. Kind rogue ' 

Leo. Sweet sir ! 

Ran. Come, I am thy prisoner, (without more words) 
show but thy warrant [Goes to pull off her mask. 

Ijeo You mistake, sir , here is my i>ass 

[Gives him the letter. 

Ran .\ letter ! and directed to me ' 

[Reads ] *' I cannot put up the injuries and affronts 
you did me last night , ’’—a challenge, upon my life ' 
and by such a messenger ! — “ therefore conjure you by 
your honour, at eight o’clock precisely, this evening, to 
send your man to St James’s gate, to wait for me with a 
chair, to conduct me to nhat place you shall think 
most fit, for the giving of satisfaction to the injured 
—Christinx” 

Christina 1 1 am amazed ! AVhat is it o’clock, Dapper- 
wit? 

Dap. It wants not half an hour of eight 

Ran. [To 1-eon'ORF„] Go then back, m> pretty 
herald, and tell my fair enemy the service she designs 
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my man is only fit for my friend here ; whose faith and 
honour she may be secure of. He shall immediately go 
wait for her at St. James’s gate, whilst 4 go to prepare a 
place for our rencounter, and myself to die at her feet 
[Exit Leonorf.] Dapperwit, dear Dapperwit. 

Daf. What lucky surpnsal’s this ? 

Eon, Prithee ask no questions, till I have more leisure 
and less astonishment. I know you n ill not deny to be 
an instrument in my happiness. 

£)a/>. No, let me perish ' I take as much pleasure to 
bring lovers together as an old woman ; or as a bankrupt 
gamester loves to look on, though he has no advant.age 
by the play , or as a bully that fights not himself, yet 
takes pleasure to set people together by the ears, or as — 

Eau 'Sdeath ' is this a time fur siiiiilitudcs ? 

Dap. V'ou have made me miscarry of a good thought 
now, let me perish ’ 

Ean. do presently to St James’s gate, where >ou .are 
to exje t the coming of a lady (’lis Christina 1, accom- 
panied by that woman you saw' e’en now. She will 
pennit you to put her into a chair, and then conduct her 
to my lodging ; while I go before to remove some spies, 
and prepare it for her reception 

Dap. Your lodging ? had you not better carry her to 
Vincent’s ? ’tis hard by , and there a vuard mask has as 
free egress and regress as at the play house. 

Ean. Faith, though it be not very j)rudent, yet she 
shall come thither in my vindication , for he would not 
believe I had seen her last night. 

Dap. To have a fine woman, and not tell on't as you 
say, Mr. Ranger — 

Ean. Go, and bring hci to Vincent’s lodging ; there 
I’ll expect you \Fxeunt sei'erally. 
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SCENE IV. — The Street before Vincent’s Lading, 

Enter Christina and Isabel. 

Isa. 1 his is the door, madam ; here Mr. Vincent 
lodges. 

Chris. ’ ris no matter, we will pass it by ; lett the 
people of our lodgings should natch us. But if he 
should not be here now ' 

Isa. Who, Mr. Valentine, madam ? I warrant you 
my intelligencer dares not fail me. 

Chris. Did he come last night, said he ? 

Isa. Last night late. 

Chns. And not see me yet ' na}, not send to me ' — 
’tis false, he is not come, — I wish lie were not. I know 
not which 1 should take more unkindly from him, ex- 
posing his life to his revengeful enemies, or being almost 
four-and-twenty hours so near me, and not let me 
know't. 

Isa. A lover’s dangers arc the only secrets kept from 
his mistress, he came not to )ou because he would not 
purchase his happiness with } our fear and apprehensions 

Chris. Nay, he is come, I see, since you are come 
about again of his side 

Isa. Will you go in, madam, and disprove rat if you 
can ? ’tis better than standing in the street. 

Chris. We'll go a Utile further first, and return. 

\E.\euH* 

SCENE V.— Vincent’s Lodging. 

Enter Vincent and Valentine. 

Vin I told y'ou I had sent my man to Christina’s this 
morning, to inquire of her m.nil, (who seldom denies him 
a seaet,) if her lady had been at tlie Park last night ; 
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which she peremptorily answered to the contrary, and 
assured him she bad not stirred out since your departure. 

Val. Will not chambermaids lie, Vincent ? 

Vin. Will not Ranger lie, Valentine ? 

Val. The circumstances of his story proved it true. 

Vin. Do you think so old a master in the faculty as 
he will want the varnish of probability for his lies ? 

VaL Do you think a woman, having the advantage o< 
her sex, and education under such a mistress, will want 
impudence to disavow a truth that might be prejudicial 
to that mistress? 

Vin. But if both testimonies ore fallible, why will )’OU 
needs believe his? we are apter to believe the things wc 
would have, than those we would not 

Val. My ill luck has taught me to credit my mis- 
fortunes and doubt my happiness. 

Vin. But fortune we know is inconstant 

Val. And all of her sex 

Vin. Will you judge of fortune by your experience, 
and not do your mistress the same justice ? Go sec her, 
and satisfy yourself and her , for if she be innocent, con- 
sider how culpable you are, not only in your censures of 
her, but in not seeing her since your coming 

Val. If she be innocent, I should be afraid to surprise 
her, for her sake ; if false, I should be afraid to surjinsc 
her for my own. 

Vin. To be jealous and not inquisitive is as hard as to 
love extremely and not to be something jealous. 

Val. Inquisitiveness as seldom cures jealousy, as 
drinking in a fever quenches the thirst. 

Vtn. If she aere at the P.ark last night, 'tis probable 
she’ll not miss this. Go watch her house, see «'ho goes 
out, who m; while I, in the meantime, search out 
Ranger; who, I'll pawn my life, upon more discourse 
shall avow his mistake. — Here he is, go in: — how 
luckily is he come ! 


[Valentine retires tv the door behind. 
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Enter Ranger. 

Ranger, you have prevented me; I waa going to look 
you out, between the scenes at the playhouse, the coffee- 
house, tennis-court, or Gifford’s.' 

Ran. Do you want a pretence to go to a bawdy- 
house ?— but I have other visits to make. 

Vin. I forget I should rather have sought you in 
Christina’s lodgings, ha ! ha ' ha ! 

Ran. Well, well, I’m just come to tell you that 
Christina — 

Vin. Proves not, by daylight, the kind lady you 
followed last night out of the Park. 

Ran. I have better news for you, to my thinking. 

Vtn. W’hatis’t? 

Ran. Not that I have been in Christina’s lodging 
this morning ; but that shell be presently here in your 
lodging with me. 

Val How ! \Aside. 

Vtn. \^Retiring, and speaking softly to V vlentini>] 
You see now, his report was a jest, a mere jest — [To 
Rancs r ] Well, must my lodging be your vaulting- 
school' st.ll? thou hast appointed a wench to come 
hither, I find. 

Ran. A «ench ' you seemed to have more reverence 
for Christina last night. 

Vin. Now you talk of Christina, prithee tell me what 
Mas the meaning of thy last night's romance of Christina. 

Ran. You shall know the meaning of all when Chris- 
tina comes ; she’ll be here presently. 

Vin Who will ? Christina? 

Ran. Yes, Christina. 

Vin Ha» ha! ha » 


' Muthci Uiflofd was a noteti procuress, who is mentioned tn 
several comedies of the time. 

' Broth^ 
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Ran. Incredulous envy t thou art as envious as an 
impotent lecher at a wed^ng. 

Vin. Thou art either mad, or as vain as a Frenchman 
newly returned home from a campaign, or obliging 
England. 

Ran. Thou art as envious as a rival ; but if thou art 
mine, there’s that will make you desist ; [gives Aim a 
feHer\ and if }'ou are not my rival, entrusting you with 
such a secret will, I know, oblige you to keep it, and 
assist me against all other interests. 

Vin. Do you think I take your secret as an obligation ? 
don't I know, lovers, travellers, and poets, will give 
money to be heard ? But what's the paper ? a lampoon 
upon Christina, hatched last night betwixt squire Dap- 
perwit and ) 0 u, because her maid used you scurvily? 

Ran. No, ’tis only a letter from her, to show my com 
pany was not so disgustful to her last night, but tiiat she 
desires it again to^lay. 

Vai. A letter from her 1 [Asii/e 

Vin A letter from Christina ' [Reads.^ — Ha ' ha' ha ’ 

Ran. Nay, ’tis pleasant 

Vm. You mistake, I laugh at you, not the letter. 

Ran. I am like the winning gamester, so pleased n ith 
my luck, I will not quarrel with any who calls me a fool 
for’t. 

Vtn. Is this the style of a woman of honour ? 

Ran. It may be, for ought you know , I'm sure ’tis 
well if your female correspondents can read. 

Vtn. I must confess I have none of the little letters, 
half name or title, like your Spanish Epistles Dedicatory , 
but that a man so frequent m honourable intrigues as 
you are, should not know the summons of an impudent 
common woman, from that of a person of honour ' 

Ran. Christina is so much a person of honour sift’ll 
own what she has writ when she comes. 

Vin. But'will she come hither indeed ? 

Ran. Immediately. You’ll excuse my liberty with you - 
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I could not conceal such a happiness from such a friend 
as you, lest you should have taken it unkindly. 

VtH. Faith, you have obliged me indeed , for you and 
others would often have made me believe your honour- 
able intrigues, but never did me the honour to convince 
me of 'em before. 

Ran. You are merry, I find, yet. 

Vin. >Vhen you are happy I cannot be otherwise. 

Ran. [Asi(ie.\ Ilut I lose time ; I should lay a little 
parson in ambush, that Ihes hard by, in case Christina 
should be impatient to be revenged of her friends, as it 
often hap]iens with a discontented heiress. Women, 
like old soldiers, more nimbly execute than they resolve. 

out. 

Vm. What now * you will not disappoint a woman of 
Christina’s quality ? 

Ran. I’ll be here before she comes, I warrant you 

I’lfi. I do belieie you truly' — What think you, 
Valentine ? 

J’itl. \_Comhii'foruiarit'\ I think, since she h.is the 
courage to challenge him, she’ll have the honour of being 
first in the field. 

Vtn. Fy, your opinion of her must be as bad, as 
Kanger’s of himself is good, to think she would write to 
him. I long till bis bona-roba' comes that you may be 
both disabused 

Val. .And I have not patience to stay her coming, lest 
you should be dis.ibused 

CllRl!«lINA aud Is.\ESt 

Vtn. He.“ she is, i’faith , I’m glad she’» come 

Val. And I'm sorry. But I will to my post again, lest 
sht should say she came to inf. \^R(tirts as btfciv. 

Vin. [.4siJe.'\ By heavens, Christina herself! ’tis she' 
[Christina fulls off htr mask. 

Val. ’ I’ls she cursed be these eyes ' more cursed 

' rrnstilutc. 
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than Trfaen thqr fint betrayed me to that false bewitching 
face. [Asiitii 

Chris, You may wonder, sir, to see me here — 

Vin. I roust confess I do. 

Chris. But the confidence your friend has in you is the 
cause of mine ; and yet some blushes it does cost me to 
come to seek a man. 

Val. Modest creature ’ \Asi(U. 

Vin. How am I deceived ! [Aside. 

Chris. AVhere is he, sir ? why does he not appear, to 
keep me in countenance ? pray call him, sir ; ’tis some* 
thing hard if he should know I'm here. 

Vm. I hardly can myself believe you arc here, 
madam. 

Chris. If my visit be troublesome or unseason.ible, 'tis 
your friend's ikult ; I designed it not to you, sir. Pray 
call him out, that he may excuse it, and take it on him 
self, together with my shame. 

Vtn. How impatient she is ' [.-Uide. 

Chris. Or do you delay the happiness I ask, to make 
it more welcome ? I have stayed too long for it already, 
and cannot more desire it Dear sir, call him out. 
Where is he? above, or here within? I'll snatch the 
favour which you will not give — [G^s iff the doffr and dts- 
oners Valentine] What! Do you hide yourself fo» 
shame? 

Val [Coming fffrward.l I must confess I do. 

Chris. To see me come hither — 

Val. I acknowledge it [Valeniinl offers to go out. 

Chris. Before you came to mel But whither do you 
go ? come, I can forgive you. 

Val. But I cannot foigVe you. 

Chris. ^Vhither do you go? you need not forge a 
quarrel to prevent mine to you : nor need you try if I 
would follow you, you know I will; — I hate, you see 

Val. That impudence should look so like innocence 1 

[Aside. 
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Chris. Whither would you go ? v/by would you go? 

Val. To call your servant to you. 

Chris, She is here ; what would you have ikitb her ? 

Vdl. I mean your lover, — the man you came to meet. 

Chris. Oh heavens ! what lover ? what man ? I came 
to see no man but you, whom I had too long lost. 

Fa/. You could not know that I was here. 

Chris. Ask her ’twas she that told me 

[Pritt/s to Isabel. 

Val. How could she know ? 

Chris. That you shall know hereafter 

Val. No, you thought me too far out of the way to 
disturb your assignation ; and I assure you, madam, 'twas 
my ill fortune, not my design : and that it may appear so, 
I do withdraw, as in all good breeding and civility I am 
obliged ; for sure your wtshed-for lover's commg 

Chris. What do you mean ? are you a-weary of that 
title? 

Val. I am ashamed of it, since it grows common 

\Going out. 

Chris. Nay, you will not, shall not ga 

l a/. My suy might give him jealousy, and so do you 
injury, and him the greatest in the world heavens for- 
bid ’ 1 would not make a man jealous ; for though you 
call a thousand vows, and oaths, and tears to witness (as 
you safely may), that you have not the least of love for 
roe, yet if he ever knew how I have loved you, sure he 
would not, could not believe you. 

Chris. I do confess, your nddle is too hard for me to 
solve , therefore you are obliged to do't yourself. 

Val. I wish it were capable of any other interpreuuon 
than what you know already. 

Chris. Is this that generous good Valentine ? who has 
di^ised him so ? [ M'e^s. 

Vin. Nay, I must withhold you then. [Stops Valui 
TINE ffM'ngout.^ Methinks she should be mnocent ; her 
tongue, and eyes, together with that flood that swells ’em, 
do vindicate her heart. 
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Val. They show but their long practice of dissimula- 
tion [Going out. 

Vin Come back * I hear Ranger coming up . stay but 
till he comes 

Val. Do } ou think I have the patience of an aider- 
man? 

Vtn. You may go out this nay, nhcn you mil by the 
back-stairs , but stay a little, till - Oh, here he comes. 

Re-enter Rangir Upon Ins enhance Christina 
puls on her mask. 

Val My revenge mil now detain me 

[V \i ENTiNt retves again. 

Ran [Ande \ — What, come already ' where is Dapper- 
wit ? — [Alond^ The blessing’s double that comes quiikly , 
I did not yet expect you here, othermse I had nut done 
myself the injury to be absent But I hope, madam, I 
have not made you stay long for me 

Chris I have not staid at all for you. 

Ran I am glad of it, madam 

Chris [To Issbel] Is not this that troublesome 
stranger who last night followed the lady into my 
lodgings? — [Aside] ’Fishe 

[Removing from him to the otht r sidi 

Ran [Asidi ] l\'hy does she remove so disdainfullv 
from me ? — [Aloud j I find you take it ill I was not at 
your coming here, madam 

Chris Indeed I do not , you arc mistaken, sir 

Ran Confirm me by a smile then, madam , remov c 
that cloud, which makes me apprehend foul ncalhcr 
[Goes to take off her mask] — Mr Vincent, pray retiic , 
’tis you keep on the lady's mask, and no displeasure 
which she has for me — ^Yet, madam, you need not dis 
trust his honour or his faith — But do not keep the lady 
under constraint , pray leave us a little, Master Vincent 

Chns. You must not leave us, su , would you leave 
me with a stranger > 
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Vai. How’s that ' [AsiWr. 

Ran. [Aside."] I’ve done amiss, I find, to bring her 
hither. — Madam, I understand you — 

{Apart to Christina. 

Chns Sir, I do not understand you. 

Ran. You would not be known to Mr. Vincent 

Chris. Tis your acquaintance I would avoid. 

Ran. [Aside.] Dull bnite that I was, to bnng her 
hither 1 ha\e found my error, madam ; give me but a 
new appointment, wlierc I may meet you by and by, and 
straight I will witlidraw .as if I knew > ou not. [So/t/y to her. 

Chns Wiy, do you know me ? 

Ran. [Aside] I must not own it. — No, madam, but — 

' Offers to whisper, 

Chns Whispering, sir, argues .in old acquaintance; 
but I have not the vanity to be thought of yours, and re- 
soUe you shall ne\cr ha\e the disparagement of mine. — 
Mr. Vmcent, pray kt us go m here 

Ran How's this ' I am undone, I see , but if I let her 
go thus, I .shall be an eternal laughing-stock to Vincent 

[Aside. 

I'm Do you not know him, madam.? 1 thought you 
h id come hither on purpose to meet him. 

Chili To meet him ' 

/ 'in IJy y our own appointment. 

C/iiii What strange infituation does delude you all • 
you know, he said he did not know me. 

I’m You writ to him, he has your letter. 

Chrif Then, you know my name sure? yet you con- 
fessed but now y ou knew me not. 

Ran. I must confess your anger has disguised you 
more thin your mask for I thought to have met a 
kinder Christina here. 

Chrit. [Aside.] Heavens' how could ne know me in 
this place? he watched me hither sure ; or is there any 
other of my name. — [A/oud.] That you may no longer 
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mistake me for your Christina, 1*11 pull off that which 
soothes your error. [JW/s off her mask. 

Ran. Take but t’other vizard off too, (I mean your 
anger,) and I’ll swear you are the same, and only Chris- 
tina which I wished, and thought, to meet here. 

Chris. How could you think to meet me here ? 

Ross. {^Ghxs her the letter^ By virtue of this your com- 
mission ; which now, I see, was meant a real challenge : 
for you look as if you would fight with me. 

Chns. The paper is a stranger to me ; I never writ it. 
You are abused 

Vin. Christina is a person of honour, and will own 
what she has wntten, Ranger. 

Ran. [AsiJe.^ So ' the comedy begins , I shall be 
laughed at sufficiently if I do not justify mj'self ; I must 
set my impudence to her:,, bhe is resolved to deny all, 
I see, aud I have lost all hope of her. 

Vin. Come, faith. Ranger — 

Ran. You will deny too, madam, that I followed you 
last night from the Park to your lodging, where I staid 
with you till morning? you never saw me before, I 
warrant. 

Chris. That you rudely intruded last night uito my 
lodging, I cannot deny; but I wonder you have the 
confidence to brag of it . sure you will not of your 
reception ? 

Ran 1 never was so ill-bred as to brag of my reception 
in a lady's chamber ; not a word of that, madam 

Vat. \Ande ] How ! If he lies, I revenge her ; if it 
be true, I restiigc myself 

[Valiminb dran's his sword, whic'i Vin’cfnt, 
seoHg, thrusts him back, and shuts the door 
upon him before he is diseoveted by Ranoer 

Enter Lydia and I.eo.nore, stopping at the door, 

Lyd. What do I see ' Christina with him ' a counter- 
plot to mine, to make me and it ridiculous. ’'Pis true. 

I find, they have been long acquainted, and I long 
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abused ; but since she intends a triumph, in spite, as well 
as shame, (not emulation,) I retire. She deserves no 
envy, who will be shortly in my condition ; his natural 
inconstant^ vrill prove my best revenge on her — on both. 

[Exeunt Lydia and Leonore. 

Enter Dapperwit. 

Dap Christina’s going away agam , — what’s the 
matter > 

Ran What do you mean > 

Dap, I scarce had paid the chairmen, and was coining 
up after her, but I met her on the stairs, in as much haste 
as if she had lieen frightened. 

Ran. Who do you talk of? 

Dap Chnstina, whom I took up in a chair just now at 
St James’s gate 

Ran. Thou art mad ' here she is, this is Chnstma. 

Dap I must confess I did not sec her face , but I am 
sure the lad> is gone that I brought just now. 

Ran I tell }OU again this is she did you bnng two ? 

Chris. I came in no chair, had no guide but my woman 
tliere. 

/ in When did >ou bring your lady, Dapperwit? 

Dap Esen now, just now. 

/ ''/I 1 his lady has been here half-an hour 

Ran. He knows not what he says, he is mad you are 
all so I am so too 

I in I'ls the best excuse you can make for yourself, 
and b\ owning j our mistake youll show you are come to 
sourself I mjself saw jour woman at the door, who but 
looked 111 , and then immediately wrent down again , — a$ 
jour fnend Dapperwit too affirms. 

Chrts You h^ best follow her that looked for j-ou , 
and 111 go seek out him I came to see — Mr Vincent, 
pray let me m here 

Ran. Tis very fine ’ wondrous fine ’ 

' [Christ'na goes out a httle, and returns. 
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Chris. Oh ! he is gone ! Mr. Vincent, follow him ; he 
were yet more severe to me in endangering his life, than 
in his censures against me. You know the power of his 
enemies is great as their malice ; — ^just Heaven preserve 
him from them, and me from this ill or unlucky man ! 

\Extunt Christin\, Ismiei., <i«</ Vincent. 

Ran. Tis well — nay, certainly, I shall never be master 
of my senses more : but why dost thou help to distract 
me too? 

Dap. hly astonishment was as great as yours to see 
her go away again ; I would have stai ed her if I could 

Ran Yet again talking of a woman jou met going 
out, when I talk of Christina ' 

Dap. I talk of Christina too. 

Ran. She went out just now ; the w oman you found 
me with was she 

Dap. That w'as not the Christina I brought just now. 

Ran. You brought her almost half an hour ago, — 
’sdeath, wall you give me the he ? 

Dap. A lady disappointed by her g.illant, the night 
before her journey, could not be more touihy with her 
maid or husband, than you are with me now after your 
disappointment , but if you thank me so, I'll go serve 
myself hereafter For aught I know, I have disappointed 
Mrs. Martha for you, and may lose thirty thousand 
pounds by the bargain. Farewell ' a raving lover is fit 
for solitude. [Exit. 

Ran. Lydia, triumph ' I now am thine again. Of 
intrigues, honourable or dishonourable, and all sorts of 
rambling, I take my leave , when we arc giddy, ’us time 
to stand still. Why should we be so fond of the by-paths 
of love, where we are still waylaid w ith surprises, trejians, 
dangers, and murdenng disappointments ? — 

Just as at blindman’s buff we run at all, 

Whilst those that lead us laugh to see us fall ; 

And when we think we hold the lady fast, 

We find it but her scarf, or veil, at last. [Exit 
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SCENE l.—S/ James's Park. 

Enta: Dapperwit ami^n Simon Addi.fpioi, the latter 
leading Mrs. Mariiiv 

IR SIM. At length you stc 1 ha\e 
freed the captix c lady for her longing 
knight, Mr. D.ij)per»’it : — who brings 
off a plot cleverly now ? 

Dap. I wish our poets were hall 
so good at it. — Mrs. Martha, a thou- 
sand welcomes 1 

[Dapperwit kisses and embraces Mrs. Martha. 

Sii Sim. Hold, hold, sir ! your joy is a little too 
familiar, faith and troth ! 

Dap. Will you not let me salute Mrs Martha? 

Afrs. Mar. What, Jonas, do you think I do not know 
good breeding ? must I be taught by you ? 

Sir St m 1 would have kept the maidenhead of jour 
lips for your sweet knight, Mrs Martha, tint's all; I 
dare swear you never kissed any man before but your 
father. 

Mrs Mai. My sweet knight, if he will he knight of 
mine, must be contented with wliat he finds, as well as 
other knights. 

Sir Sint. So smart ahead)', faith and troth ! 

Mrs. Mar. Dear Mr. Dapperwit I am overjoj'od to see 
you , but I thank honest Jonas for't 

[514t hugs Dapperwit. 
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^ Sim. [Aside.] How she hugs him 1 

Mrs. Mar. Poor Mr. Dapperwit, I thought 1 diould 
never have seen you again ; but I thank honest Jonar 
there — 

Sir Sim. Do not thank me, Mrs. Martha, any more 
than I thank you. 

Mrs. Mar. I would not be ungrateful, Jonas. 

Sir Stm. Then reserve your kindness only for your 
worthy, noble, brave, heroic knight, who loves ]rou only, 
and only deserves your kindness. 

Mrs. Mar. I will show my kindness to my worthy, 
brave, heroic knight, in being kind to his friend, his dear 
friend, who helped him to me. [Hu^ Dapperwit again. 

Sir Sim. But, Mistress Marthi^ he is not to help him 
always ; though he helps him to be married, he is not to 
help him when he is married. 

Mrs. Mar. What, Mr. Dapperwit, will you love my 
worthy knight less after marriage than before ? that were 
against the custom; for marriage gets a man Mends, 
instead of losing those he has. 

Ba^. I will ever be his servant and yours, dear 
madam ; do not doubt me. 

Mrs. Mar. I do not, sweet dear Mr. Dapperwit , but 
I should not have seen you these two days if it had not 
been for honest Jonas there — [SAe kisses Dapperwi i. 

Sir Stm. [Apart to Dapperwit.] For shame I though 
she be young and foolish, do not you wTong me to my 
face. 

Dap. Would you have me so ill bred as to repulse her 
innocent kindness ? — what a thing it is to want wit ' 

5<> Sim. [Aside.] A pox ' I must make haste todiscover 
myself, or I shall discover what 1 would not discover , 
but if I should discover myself in this habit, ’twould not 
be to my advantage. But 111 go, put on my own clothes, 
and look like a knight^Aimd.] Wel4 Mrs. Martha, I'll 
go seek out your knight : are you not impatient to see 
him? 
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Mrs. Mar. Wives must be obedient ; let him take bis 
own time 

Sir Sim. Can you trust yourself a turn or two wiA 
Master Dapperwit ? 

Mrs. Mar. Yes, yes, Jotm—is long as you will 

Sir Sim. [AsuU.\ But I would not trust you with him, 
if I could help it : — 

So married wight sees what he dares not blame ; 

And cannot budge for fear, nor suy for shame {Exit. 

Dap. I am glad he is gone, that I may laugh. Tis 
such a miracle of fops, that his conversation should be 
pleasant to me, even when it hindered me of yours. 

Mrs. Mar. Indeed, I’m glad he is gone too, as pleasant 
.ns he is. 

Dap. I know why, I know why, sweet Mrs. Martha. 
I warrant you, you had rather have the parson's company 
than his ? — now you are out of your father’s house, ’tis 
tune to leave being a hypocrite. 

Mrs. Mar. Well, for the jest’s sake, to disappoint my 
knight, I would not care if I disappointed myself of a 
ladyship. 

Dap. Come, 1 will not keep >ou on the tenters; I 
know you have a mind to make sure of me ; 1 have a 
little chaplain (I wish he were a bishop or one of the 
(riars) to perfect our revenge upon that zealous Jew, your 
father. 

Mrs. Mar. lio not speak ill of my father, he has been 
your fnend. I’m sure. 

Dap My friend I 

Mrs. Mar. His hard usage of me conspired with your 
good mien and wit, and to .uoid slavery unto him, I si‘>o]'> 
to your yoke. 

Dap. I will be obliged to your father for nothing but a 
portion ; nor to you fur your love , ’twas due to my 
merit. 

Mrs. Mar. You show yourself Sir Simon's original; if 
'twerc not for that vanity— 
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Dap. I should be no wit— tis the badge of my calling ; 
%)r you can no more find a man of wit without vanity 
than a fine woman without affectation : but let us go 
before the knight comes again. 

Mrs. Mar. Let us go before my father comes ; he soon 
will have the intelligence. 

Dap. Stay, let me think a little. \Pauses. 

Mrs. Mar. What are you thinking of? you should 
have thought before this time, or I should have thought 
rather. 

Dap. Peace ! peace ' 

Mrs. Mar. What are you thinking of? 

Dap. I am thinking what a wit without vanity is lik& 
He is like — 

Mrs. Mar. You do not think we arc in a public place, 
and may be surprised and prevented by my father's 
scouts ' 

Dap. What ' would you have me lose my thought ? 

Mrs. Mar. You would rather lose your mistress, it 
seems. 

Dap. He is like — I think I am a sot to night, let ni» 
perish, 

Mrs Mar Nay, if you are so in Io\c nith jour 
thought — \Off rs to go 

Dap. Are jou so impatient to be my wife ? — Hu is like 
— he is like — a picture without shadows, or — or — a face 
without patches — or a diamond without a foil These 
are new thoughts now, these are new ' 

Mta. Mar. You are wedded already to jour thoughts, 
I see good night 

Dap. Madam, do not take it ill . — 

For loss of happy thought there’s no amends , 

For his new jest true wit will lose old friends 

That’s new again, — the thought’s new. [/j.irwv/. 
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SCENE II . — Another part of the mmt. 

Enter Gripe, leading Lucv , Mn Jo>ner and Mrs. 

Crossbitl folloumg 

Grtpe Mrs. Joyner, I can conform to this mode of 
public walking by moonlight, because one is not known. 

Lucy Why, are you ashamed of your company? 

Grtpe No, pretty one , because in the dark, or as it 
were in the dark, there is no envy nor scandal I would 
neither lose you nor my reputation. 

Mrs Joyn Your reputation' indeed, your worship, 
’tis well known tlicrc arc as grave men as your worship ; 
n.nv, min in office too, that adjourn their cares and 
businesses, to come and unbend themselves at night 
here, with a little vizard mask 

Gftpe 1 do believe it, Mrs Joyner 

Lucy .\y, godmother, and carries and treats her at 
Mulberry garden 

Mrs Cros Nay, does not only treat her, but gives her 
his whole gleaning of that day 

Gnfe They may, they may, Mrs. Crossbite, they 
take above sis in the hundred. 

Mrs Cros Nay, there arc those of so much worth and 
honour and love, that thiy'll take it from their wives and 
children to give it to their misses . now your worship has 
no wife, and but one child. 

Gufe Still for my edihcation ' [Asidt. 

Mrs Jo}n That's true, indeed, for I know a great 
lady that cannot follow her husband abroad to his haunts, 
because her Ferrandine is so ragged and greasv, whilst 
his mistress is as fine as fi’iiente, in embroidered satins. 

Grtpe Politicly done of him indeed ' If the truth 
were known, he is a statesman by that, umph — 

Mrs Cros Truly, your women of quality are very 
troublesome to their husbands , I hav c heard ’em com* 
plain, they will allow them no separate mauitenance, 
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tlmigh the honourable jilts themselyes wiD not maity 
without it 

Mrs. Joy H. Come, come, mistress ; sometimes ’tis the 
oaft of those gendemen to complain of their wives' 
expenses to excuse their oam narrowness to their misses ; 
but your daughter has a gallant that can make no excuse. 

Gri^. So, Mrs. Joyner ' — my friend, Mrs. Joyner — 

Mrs. Cros. I hope, indeed, he’ll give my daughter no 
cause to dun him ; fmr, poor wretch ! she is as modest as 
her mother. 

Griye. I profess, I believe it 

Zwy. But I have the boldness to ask him for a treat — 
Come, gallant we must walk towards the Mulberry- 
garden 

Gripe. So ! — I am afraid, little mistress, the rooms are 
all taken up by this time. 

Mrs. Jeyn, Will you shame yourself again ? 

[Ass^e to Gripl. 

Luey. If the rooms be full well have an arbour. 

Gripe. At this time of night ! — ^besides, the waiters 
will ne’er come near you 

Lsuy. They will be observant of good customers, as we 
shall be. Come along. 

Gripe. Indeed, and venly, little mistress, I would go, 
but that I should be forsworn if I did 

Mrs.Joyn. That’s so pitiful an excuse ' — 

Gripe. In truth, I have forsworn the place ever since 
I was pawned there for a reckoning 

Ztuy. You have broken many an oath for the good old 
cause, and will you boggle at one for your poor little 
miss ? Come along 

Ex/er Lady Flippant Mimi 

L. fUp. Unfortuiute lady that I am ! I have left the 
herd on purpose to be cfia^, and have wandered this 
hour here ; but the Park affords not so much as a satyr 
for me, and (that's strange 1) no Burgundy man or 
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drunken scourer will reel my way. The rag-women, and 
dttder-women, have better luck than I. — But who are 
these ? if this mongrel light does not deceive me, 'tis my 
brother,— ’tis be : — there's Joyner, too, and two other 
women. I'll follow 'em. It must be he, for this world 
hath nothing like him ; — I know not what the det^ may 
be in the other. [Exeunt. 



SCENE til. — Ano/ker part of the same. 

Enter Sir Simon Addleplot, in font clothes, Dapperwtt 
and Mrs Martha, unseen by him at the door. 

.Sir Stm. Well, after all my seeking, I can find those 1 
would not find ; I'm sure 'twas old Gripe, and Joyner 
with him, and the widow followed. He would not have 
been here, but to have sought h» daughter, sure ; but 
vigilant Dapperwit has spied them too, and has, no doubt, 
secured her from him. 

Dap. And you. [Aside. 

Str Sim. The rogue is as good at hiding, as I am at 
stealing, a mistress. Tis a vain, conceited fellow, yet I 
think ‘tis an honest fellow ; — but, again, he is a damnable 
n boring fellow , and what opportunity this air and dark- 
ness may incline ’em to, Heaven knows ; for I have heard 
the rogue say himself, a lady will no more show her 
modesty in the dark than a Spaniard his courage 

Dap. Ha ' ha ' ha ! — 

Str Sim. Nay, if you are there, my true friend, I’ll 
forgive your hearkening, if you'll forgive my censures. — 
I speak to you, dear Madam Martha; dear, dear — 
behold your worthy knight — 

Mrs. Mar. That’s far from neighbours. 

Sir .Sim. Is come to reap the fruit of his labours 

Mrs. Mar. I cannot see the knight ; well, but I’m 
sure I hear Jonas. 
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Sir Sim. I am no Jonas, Mrs. Martha. 

Mrs. Mar. The night is not so dark, nor the peruke 
so big, but I can discern Jonas. 

Sir Sim. Faith and troth, 1 am the very Sir Simon 
Addleplot that is to marry you; the same Dapperwit 
solicited you for ; ask him eke, my name is not Jonas. 

Mrs. Mar. You think my youth and simplicity capable 
of this cheat, but let me tell you, Jonas, 'tis not )our 
borrowed clothes and titles shall make me marry my 
father’s man 

Sir Sim. Borrowed title ! I’ll be sworn I bought it of 
my laundress, who w'as a court-laundress , but, indeed, 
my clothes I have not paid for ; therefore, m that sense, 
they are borrowed. 

Mrs. Mar. Pnthee, Jonas, let the jest end, or I shall 
be presently in earnest 

Sir Sim. Pray, be in earnest, and let us go ; the par- 
son and supper stay for us, and I am a knight in 
earnest. 

Afrs. Mar You a knight * insolent, saucy fool 

Sir Sun. The devil take me, Mrs. Martha, if I am not 
a knight now ' a knight-baronet too ' roan ought, I 
see, to carry his patent in his pocket when he goes to be 
married ; 'tis more necessary than a licence. I am a 
knight indeed and indeed now, Mrs Martha. 

Mrs. Mar Indeed and indeed, the trick w ill not pass, 
Jonas 

Str Sun. Poor wretch ' she’s afraid she shall not be a 
lady — Come, come, discover the intrigue, Dapperwit. 

Mrs Mar. You need not discover the intrigue, 'tis 
apparent already. Unworthy Mr Dapperwit, after my 
confidence reposed in you, could you be so little generous 
as to betray me to my father's man ? but I’ll be even 
with you 

Str Sun Do not accuse him, poor man ' before vou 
hear him. — Tell her the intrigue, man. 

Dap. A pox ! she will not believe us. 
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Sir Sim. Will you not excuse yourself? but 1 must 
rot let it rest so. — Know, then, Mrs. Martha — 

Afrs. Afar. Come, I forgive thee before thy confession, 
Jonas ; you never had had the confidence to have de* 
signed this cheat upon me but from Mr. Dapperwit’s 
encouragement — 'tnas his plot 

Sir Stm Nay, du not do me that wrong, madam. 

Mrs Mar. But since he has trepanned me out of my 
father’s house, he is like to keep me as long as I live ; 
and so good night, Jonas. 

Sir ^m. Hold, hold, what d’je mean both> prithee 
tell her I am Sir Simon, and no Jonas 

£>ap. A pox’ she will not believe us, I tell you. 

Str Stm. I have provided a supper and parson at 
.Mulberrj garden, and invited all my friends I could meet 
in the Park. 

Da/> Nay, rather than the> shall be disappointed, 
there shall be a bnde and bridegroom to entertain ’em ; 
Mrs. Martha and I will go thither presently. 

Str Sim. Why, shall she be j our bride ? 

J)aj> You see she will hax e it so. 

Str Stm. Will } ou make Dappervv it your husband ? 

Mrs Afar Rather than my father’s man. 

Sir Stm Oh, the devil' 

Mrs. Afar Nay, come along, Jonas, you shall make 
one at the wedding, since you helped to contnve it. 

Str Stm. Will you cheat yourself, for fear of being 
cheated ? 

Mn. Mar I am desperate now. 

Str .Stm Wilt thou let her do so ill a thing, Dapperwit, 
as to marry thee ? ojicn her ejes, pnlhee, and tell her I 
am .1 true kniglit 

Eaf. ’ Twould be m v am, by my life ' you have carried 
yourself so like a natural clerk — and so adieu, good 
Jonas. [E.\euni Mrs. Mxrtha and DvpPLRWir. 

Sir Si'H. M hat ' ruined by my own plot, like an old 
cavalier 1 yet like him, too, I will plot on still, a plot of 
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prevention. So I I have it — ^her fiuher was here even 
now, I’tn sure ; well — til go tell her father of her, that I 
will ! 

And punish so her folly and his treachery : 

Revenge is sweet, and makes amends for lechery. 

\Exit. 



SCENE IV . — Anotktr part of the samt. 

Enter Lydia and Leonore. 

Lyd I wish I had not come hither to-night, Leonore. 

Leo. Why did you, madam, if the place be so dis- 
agreeable to you ? 

Lyd. We cannot help visiting the place oAen where we 
have lost anything we value : I lost Ranger here last night 

Leo. You thought you had lost him before, a great 
while ago; and therefore you ought to be the less 
troubled. 

Lyd. But 'twas here I missed him first, I'm sure 

Leo. Come, madam, let not the loss sex you ; he is 
not worth the looking after. 

Lyd. It cannot but vex me yet, if I lost him by iny 
own fault. 

Leo. You had but too much care to keep him. 

Lyd. It often happens, indeed, that too much care is 
as bad as negligence ; but I had rather be robbed than 
lose what I have carelessly. 

Leo. But, I believe you would hang the thief if you 
could. 

Lyd. Not if I could have my own again 

Leo. 1 see you would be too merciful. 

Lyd. I wish I were tried. 

Leo. But, madam, if you please, we will waive the dis- 
course ; for people seldom (I suppose) talk with pleasure 
of their real losses. 
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Zyd. Us better than to mminate on them ; mine, I’m 
sure, will not out of head nor heart 
Leo, Grief is so itf from retrieving a loss, that it makes 
it greater; but the way to lessen it is by a comparison 
with otbrn’ losses. Here are ladies in the Park of your 
acquaintance, I doubt not, can compare with you ; pTay> 
madam, let us walk and find ’em out 
Lyd. Us the resentment, you say, makes the loss 
great or little; and then, I’m sure, there is none like 
mine : however, go on. ^Exeunt. 



SCENE V . — Another part of the same. 

Enter Vi.vcEHT and Valentike. 

Vtn I ntn glad I have found you, for now I am pre- 
l>ared to lead you out of the dark and all your trouble ; I 
have good nerrs. 

Val, You are as unmerciful as the physician who with 
new arts keeps his miserable patient alive and in hopes, 
when he knows the disease is incurable. 

Vm. And you, like the mebncholy patient, mistrust 
and hate your physician, because he will not comply 
with your ^spair : but I’ll cure your jealousy non'. 

Vat, You know, all diseases grow wone by rebpsea 

Vin. Trust me once more. 

Val, Well, you may try your experiments upon me. 

Vtn. Just as I shut the door upon you, the woman 
Ranger expected came up stairs; but finding another 
woman in discourse with him, went down again; 1 
suppose, as jealous of him, as you of Christina. 

VaL How does it appear she came to Ranger? 

Vin. Thus : Dapperwit came up after he had brought 
her, just then, in a chair from St James’s by Ranger’s 
appointment; and it is certain your Christina came 
to you. 
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Val. How can that be ? for the knew not I was in the 
kingdom. 

Vin. My man confesses, when I sent him to inquire of 
her woman about her lady's being here in the Park last 
night, he told her you were come ; and she, it seems, 
told her mistress. 

Val. \Aside.\ That might be. — \Aloud.\ But did not 
Christina confess. Ranger in her lodging last night ? 

Vin. By intrusion, which she had more particularly in- 
formed me of, if her apprehensions of your danger had 
not posted me after you ; she not having yet (as I 
suppose) heard of Clenmont’s recovery. I left her, poor 
creature 1 at home, distracted with a thousand fears for 
your life and love. 

Val. Her love, I’m sure, has cost me more fears than 
my life ; yet that little danger is not past (as you think) 
till the great one be over. 

Vin. Open but your eyes, and the fantastic goblin’s 
vanished, and all your idle fears will turn to shame ; for 
jealousy is the basest cowardice. 

Val. I had rather, indeed, blush for myself than her. 

Vin. I’m sure you will have more reason. But b no. 
that Ranger there ? 

Eater ’R. ksgw.k, / ollon'td fy Christina and Isabel-, 
after them Lydia and Leonore. 

Val. I think it is. 

Vttt. I suppose his friend Dapperwit is not far off , I 
will examine them both before you, and not leave you so 
much as the shadow of doubt : Ranger's astonishment at 
my lodging confessed his mistake. 

Val. His astonishment might proceed from Christina’s 
unexpected strangeness to him. 

Vin. He shall satisfy you now himself to the contrary', 

I warrant you ; have but patience. 

Val. I had rather, indeed, he should satisfy my doubts 
than ray revenge ; therefore I can have patience. 
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Vin. But what wmnen are those that follow him? 

Val. Stay a little — 

Ran, Lydia, Lydia — poor Lydia ! 

Lyd. If she be my rival, ’tis some comfort yet to see 
ber follow him, rather than he her. \To Leonoru. 

Leo, But if you follow them a little longer, for your 
comfort you shall see them ijo hand in hand. 

Ciw. Sir ! sir'— [7h Ranger. 

Leo. She calls to him already. 

I.yd, But he does not hear, you see ; let us go a little 
nearer. 

yin. Sure it is Ranger ' 

Va/. As sure as the woman that follows him closest is 
Christina. 

Vtn. For shame ! talk not of Christina ; I left her just 
now at home, surrounded with so many fears and griefs 
she could not stir. 

Tif/. She IS come, it may be, to divert them here in 
the Park ; I'm sure 'tis she. 

/ 7 /; Ulicn the moon, at this instant, scarce afford-* 
light enough to distinguish a m.-in from a tree, how can 
you know her? 

Val How can you know Ranger, then ? 

Vtn. I heard him speak. 

Val. So you may her too, I’ll secure you, if you will 
draw but a little nearer ; she came, doubtless, to no 
other end but to speak with him : obser\e — 

Chns. [To Ranger ] Sir, I ha\e followed you hitherto, 
but now, I must desire >ou to follow me out of the com- 
p.iny , for I would not be overheard nor disturbed. 

Ran Ha' is not this Christina’s \oice? it is, I am 
sure ; I cannot be deceived now-. — Dear madam — 

Vin. It is she mdeed. [Apirl to Valent ixr. 

Val. Is it so ? 

Chris. Come, sir — [To Ranger. 

Val. Nay, I'll follow you too, though not invited 

[Aside. 
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Lyd. I must not, cannot stay behind \_Aside. 

[Thty all go tfftogethtr kasHfy, 

Re-«»ttr Christina, Isabel, and Valentinf oh the 
other side. 

Chris. Come along, sir. 

VaL So ! I must stick to her when all is done ; her 
new servant has lost her in the crowd, she has gone loo 
last for him ; so much my revenge is swifter than his 
love. Now shall I not only have the deserted lover’s 
revenge, of disappointing her of her new man, but an 
opportunity infallibly at once to discover her falseness, 
and confront her impudence. [Aside. 

Chris. Pray come along, sir, I am in haste. 

Val. So eager, indeed'— I wish that cloud may yet 
withhold the moon, that this false woman may not discover 
me before I do her. [Aside. 

Chris. Here no one can hear us, and I’m sure we can 
not see one another. 

Val. ’Sdeath ! what have I giddily run myself upon ? 
Tis rather a trial of myself than her ; — I cannbt undeigo 
it' [Aside. 

Chris. Come nearer, sir. 

Val. Hell and vengeance! I cannot suffer it — I 
cannot [Aside. 

Chris. Come, come , yet nearer, — pray come 
nearer. 

Val. It is impossible ! I cannot hold ! I must discover 
myself, rather than her infamy. [Aside. 

Chris. You are conscious, it seems, of the wrong you 
have done me, and are ashamed, though in the dark. 

[S/eahs, waUang slowly. 

Val. How’s this < [Aside. 

Chris. I’m glad to find it so ; for all my business with 
you is to show you your late mistakes, and force a con- 
fession from you of those unmannerly injuries you have 
done me. 
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VdL What 1 I think she'i honest ; or does she know 
me ^*-•ure she cannot \Aside. 

Chris. First, yoor intmnon, last night, into my lodging ; 
which, I suppose, has bc^t your other gross mistakes. 

Val. No, she takesjne for Ranger, I see again. [Aside. 

Chris. You are to know, then, (since needs you must,) 
it was not me you followed last night to my lodging from 
the Parir, but some kinswoman of yours, it seems, iriiose 
fear of being discovered by you prevailed with me to 
personate her, while she withdrew, our habits and our 
statures being much alike ; which I did with as much 
difficulty, as she used importunity to make me ; and all 
this my Lady Flippant can witness, who was then with 
your cousin. 

Val. I am glad to hear this. [Aside. 

Chris. Now, what your claim to me, at Mr. Vincent’s 
lodging, meant ; the letter and promises you unworthily, 
or erroneously, laid to my chai^, you must explain to 
me and others, <Kr~ 

Val. How’s this ' I hope I shall discover no guilt but my 
oam : — she would not speak in threats to a lover. [Asitk. 

Chris. Visa it because you found me m Mr. Vmcent’s 
lodgings you took a hberty to use me like one of your 
common visitants ? but know, I came no more to Mr. 
Vincent than you. Yet, I confess, my visit was intended 
to a man — a brave man, till you made him use a woman 
ill ; worthy the love of a princess, till you made him 
censure mine ; good as angels, till you made him 
unjust : — ^why, in the name of honour, would you do’t ? 

Val. How happily am I disappointed ! — ^poor injured 
Christina ! [Aside. 

Chris. He would have sought me out first, if you had 
not made him fly from me. Our mutual love, confinned 
by a contract, made our hearts inseparable, till you 
rudely, if not maliciously, thrust in upon us, and broke 
the close and happy knot : I had lost him before for a 
month, now fw ever. C tVe^s. 
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Val. My joy and pity makes me as mute as my shame ; 
yet I must discover myself. [Aside. 

Chris. Your silence is a confession of your guilt. 

Val. I own it [Aside, 

Chris. But that will not serve my turn ; for straight 
you must go clear yourself and me to him you ha\x 
injured in me ! if he has not made too much haste from 
me to be found again. You must, I say ; for he is a 
man that will have satisfaction; and in satisfying him, 
you do me. 

Val. Then he is satisfied. 

Chris. How ' is it you ? then I am not satisfied 

Val. Will you be worse than your word ? 

Chris. I gave it not to you. 

Val. Come, dear Chnstina, the jc.ilous, like the 
drunkard, has his punishment with his offence. 

Jle euhr Vinxent. 

Vtn. Valentine' Mr. Valentine ' 

Val. Vincent ! — 

Vtn. Where have you been all this while ? 

[Valentini h<i/ds Christina />}• the hand, iv/m 
seems to simple to get from him 

Val. Here with my injured Christin.x 

Vtn She’s behind with Ranger, who i-> forced to speak 
all the tender things himself; for she affords him not a 
word 

Val. Pish' pish! Vincent; who is blind now? who 
deceived now ? 

Vm. You are ; for I’m sure Christina is with him. 
Come back and see. 

[ They go out on one side, and return on the other. 

Re-enter Lydia and foll<m<ed by Ranger. 

Ran. [To Lydia.] Still mocked I still abused I did 
you not bid me follow you where we might not be dis- 
turbed or overheard ?— and now not allow me a word 1 
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Vtn. Did you hear him ? [Apart to Valentine. 
W. Yes, yes, peace. Vincent. 

Ran. Disowning your letter and me at Mr. Vincent’s 
lodging, deckuing you came to meet another there, and 
not me, with a great deal of such affronting unkindness, 
might be reasonable enough, because }ou would not 
entrust Vincent with our love , but now, when nobody 
sees us nor hears us, why this unseasonable shyness ? 

Lyd. It seems she did not expect him there, but had 
appointed to meet another •- -I wish it were so [Aside 
Rail. I have not patience do jou design thus to 
rc\ enge my intrusion into }uur lodging last night? sure 
if you had then been displeased with my company, you 
ivould not have invited yourself to't again by a letter ? or 
IS this a punishment for bringing > ou to a house so near 
your own, where, it seems you were known too? I do 
i onfess It was a fault ; but make me suffer any penance 
but lour hilenre, because it is the certain mark of a 
mistress’s lasting displeasure 

f.uf My —is not yet tome [.-Is/de. 

Ran Not tet a word ' you did not use me so unkindly 
last night, w hen you chid inc out of your house, and wrilh 
indignation bid me licgone. Now, you bid me follow 
y ou, and y et w ill have nothing to say to me , and I am 
more dcieived this day and night than I was last night ; 
-- when. I must confess, I followed you for another — 
/yd I m gl.id to hear that. [ -IwJe. 

Ran. (Inc that would base used me bitter , whose 
love I base ungralelully .abused for yours , yet from no 
other reason but my natural inconslaniy — [.hide ] Poor 
I .ydia ' Lydia 

I.yd. lie muttered my name sure ; and with a sigh. 

" [Aside. 

Ran, But as last night by following (as I thought) her, 
I found you, so this night, by following you in s-ain, I do 
resolve, if I can find her again, to keep her for ever. 

/,jd. Now 1 am obliged, and brought into debt, by his 

Wyehatity. p* 
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inconstancy . — fiuth, now cannot I b<dd out any longer ; 
I must discover mysel£ [Aside. 

Kan. Ba4 nudam, because 1 intend to see you no 
'more, I’ll take my leave of you for good and all j since 
you will not speak, I’ll try if year will squeak. 

[(rt>es to throw her down, she sfveaks, 

Lyd. Mr. Ranger ! Mr. Ranger i 

Vin. Fy *. Fy 1 you need not ravish Christina sure, 
that loves you so. 

Jlan. Is it she ' Lydia all this while ! — ^how am I 
gulled ! and Vincent in the plot too ! [Aside. 

Lyd. Now, false Ranger! 

Ran. Now, false Christina too ! — you thought I did 
not know you now, because I offered you such an unusual 
civility. 

Lyd. You knew me . — I warrant you knew, too, that 
I was the Christina you followed out of the Park last 
night 1 that I was the Christina that writ the letter 
too ! 

Ran. Certainly, therefore I would have taken my 
revenge, you see, for your tricks. 

Vat. Is not this the same woman that took refuge in 
your house last night, madam ? [To Christin \. 

Chris. The very same. 

yal. \Vhat, Mr. Ranger, wc have chopped, and 
changed, and hid our Christinas so long and often, that 
at last we have drawn each of us our own ? 

Ran. Mr. Valentine in England I — the truth on’t is, 
you have jiiggled together, and drawn without my know- 
ledge ; but since she will have it so, she shall wear me 
for good and all now. [Goes to take her by the hand. 

Lyd. Come not near me. 

Ran. Nay, you need not be afraid I would ravish you, 
now I know you. 

Lyd. And yet, Leonore, I think ’tis but justice to 
pardon the feiilt I made him commit ? 

[Apart to Leonore, Ranger listens. 
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Ran. You consider it r^t, cousin; for indeed you 
are but merciful to yourself in it 

Lyi, Yet, if I would be rigorous, though I made a blot, 
your oversight has lost the {^me. 

Ran, But ’twas rash woman’s play, cousin, and oo?^t 
not to be played again, let me tell you. 

Enter Dapperwit. 

Dap. Who’s there ? who's there ? 

Ran. Dapperwit 

Dap. Mr. Ranger, I am ^ad I have met with you, for 
I have left my bride just now in the house at Mulberry- 
garden, to come and pick up some of my friends in the 
Park here to sup with us. 

Ran. Your bride ! are you mamed then ? where is 
your bnde ? 

Dap. Here at Mulberry-garden, I say, where you, these 
ladies and gentlemen, shall all be welcome, if you will 
afford me the honour of your company. 

Ran. With all our hearts • — but who have you mamed ? 
Lucy? 

Dap. What ' do )Oii think I would many a wench? I 
have married an heiress worth thirty thousand pounds, 
let me pensh ! 

Vtn. .\n heiress wonh thirty thousand pounds ! 

Dap. Mr. Vincent, your servant , you here too ? 

Ran. Nay, we are more of your acquaintance here, I 
think. — Go, well follow you, for if you ^ve not dismissed 
}Our parson, perhaps we may make him more work. 

{^Exemd. 



SCENE VI — The Dining-room in Sfulbtrry-garden House. 

Enter Sir Simon .^ddlepI/OT, Gripe, Lady Flippam, 
Mrs. Martha, Mrs. Joyner, Mrs. Crossbite, and Lvcy. 

Sir Sim. Tis as 1 told you, sir, you see. 
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Gripe. Oh, graceless babe ! married to a wit ! an idle, 
loitering, slandering, foul-mouthed, beggarly wit ! Oh 
that my child should ever live to many a wit ! 

Mrs. Joyn. Indeed, your worship had better seen her 
fairly buried, as they say. 

Mrs. Cros. If my daughter there should have done so, 
I would not have given her a groat. 

Gripe. Marry a it ' 

Sir Stm. Mrs. Joyner, do not let me lose the widow 
too • — for if you do, (betwixt friends, 1 I and my small 
annuity are both blon-n up * it will follow my estate. 

[Asti/e to Mrs. Joynfk 
Mrs. Joyn I warrant you. \Aside. 

L. Fltp. Let us make sure of Sir Simon to-night, or — 

\Aside to Mrs. JotNtR 
Mrs. Joyn. Voii need not fear it — [.Aside J Like the 
lawyers, while my clients endeavour to cheat one another, 
I in justice cheat ’em both. 

Gnpe. Mart)' a wit ' 

Dapperwit, R\noi,p, Lvdia, V.ti.fMiNr, Chris 
TINA, and Vt.NXi-M DvPPEKWir stops them, atu 
they stand all behind. 

Dap. What, is lie here ' Lucy and her mother ' [.Aside. 
Gnpe. Tell me how thou earnest to many a wit 
Mrs. Mar. Pr.ay be not angry, sir, and I’ll give jou a 
good reason. 

Gripe. Reason for mariying a wit ' 

Mrs Mar. Indeed, I found myself six months gone 
with child, and saw no hopes of your getting me a 
husband, or else I had not married a wit, sir 
Mrs. Joyn. Then you were the wit. 

Gripe. Had you that reason? nay, then 

{ I/oldiiifi up Ins hands 
I'kip. How’s that' [etude 

Fan. Who would have thought, Dapperwit, you would 
have married a wench ? 
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Dap. \To Ranger.] — WeU, thirty thousand pounds 
will make me amends ; 1 have known my betters wink, 
and fall on for five or sit. — \To Gripe and the rest.] 
What I you are come, sir, to give me joy ? you Mrs Lucy, 
you and you ? well, unbid guests are doubly welcome — 
bir Simon, I made bold to invite these ladies and gentle- 
men — For you must know, Mr Ranger, this worthy Sir 
Simon docs not only gi\e me my wedding sujiper, but 
niy mistress too ; and is, as it w ere, my father 

6/r Sim ’1 hen I am, as it were, a grandfather to your 
new wrfe’b Plans en ketder , ' to which }ou are but, as it 
were, a father ’ there’s for }ou again, sir — ha, ha ’ — 

Ran Ha 'ha 'ha' — [71' Vinci vr 

Dap Pools sometimes say unhapp) things, if we would 
mind em , but — what' melanchol) at >our daughter’s 
wedding, sir? 

Gnji How dejilorable is my condition ' 

Dap Nay, if )ou will rob me of my wench, sir, can 
)ou blame me for robbing you of }our daughter? I 
cannot be without a woman 

Gnpt My daughter, my reputation, and m\ money 
gone ' -but the la^t is dearest to me Yet at once I 
may retneve that, and be reicngcd for the loss of the 
other and all this by marrying Luci litre I 'hall get 
my fnt hundred pounds again, and get heirs to exclude 
iny daughter and frustrate Dapperw it , besides tia agreed 
on all hands, 'tis chea|>cr keeping a wife than a wench 

\Aiide. 

Dap If you are so melancholy, sir, we will ha\e the 
fiddles and a dance to diicrt you conic ' 

A Dante 

Grtpe Indeed, you have put me so upon a merry pin, 
tliat 1 resolve to marry too. 

/ Fhp N.ay, if my brother come to marrying onte, 

' Dutch, literally "Jatk in the Cellar a jucular term fur an 
unlwrn infint — 
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I may too; I swore I would, when he did, little 
thinking— 

•Str Sim. I take ]rou at your word, madam. 

L. Flip. Well, but if 1 had thought you would have 
been so quick with me — 

Gripe. Where is your parson ? 

Dap. What ! you would not revenge yourself upon the 
parson? 

Gripe. No, I would have the parson revenge me uiwn 
you ; he should marry me. 

Dap. I am glad you are so frolic, sir; but who would 
you marry? 

Gripe. That innocent lady. \P 0 inHng to Luev. 

Dap. That innocent lady ! 

Gripe. Nay, I am impatient, Mrs. Joyner ; pray fetch 
him up if he be yet in the house. 

Dap. We were not married here : — but you cannot be 
in earnest. 

Gripe. Youll find it so ; since you have robbed me of 
my housekeeper, I must get another. 

Dap. Why, she was my wench ! 

Gripe. I’ll make her honest then. 

Mrs. Cros. Upon my repute he never saw her before : 
— but will your worship marry my daughter then ? 

Gripe. I promise her and you, before all this good 
company, to-morrow I will make her my wife. 

Dap. How ' 

Fan. Our ladies, sir, I suppose, expect the same 
promise from us. \To Valentinf. 

Val They may be sure of us without a promise ; but 
let us (if we can) obtain theirs, to be sure of them. 

Dap. But will you marry her to-morrow ? — \To Gripe. 

Gripe. I will, verily. 

Dap. I am undone then ' ruined, let me perish ' 

Sir Sim. No, you may hire a litUj room in Covent 
Garden, and set up a coffee-house : — you and your wife 
wiU be sure of the wit's custom. 
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D«^. Abased bjr him I have abused ! — 

Fortune oili' foe we cannot overwit ; 

By none but thee our projects are cross-lnt. 

Val. Come, dear madam, a^t, yet angry ? — jealousy 
sure is much more pardonable before marriage than after 
it ; but to-morrow, the help of the parson, you’ll put 
me out of all my feam 

Chris. I am afraid then you would give me my revenge, 
and make me jealous of you ; and I had rather suspect 
your fiuth than you should mine. 

Ran. Cousin Lydia, I had rather suspect your faith 
too, than you should mine , therefore let us e’en marry 
to-morrow, that I may have my turn of watching, dog- 
ging, standing under the window, at the door, behind the 
hanging, or — 

Lyd. But if I could be desperate now and give you up 
my liberty, could you find in your heart to quit all other 
engagements, and voluntarily turn yourself over to one 
woman, and she a wife too ? could you away with the 
insupportable bondage of matrimony ? 

Ran. Vou talk of matrimony as irreverently as my 
Lady Flippant : the bondage of matrimony ! no — 

The end of marriage now is liberty. 

And two are bound — to set each other free. 
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Now my bnslv brothers of the i)it, you'll say 
I’m come to speak a good word fur the play , 

But gallants, let me perish ' if I do, 

For I have wit and judgment, just like you ; 

Wit never partial, judgment free and bold. 

For fear or friendship never bought or sold, 

Nor by good-nature e’er to be cajoled 
Good-nature m a critic were a crime, 

Like mercy in a judge, and renders him 
Guilty of all those faults he docs forgive, 

Besides, if thief from gallows you repriei c. 

He’ll cut your throat , so poet saved from shame, 

In damned lampoon will murder your good name. 
Yet in true spite to him and to his play. 

Good faith, you should not rail at diem to day 
But to be more his foe, seem most his friend. 

And so maliciously the jilay commend , 

That he may be betrayed to writing on. 

And poet let him be, — to be undone. 

' The part of Dapjicrwit was originally artcil l>y .Mohun. 




* * 1 V not ftuflicient to mike the Itearer laugh aloud , althou^^ ilieir ne\er 
ihclo* a certam meni em III ihi>.' V«i/ 1 10,8^9 



we may trust the author's statement to 
Pope, this admirable comedy was written 
when Wycherley was twenty-one years <A 
age, in the year 1661-2. It is impossible 
to fix with certainty the date of its first 
performance. The Duke’s Company, 
then under the management of the widow of Sir William 
Davenant, opened its new theatre in Dorset Cardens, near 
Salisbury Court, on the 9th of November, 1671, with a per- 
formance of Dryden’s Sir Jfarfin Afar-a//, and Wycherley's 
“ Prologue to the City” points to the production of his play 
in the new theatre shortly after its opening. Genest states, 
on the authority of Downes, that “ The Gentleman Dancing- 
Master was the third new play acted at this theatre, and 
that several of the old stock plays were acted between each 
of the new ones.” Sir Martin Mar-all, having been three 
times performed, was succeeded by Etherege's Lot-e tn a 
Tub, which, after two representations, gave place to a new 
piece, Crowne’s tragedy of Charles the Eighth, This was 
played six times in succession, and was followed, probably 
after an interval devoted to stock pieces, by a second 
novelty, an adaptation by Kavenscroft firom Mohdre, entitled 
The Cittsen turrid Gentleman, or Mamamoucht, which ran 
for nine days together. The Gentleman Dancing-Master 
«as then acted, probably after another short interval, and 
must therefore have been produced either in December, 1671, 
or in January, 1672 Genest, in fact, places it first on bis 
Int of plays performed at the Dorset Gardens Theatre 
during the year 1672, although, in his list for the preceding 
year, immediately after The Cittsen turn'd Gentleman, he 
mentions Lord Orrery’s comedy of Mr. Anthony as ” nearly 
certain” to have been brought out in the season of 1671-2. 
But this, again, was a new piece, making the third produced 
at Dorset Gardens, without including The Gentleman 
Dancing-Master, and must consequently have been brought 
forward later than Wycherley’s play. Of The Gentleman 
Dancing-Master Genest observes t^t "it was not much 
liked, and was acted only six times.” 
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But it i* Iqr BO laeaas dear that the first perforauuice at 
Dorset Gaideas was the actual first performance of our 
comedjr. The opening verses of the prologue, indeed, seem 
to imidy a previous and unsuccessful performance, probably 
by the same company, at their old theatre in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This, at least, as it seems to 
me, is the most obvious interpretation of the following 
lines : 

“ Our author (like us) finding 't would scarce do 
At t’other end o* th’ town, is come to you ; 

And, iinct 'tu hit Uul trial, has that wit 
To throw himself on a substantial pit.” 

The presumption, therefore, is strongly in favour of 1671 as 
the year in which Th* Gentleman Dancing-Master was first 
brought upon the suge. It was published, without a 
dedication or the names of the actors, in 1673. The remarks 
about “packing to sea” in the epilogue, which, like the 
prologue, was written for the production, or rather, as we 
may suppose, the revival of the piece at the theatre m 
Dorset Gardens, refer, questionless, to the impending war 
with the Dutch, against whom the formal declaration of war 
was issued on the 17th of March, 1672. 

, The incident upon which the plot turns is borrowed from 
Calderon's comedy, El Maestro de Dansar, but a bnef 
renew of the corresponding scenes in that drama will prove 
how tnfling was Wycherley’s obligation to the great Spanish 
poet. Leonor, the heroine of the piece, is enjoying a stolen 
interview with her lover, Don Ennque, in an apartment of 
her father’s house in Valencia. Meanwhile, lest their voices 
should be overheard, Incs, Leonor’s maid, stations herself 
without the chamber, singing and accompanying herself with 
the guitar .She presently enters, declaring that an instni 
ment so out of tune will attract suspicion, and Don Ennque 
takes up the guitar for the purpose of tuning it. At this 
luncture the father, Don Diego, appears suddenly upon the 
scene. In reply to bis questioning, Leonor explains that, 
dancing being little in fashion at the Court, she had formerly 
neglected that accomplishment ; but that, finding herself, on 
that account, looked down upon in Valencia, where dancing 
was all the mode, she had engaged a master, who had but just 
taken up the guitar which her maid had brought him, when 
her fiither entered. This exidanation proving satisfactory to 
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Don Diego, he seats himseli^ and desires that the lesson 
may procetii. But here a new difficulty arises, for Don 
Ennque owns, m an “ aside* to his mistress, that he under* 
stands little or nothing of dancing. The lady, however, is 
equal to the occasion, and, affecting diffidence, tells her 
father that he must wait until she has taken a few lessons 
He, nevertheless, insisting, Don Enrique takes again the 
guitar, .ind, under pretence of tuning it, screws up the string 
until It snaps, declaring then that the strings arc worn, and 
that tlie instrument is broken. Leonor now suggests th.it 
the niacstio shall carry away the guitar, to get it set in order, 
and shall come again on the morrow or in the evening ; and 
Don Diego, acquicbcing, bids him neglect not to return, 
trusting him for the payment Don Lnrique responding 
that he will not fail, although he hai> man\ lessons to gi\ e, 
the old caialicr dismisses him with a “ Vay.i con Dios ’’ In 
a later scene Don Enrique is again with Lcunor, of whom 
he has conceived unjust suspicions, and is bestowing upon 
her the full benefit of his jealousy, when Iiks announces the 
approach of Don Diego, and the lo\cr, ,it his mistress’s 
earnest appeal, again takes up the guitai, .ind piclcnds to be 
giving her a lesson 1 he father inquires .after his daughter's 
improvement, and ag.iin insists on seeing her tlancc-, a mock 
peifonnance this time actually ensuing And again, in another 
scene, the lovers, similarly interrupted, h.isc recourse tu a 
similar method of diverting Don Diego's suspu ions 

In these few incidents, and in the name of Don Diego, 
which our author has employed as the .idoptcd appellation 
of his Spam-Ioving Englishm<in, .arc to be found the only 
points of resemblance between the two plays The me: its 
of the one he in a direction totally diNersc from that in 
which the caccllencics of the other arc to be sought. 
.. *VVychcrley's play is fairly overflowing with wit and mirth, 
qualities in which the bpanisb drama is somewhat deficient. 
On the other hand, the l.nghsh play atturds no countcrp.irt 
f to the high moral tone and exalted passion which are dis* 
tinguishing characteri.>lics of Calderon's lomrdi 
. The Gentleman Itanctn^- h/aUii is constnicted wuh 
greater simplicity and unity of action than /.erv in a 11‘oini, 
and, although less powerfully written than The < ountry 
Wife, it is also far less exceptionable and more uniformly 
pleasing. 
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Ol k author like us^ finding ’tuould scarce do 
At t’other end o’ th' town, is come to >ou , 

And, since 'tis his last trial, has that wit 
To throw himself on a substantial pit , 

Where need) w it or cntic dare not come. 

Lest neighbour t' the cloak, w ith looks so grum, 
Should pcoie a dun , 

Where punk in x tzor d.arc not rant and tear 
To pul us out, since IlridewcU is so near 
In short, we shall be heard, be understood, 

If not, shall be admired, and that s as good 
For \ou to senseless pla)s haxc still been kind, 
Na), where no sense was, )Ou a jest would find 
And ncxer was it heard of, that the city 
Did exer take occasion to be xxitty 
Upon dull poet, or stiff player’s action. 

But still w Ith claps opposed the hissing faction. 
But if you hissed, ’twas at the pit, not stage , 

So. wnth the poet, damned the damning age, 
And still, xve knoxv, arc read) to engage 
Against the flouting, ticking gcMry, who 
Cituen, play cr, poet, would undo — 

The poet ! no, unless by commendation, 

(or on the Llnngc wits have no reputation 
And rather than be branded for a wit. 

He xvith )ou able men would credit get 


DRAMATIS PERSON/E, 


Jtfr. Gerrard, ) Young Gentlemen of the town, and 

Mr> Martin, ( friends. 

Mr. Paris, or Monsieur de Paris, a vain coxcomb, and 
rich city heir, newly returned from France, and mightflj^ 
affected with the French language and fashiona 

Mr. Jaues Formal, or Don Diego, an olid rich Spaiush 
merchant, newly returned home, much ^ected with the 
habit and customs of Spain,'and Uncle to Paris. 

A little Blackamoor, Lackey to Formal. 

A Parson. 

A French Scullion. 

Hippolita, Formal's Daughter. 

Mrs. Caution, Formal’s Sister, an impertinent precise old 
woman 

PRUE, Hippolita’s Maid. 

A Lady. 

Mrs. i common Women of the town. 

Mrs. PLOUNCL, I 

Scri’ants, Waiter, and Attendants. 
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GEU^JLEmAVX. VoAi^CIUHiG- 
mAS7E% 


ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE I.— Don Diego’s House, in the tvetUng. 

Enter HippulITA and Prue 

[P. To coniine a woman just in her 
rambUni; age I take away her Ubeity at 
the very time she should use it 1 O bar- 
barous aunt ! O unnatural father ! to 
shut up a poor girl at fourteen, and hinder 
her budding ! All things are ripened by 
the sun : — to shut up a poor girl at fourteen ! — 

Erue. Tis true, miss, two poor young cr^tures as 
we are ! 

Hip. Not suiTered to see a play in a twelve-month ! — 
Erue. Nor go to Punchinello,' ncHf'Paradise ! — 

Hip. Nor to ..take a ramble to the Pdfk nor Mulberry- 
garden 

' Punchinello had a booth at Charing Cross in 1666 ; this was 
probably the earUest appearance fd Ptira in this country, under 
that name. 

* See note, umte, p. te. 
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Prue. Nor to Totnam-court, nor Islington. 1 * — 

!^§>*"Nor'to eat a ^^bnb'in New^lpring garden* with 
a£ousin ! — 

Prue. Nor to drink a pint of wine with a friend at the 
Prince in the Sun 1 — 

Hip. Nor to hear a fiddle in good company ! — 

Prue. Nor to hear the organs and tongs at the Gun in 
Moordelds ! — 

■ Hip. Nay, not suffered to go to church, because the 
men are sometimes there ! — Little did I think I should 
ever have longed to go to church. 

■ Prue. Or I either j — but between tivo maids — 

Hip. Nor see a man • — 

Prue. Nor come near a man ’ — 

Htp. Nor hear of a man 

Ptuc No, miss, but to be denied a man' and to 
have no use at all of a man ' — 

Hip. Hold, hold ' — your resentment is as much 
greater than mine^ as y our experience has been greater, 
l^ut all this while, w'hat do we make of my cousin, m\ 
husband elect, as my aunt says? \Vc have had hi<s 
company these three days , is he no man ? 

Ptue. No, faith, he’s but a monsieur. But you’ll 
resolve yourself that question within these three days , for 
by that tim<* he’ll be your husband, if your father come 
to-night — 

Jfip. Or if 1 provide not myself with another in the 
mean time : for fathers seldom choose well , and 1 will 
no more take my father's choice ui a husband, than I 
would in a gown, or a suit of knots, bo that if that 
cousin of mine were not an ill-contrived, ugly, freakish 
fool, in being my father’s choice I should hate him, 
Besides, he has almost made me out of love with mirtlt 
and good-humour ; for he deluises it as much as a jack' 

* “ Hogsdone, Islington, ami Totnam Court, 

Fur cakes and cream had then no small resort.” 

U’ttha'i Britain's Remembranui , i6a8. 

* See note, ante, p. Cj. 
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puddSng, <n d civili^ ftnd good breeding more than a 


Prut, W hat 1 won’t y ou marry him then, madam ? 

IRp., Would’st thou, hfve me marry a fool, an idiot ? 

Pnu. Lord I ’tis a sign you have been kept up indeed, 
and know little of the world, to refuse a man for a 
hjjsband only J>ecause he’s a fool ! Methinks he’s a 
pretty apish kintf of a gentleman, like other gentlemen, 
and handsome enough to lie with in the dark, when 
husbands take their privileges; and for the day-times, 
you may take the privilege of a wife. 

Hip. Excellent governess ! you do understand the 
world, I sec. 

Prut Then you should be guided by me. 

Hip. Art thou in earnest then, damned jade ? — would’st 
thou have me marry him ? — Well, there are more poor 
young women undone, and married to filthy fellows by 
the treachery and evil counsel of chambermaids, than by 
the obstinacy and covetousness of parents. 

Prut. Does not )Our father come on purpose out of 
Spain to naarry you to him ? Can you release yourself 
from your aunt or father any other wa} ? Have you a 
mind to be shut up as long as you live? For my part, 
though you can hold out upon the lime from the walls 
here, salt, old shoes, and oatmeal, I cannot live so* I 
must confess my patience is worn out 

Hip. Alas, alas, poor Prue ! your stomach lies another 
way : I will take pity of you, and get me a husband very 
suddenly, who may have a servant at your sen ice But 
rather than many my cousin, I will be a nun in the new 
protestant nunnery they talk of ; where, thqr say, there 
will be no hopes of coming near a man. 

Prut. But you can marry nobody but your cousin, 
miss : your father you expeci to-night ; and be certain 
his Spanish policy and wariness, which has kept you up 
so close ever since you came from Hackney school, will 
make sure of you within a day or two at farthest. 
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Hip, Then ’tis time to thinlt how to pwTtat htnr-' 

■ j i • mi in-i- r- _irr , nn -|m — '■ -rr-n ri-~~* -■*■**- 

»tty7- 

Prue. la v ain, y» hi. hum I 

IT we loD^ ^t any man, anjr man^ Aounh h e 
were^4li.ft.iit^e haodbKima; than tlus that he 

weK a gendonan I 

Pnu. What if yw didjknow any man ? if you had an 
oj^tqituni^, CQuJd, you have confidence to q^eak to a 
hm first? but if you could, how could you come to him, 
or he to yooj? n^j, how could you sepd to him? for 
though you cmild wri^ which ^gur father in his Spanish 
pm^ehce would' nevCT permit you to learn, who should 
c;^ the letter ?— But we need not be concerned for that, 
since we Imow not to whom to send it 

Hip, Stay — ^it must be so — 111 try however — 

En/er Monsieur de Paris. 

Mms, Serviteur! seniiteur! la eousine , I come to 
give the dm soir, as the French say. 

Hip, O, cousin ! you know him ; the fine gentleman 
they talk of so much in town. 

Prut. tVhat ! will you talk to him of any man else ? 

Mom. I know all the beau monde, eousine. 

lifp. 'Master — 

Mans. Monsieur Taiieur, Monsieur Esmit, Monsieur — 

Hip. These are Frenchmen — 

Hon, sum; voud you have me say Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Smith ? Fi ! fi t non / — 

Hip. Buf don’t you know the biyve gentleman they 
talk so much of in town ? 

Mens. tVho? Monsieur Gerrard ? 

4f^. W'hat kind of mao is that Mr. Gerrard? and 
then Pllt^ you. 

Mons. Why— he is truly a pretty man, a pretty man— 
a pretty so so— kind of man, for an Knfi^ishman. 

Hip. How a pretty man ? 

Mms. Why, he is conveniently tall — but— 
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t Bmy? 

i TAiid not l U-dutned—but— • 

iCSF& And handsooMy u ’ti$ thous^ty but— 

But ! what are your exceptioiis toJuBi ? 

Mms. I can* t tell jrau, because thqr are innumetable, 
intiuinaiSde; / 

JSgfc Ha# he wit? 

^afu. Ay, ay, they say, he*s witty, btaii;e, and ie bA 
fiumeur, and well-bre^ all that— but — 

M/. But what ? does he want judgnt^t ? 

AmU. Nitn, runt : thqr sqr hebas good sense and judg- 
ment i but it is according to the account Englis — for — 
Fomdiat? 

Mms. FoTijami/ if I think it 
m/. Why? 

Jffbnf. Why?— why his tiulor lives within Ludgate — 
his vale/ de timbre i# no Frenchman — and he has been 
seen at noon^y to go into an English eating-house— 
'Hip. Say you so, cousin 1 

Mohs. Then for being well-bred, you shall judge: — 
First, he can't dance a step, nor sing a French song^ nor 
swear a French oate, nor use the polite French word in 
his conversation ; and in fine, can’t play at hombre — 
but speaks base good Englis, with the conunune home- 
bred pronunciation ; and in fine, to say no more, he 
never carries a snuff-box about with him. 

Hip. Ind^ ! 

Mohs. And yet this man has been abroad as much as 
any man, and does not make the least show of it, but a 
little in his mien, not at all in his discour, /arui ! He 
never talk# so mpph as of St Peter's duir^ at Rmne, 
the Egctirial, or hbulrid ; nay^ BOt ao much as of Henry 
IV., of Pont-neuf, Paris, and the new Louvre, nor d the 
Grand Rol 

JERp. *Tb ^ his^commendation, if he do« not talk of 
his travelsT 
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Mons. Auh I auh I — cousin&—ht is cotjspious to himself 
of fiis vants, because he is very envious ; fot hecjSnot 
endure me. 

Hip. [Aside.'l He shall be my man then for that— Ay, 
ay ! 'tis the same, Prue. — [AUtM.] No, I know he can’t 
endure, you, cousin. 

Mons, How do you know it — who never stir out ? /Re 
non / 

Hip. Well — dear cousin, — if you will promise me 
never to tell my aunt. I’ll tell you. 

Mons. I won't, I vaa\jarni ! 

Hp. Nor to be concerned yourself, so as to make a 
quarrel of it. 

Mons. Non, non — 

Hip. Upon the word of a gentleman ? 

Mons. Foi de chevaher, I a ill not quarrel. 

Prtu. Lord, miss ! I ivonder you won’t believe him 
without more ado. 

Hip. Then he has the hatred of a nval for you. 

Mons. Malepeste ' 

Hip. You know my chamber is backn-ard, and has a 
door into the gallery which looks into the back yard of a 
tavern, whence Mr. Gerrard once spying me at the 
window, has often since attempted to come in at that 
window by the help of the leads of a low building adjoin- 
ing ; and, indeed, ’twas as much as my maid and I could 
do to keep him out 

Mons. Ah, U coquin / — 

Hip. But nothing is stronger than aversion for I hate 
him perfectly, even as.much as I love you — 

Prue I believe so, faith ' — but what design have we 
now on foot ? \Aside. 

Hip. This discovery is an argument, sure, of my love 
to you. 

Mons. Ay, ay, say no more, cousin, I doubt not your 
amour for me, because I doubt not your judgment 
But what’s to be done with this 'fanfaron ? — I know 
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tvjieie he eats to-night — ^1*11 go find hiin_oa^ ventre 
bk^-' 

O, my dear cousin, jfpu will not^ake a qnarrd 
of it P"*! thought what youf promise would come to 1 
Would you have a man of honour — 

Mtp. Keep his promise ? 

Mohs. And lose his mistress ? — That were not for my 
honour, tua foi ! 

llip. Cousin, though you do me the mjury to think I 
^wuld be false, do not do yourself the injury to think any 
one could be' false to yoa Will you be afraid of losing 
your mistress? To show such a fear to your rival, were 
for his honour, and not for yours, sure. 

Mom. Nay, cousm, I’d have you know I was never 
afraid ot losing my mistress in earnest — Let me sec the 
man can get my mistress from me, jarni ’ — But he that 
loves must seem a little jealous. 

I/tp. N^ to his rival . those that have jealousy hide it 
from their rivals. 

Mohs. But there are some who say, jealousy is no 
more to be hid than a cough — but it should never be 
discovered in me, if I had it, because it is not French at 
all — ventre bleu ' 

Hip No, you should rally your rival, and rather make 
a jest of your quarrel to him, and that, 1 suppose, is 
French too. 

Mom. 'Tis so, ’tis so, eousine ; ’tis the veritable French 
method ; for your Englis, for want of wit, drive every 
thing to a serious grum quarrel, and then would make 
a jest on’t, when 'tis too late, when they can’t taiigh, 

• • a * ■** 

)arn% / 

Hip. Yes, yes, I would have you rally him soundly . 
do not spare him a jot. — But shaB you see him to-night ? 

Mohs. Ay, ay. 

JRp. Yes ; pray be sure to see him for the jest’s sake. 

Mom. I will— 4 br I love a jest as well as any bel esprit 
of ’em all— da ^ ’ 
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Aft aad JjC sure T ounabrliiia 

snnnAly, him jurt thuK ; — the Jad^ hC h>8 80 

long CQinta^JcSin tiie graS'^doW the Ship javgnni 
is to be yowr wife to-morrow, unless he^^come at his^ 
wonted h our of six Tn ‘t he* m oroing^ tp hia mndox.to 
toAid ^ SmnaTfo r ’tia & e 6nt jun^Jgst ti me qf salt ing ; 
and' if he come not^. let him^for ever heiei^n^stajr^ amy, 
aii^lBjlsniki9JB^ 

AtiiHs. Hal ha! ha! a ver good je^t, /dSr 4ie« / 

Ni/. And if the fool should come again, I would tell 
him his own, I warrant you, cousin. My gentleman 
should be satisfied for good and all, I’d secure him. 

Moms. Boh, bon. 

Prue. Well, well, youQg mistress; you were not at 
Hackney school for nothing, J[ see j nor taken.awayJor 
nothing.— A woman may soon be too old, but is never 
too young to shift for herself. [Asidt. 

Moms. Ha ! ha ! ha ' coustne, dou art a mepy gng, ma 
fn /-di long to be with Gerrard ; and I am theJbest at 
tB^nonag a jest— -I shall have such divertisement to- 
night, iiU bleu 

Hip. He’ll deny, may be, at first, that he ever courted 
any such lady- 

Moms Nay, I am sure he’U be ashamed of it, 1 shall 
make him look so sUlily, tBe non ! — I long_to find him 
out — Adieu, adieu, la epusine. 

Hip. Shall you be sure to tod bun ? 

Mohs. InsbibitablenuMt, I’ll search the town over^ but 
I’ll find him . ha ! ha I ha l—lExlT MonsiIEUr, mid 
relurns.]— Bat I’m afraSH, if I should tell him 

you are to be my wife tQ-morrow, he would not come : 
now, I am for having him come for the jeiPs ‘rnkti 
ventre .' — 

Hip. So am I, cousin, for tovi^ him come Uy for the 

jest’s salte. 

Mens. Well, well, leave it to me 


I ha! hal 
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Enttr Mrs. Cautiov. 

Mrs, Caut. ^Vhat’s all this giggUag here ? 

Mohs, “Hey f do you tthke well tell you 7 no, fiiit, 1 
warrant you, 18!^ funt A^ha t lia f ha f — 

Hif, My cousin is oveijoyed, I suppose^ that my fathei 
j§i_to <»mc to n^t 

j^rs. Caut. lam afraid he will not come to-night : — 
but youll stayand aei^ nephew 7 
Mons, iToh, non / I am td sup at t'other end^of the 
town to-night— La, la, la — ^Ra, », » — [Esaf, sieging, 

^ Mrs. Caut. 1 wish the French ie\i^ of this young man 
may agree with your fiither's Spanish gravi^. 

ffip. Just as your crabbed old age and my youth 
agree. 

Mrs. Caut. Well, malaper^ 1 know you hate me, 
because I have been the guardian of your reputation.’ 
but your husband may thank me one day. 

I£he be not a fqpj,he would rather, be obliged to 
Q>e tm mjT vuiue than to you, sinc^ at Joqg tun, hejnust, 
whetKerlhe'win or na 
'Mrs. CSuE'^, soT 

Stff, now 1 think on’t, I’d have you to know, the 
poor man, whosoe’er he is, will have little cause to thank 
you. 

Mrs. Caut. No! — 

Iftp. No ; for I never lived so wicked a hfe as I have 
done this twelvemonth, ^ce I have not seen a man.' 

Mrs. Casd. How, how ! if 'ya¥liave"not seen a man, 
how could you ^ t rick ed 7 how coi^d you do any ill 7 
Hip. No, I have done qo ill ; but I have paid it with 
thinking. * 

Mrs. Caut. O that’s no 1^ ! to think, is no hurt 
the ancjjmt, grave,, and godlzu^nniot h^ thoughts. ' 
Vip. t warrant you have had ’em yourseR^ aunt? 

Mrs. Catft^ !|mP* 

H^. Ha I ha teSeve it But know, I hare bad 
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Aose thoughts sleeping and waking ; for I have dreamt 
of a man. 

ifrs. Caul. No matter, up matter, ^0 that it was hut 
9. dream : I have dreamt myself. ^ pu must know, 
wrdovre are mightily given to dream insomuch that a 
dfeam is waggishly called '^ the ^yido\\’s Comfort” 

I didjiot only dream— 

Mrs. Caut. How, how ! did you niorp than dream f 
speak, young harlotry ! confess ; did you, more than 
dreamt How could you do more than dream in this 
house ? speak, confess 1 

Nifi. AVell, I win then. Indeed, aunt, I did not 
only dream, but I was pleased with my dream when I 
anraked. 

Mrs. Caut. Oh, is that all ?— Nay, if a dream only will 
please you, you are a modest young woman still but 
have a care of a vision. 

Hip. Ay , but to be delighted when we wake with a 
naughty dream,^ is' ~a sin, aunt ; and 1 am so very 
scrupulous, that I would as soon consent to a naughty 
man as to a naugh^ dream. 

Mrs. Caut I do believe, you. 

Hip, I am for going into the throng of temptations. 

Mrs. Caut. There I believe you again. 

Hip. And making myself so familiar with them, that I 
would not be concerned for ’em a whit 

Mrs. Caut. There I do not believe you. 

Hip And would take all the innocent liberty of the 
town . — to tattle to your men under a vi^ird in the play - 
houses, and meet ’em at night in masquerade 

Mrs. Caut. Th'ie I do believe you again , I know you 
would be masquerading : but worse would come on’t, as 
it has clone to others who have been in a masquerade, 
and are now virgins but in masquerade, and will not be 
their own women again as long as they live. The 
children of this age must be wise children indeed if they 
know thqir fathers, smee their mothers themselves cannot 
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i^CraiLjagai „|Q!i.the fitfal HJbei^ of this nuuqueiaditig 
agi^! wiMn I was a young womim — ~ 

H^. Come, conil^llO 119t tflupheme this masquefading 
age," 'flkiEMUl' “ift-fedB dty-^Uune^ whose husband is half 
broke by living in Covent-garden, or who has been 
turned of the I'emple or Lincoln’s-Inn upon a 
masquerading night. By what I’ve heard, ’tis a pleasant, 
^elCbred, complaisant, free, frolic, good-nature^ pretty 
age : mdirytAi do not like i^ leave it to us that do. 

Mn. Cttut. Lord, how impudently you talk, niece ! 
I’m sure I remember when I was a maid — 

Iltp. Can you remember it, reverend aunt ? 

Jffrs. Caui. Yes, modest niece, — that a raw young 
thing, though almost at woman’s estate, (that was then at 
thirty or thirty-five years of age,) would not so much as 
have looked upon a man — 

Kj. Above her father's butler or coachman. 

Afn. Caut. Still taking me up ! Well, thou art a mad 
girl;'and so good night. We may go to bed; for I 
suppose now your lather will not come to night. [Exit. 

/f[p. rm sorry for it, for I long to see him.— 
[Aside.] But lie : I had rather see Gerrard here ; and 
yet 1 know not how 1 shall like him. If he has wit, he 
win cOme , and if he has none, he would not be welcome. 

[Exrv/>/ 



bCENE 11. — T/te Ftenx-h House , — .1 tedste, bottles, and 
• andies. 

Enter Mr. Gerrard, Martin, and Monsieur de P.vRis. 

Motis. ’Tis ver veritable, ^rw/ ’ what the French say 
of you Englis : you use the debauch so much, it cannot 
have with you the French bpetation; you arc ne^er 
e njjoyei e. But let us for once be injimment gaiUard, 

anowigalFKnch spnn^ 

** La bauteUIe, la bouteille, glou, gfouJ* 

C 


Wychwlay, 
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1 ^ • 

^ttr. [Ib GnutARD.] \^t a melodious fop it is I 

Jlfdns. Atih I you have no complaisance. 

Ger, No, we can't sing : but well drink to you the 
lady’s whom (you sa^'l have so long courted at 
ha window. 

Ay, there is your complaisance : all your Englis 
complmsance is pledging complaisance, ventre ! — But if 
I do you reason here, \Tahes the g/(arr.]-'will you do me 
reason to a little French chanson h Mre 1 shall to 
you ? — "Za houteitk, la boutetlU — " 

Mar. Gerraro.] I had mther keep company with 
a set of mde-mouthed, drunken cathedral choristers. 

Ger. Come, sir, drink; and he shall do you reason to 
your French song, since you stand upon’t — Sing him 
“ Arthur of Bradley,” or “ I am the Duke of Norfolk.” 

Mans. Auh ! tite bleu ' — an Englis catch ! fy ! fy ' 
venire ! — 

Ger. He can sing no damned French song. 

Mans. Nor can I drink the damned Englis wine. 

[Sets down the glass. 

Ger. Yes, to that lady’s health, who has commanded 
me to wait upon her to-morrow at hei window, which 
looks (you say) into the inward yard of the Ship tavern, 
near the end of what-d’ye-call’t street. 

Mens. Ay, ay ; do you not know her ? not you ! vert 
b&u/ 

Ger, But, pray repeat again what she said. 

Mans. Why, she said she b to be married to-morrow to 
a person of honour, a brave gentleman, that shall be 
itameless, and so, and so Aside.] Little does he 

^nk who ’tis < 

Ger. And what else ? 

Mans. That if you make not your appearance befote 
Aer window to-morrow at your wonted ^ur of six in the 
momfng, to forbid the banns, you must for ever hereafter 
stay away and hold your tongue ; for ’tis the first and last 
time of asking. — Ha 1 ha I ha ! 
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Ger. Tis dl a riddle to me : I should be unwilling to 
be fooled by this coxcomb. \AsuU. 

Mans. I won’t tell him all she said, lest he should nm 
gp : I would iain have hun go for the jest’s sake — Ha ! 
ha I lia ! \Asiie, 

Ger. Her name is, you say, Hippolita, daughter to a 
rich Spanish merchant 

Mont. Ay, ay, you don’t know her, not you ' d i* autre, 
li d* autre, tna foi ' — ha ! ha 1 ha ! 

Ger, Well, I will be an eaqr fool for once. 

Mar. By all means go. 

Mans. Ay, ay, by all means go — ha ! ha ! ha ' 

Gtr- \Aside.\ To be caught in a fool’s trap — I’ll 
venture it. — \prtHks to Ai/x.] Come, ’tis her health. 

Mohs. And to your good reception — &te bleu .' — ha ! 
ha ' ha I 

Ger, Well, monsieur. I’ll say this for thee, thou hast 
made the best use of three months at Paris as ever 
English squire did. 

Mans. Considering I was in a dam Englis pension 
too. 

Mar, Yet you have conversed with some French, I 
sec i footmen, I suppose, at the fencmg-school ? I judge 
It by your oaths 

Mohs. French footmen ! well, well, I had rather have 
the conversation of a French footman than of an Englis 
’squire ; there’s for you, da — 

Mar. I beg your pardon, monsieur ; I did not think 
the French footmen had been so much your friends. 

Ger. Yes, yes, I warrant they have obliged him at Pans 
much more than any of their masters did. Well, th^re 
shall be no more said against the French footmen. 

Mohs. Non, de grace you are always turning the 
nation Eramfoise into ridicule, dat nation so accomplie, 
dat nation whic h j ou imitate so, dat in the conclusion, 
you butte' turn yottfseE into ridicule, majoi ’ If you are 
for de raillery, abuse the Dutch, why not abuse the Dutch ? 
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m Uatns, pm iaris, inserts; but 

e atiTnatioa.fQr de Dushe .swabber, wtiQ cennj; .tft 
year nadpn, den for de Fnnch footman^ who onne to 
obll^ your nation. 

'Mar. Our nation t then you disown it for jrours, it 
seems. 

ATfiiis. Well I wat of dat ? are you the disobligee by 
dat? 

Chr. No, monsieur, far from it ; you could not oblige 
ua, nor your country, any other way than by disown 
ingit. 

Mons. It is de brutal country, which abuse de France, 
and reverence de Dushe; I will maintain, sustain, ud 
pstifi^ dat one little Franch'fdbtman have more honrar, 
courage, and generAy, more good blood in his vaines, 
’StQ^radl inore good manners an civility den all de State- 
Genoil tog^er,.;Vir‘ai / — Dey a re only wise and valiant 
WL4?y drunkee. 

Ger. That i% alwajs. 

Jtfoas. But dey are never honest wen dey are drynkee ; 
dey are de only rogue m de varlde who are not honeste 
when dey are drunk — tm/oi > 

Ger. I find you are well acquainted with them, 
monsieur- 

Mans. Ay, ay, I have made the toure of Holland, but 
it was en^osUy dere was no staying for me, itte non ' — 
for de gentleman can no more live dere den de toad in 
Irland, nia foil for I did not see on’ chevalier in de 
whole countree : alway, you know, de rebel hate de gens 
de quality. Besides, I had made sufficient observation of 
the canaille barbare de first nightee of my arrival at 
Amsterdamroe ; I did visit, you must_ knov^ one pf de 
principal of de State-General, to whons I bud recom- 
mendation frorg England, and did find his excellence 
w^hii^ soap, jami! — ^ha ! ha I ha ' 

Ger. Weighing soap ! 
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Mans. Weighing K>ai^ I for he wns a wholesale 
dmndelj^'';' and lady was talung de tale of chittdels 
t^d her own hands^ma foi I and de young lady, 

his emltence daughter, ^nging hairing, strin^ng 
barring, yanv// — 

Grr. So !— and what were his sons doing? 

Sfons, Augh — his son (for he had but one) was making 
tha tftiir ff "«•*, Italy, and G^any, in a 

coach and six ; or ladw,' now I tink on’t, gone of an 
embas^ hider to dere master Cromwell, whom dey did_ 
love and fear, because he was someting de greater rebel, 
fiut now I talk of de none but the rebel caiilot^e 
the rebel/e. And so much % you and your friend the 
Dushe ; I’ll say no more, and pray do you say no more 
of my friend de Franch, not somu^ as of my friend dc 
Etanch footman — ^ — “"mT 

Ger. No, no but, monrieur, now give me leave to 
idmire thee, that in three months at Paris you 
renounce your^bn^^^ drinking, and ypur po]iolQV (for 
which we are not angiy with you,) as I said, and^omc 
home so perfect a FrcnchimU], thatt the d rayme n of y our 
father’s own brewhouse would be ready to kno^ tHie on 
the head. 

Mfffts. Velj yej, my father was a merdiant of bis own 
beer,^ as the noblesse of Franch of then own wine. — 
But I can forgive you that railleiy, that bob,' since 
yOU say I traive fhe e)’Te Francois: — but have I the 
eyre Francois 7 

Ger. As much as any French footman of ’em all. 

Mom. And do I speak agreeable ill Enghs enough ? 

%r Very ill. 

Morn. ViritabUmtHi I 

Ger. VMtablement. 

Mom. For you must knoWt 'tis as ill breeding now to 
sp e^lt F.iiylig as to write gpod Englis, good sense 
or a good hand. 


' Jest : ujnt. 
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Ger. But, indeed, methinks you wc not slovenly 
eno^^ for aTrenchman. 

Mohs. Slovenly 1 you mean negligent? 

Ger. No, I mean slovenly. 

Mohs. TTien I will be more slovenly. 

Ger. You know, to be a perfect Frenchman, you must 
never be silent, never sit still, and never be clean. 

Mar. But you have forgot one main qualification of a 
true Frenchman, he should never be sound, that is, be 
veiy pocky too. 

Mons. Oh ! if dat be all, I am very pocky ; pocky 
enough, / that is the only French qualification may 
be liad without going to Paris, ma foi > 

Enter Waiter. 

Wait. Here are a csgfde (^ladies coming up to you, sir. 

Ger. To us 1 — did you appoint any to come hither, 
Martin? 

Mar. Not I. 

Ger. Nor you, monsieur ? 

Mo^s. Nor I. 

Ger. Sirrah, tell your master, if he cannot protect us 
from the constable, and these midnight coursers, ’tis not 
a house for us. 

Mar. Tell ’em you have nobody in the bouse, and 
shut the doors. 

Wait. They’ll not be satisfied with that, they’ll break 
open the door. They searched last night all over the 
house for my Lord Fisk, and Sir Jefieiy Jantee, who 
were &in to hide themselves in the bar under my 
mistress’s chair and petticoats. 

Mms. Wat, do the women hunt out the men so now } 

Mar. Ay, ay, things arc altirnd since you went to 
Paris; there’s hardly a young man in town dares be 
known of his lodging for ’em. 

Ger. Bailiffs, pursuivants, or a city unstable, are 
modest peoi^e in comparison of them. 
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Mar. And we axe not lo much afraid to be takeit up 
by the watch as by the tearing midnight ramblers, or 
inuza women. 

Mans. Jami / ha 1 ha ! ha ! 

Ger. Where are they ? I hope they are gone again. 

Wait No, sir, they are below at the stair-foot, only 
sw^Mng at their coachman. 

Gtr. Come, you rogue, they are in fee with you 
waiters, and no gentleman can come hither, but diey 
have the mtelligence straight 

Intelligence from us, sir! they should never 
come here, if we could help it I am sure we wish ’em 
choked when we see them come in ; for they bring such 
good stomachs from St James’s Park, or rambling about 
in the streets, that we poor waUn^ave not a bit left ; 
’tis well if we con keep our mon^mT our pockets for ’em. 
I am sure I have paid seventepi and sixpence m half- 
crowns for coach-hire at several times for a little damned 
tearing lady, and when i asked her for it again one 
morning m her chamber, she bid me pay myself, for she 
had no money ; but I wanted the courage of a^entlg- 
man ; besides, the lord that kept her was a good 
customer to our house and my ^end, and I ma^ a 
conscience of wTonging him. 

Ger. A man of honour t 

Mans. Vert and bleu ! pleasant, pleasant, ma foi ' 

Ger. Go, go, sirrah, shut the door, I hear ’em coming 
up. 

Watt. Indeed 1 dare not; they’ll kick me down stairs, 
if 1 should. 

Ger. Go, you rascal, I say. 

[77ie Waiter shuts the door, 'tts thrust open 
again. 

Enter Flounce and Flirt in vizards, striking the 
WMterTaijy eottie to the table. ' ' 

Ger. Floimce and Flut, upon my life ! — 
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[Aloud.] Ladies, 1 ^ sony you hav e no volvuiteeis in 
voiff" service : mere pressinsTand aisiin a_ neat 



makes you unfit ours now ; besides, you bq^n to be 
s<OTethiDg too o l(f for us ; we are for the brisk huzzas of 


a ^ faith, I am not too old yet; but an old 
tance rril l make any man old b^des, to tell 

u arc come M little to^arly for .ine»Jor 

am not drunk yet But there are your brisk you ffg 
men, who are altaaiarinink. a nd per haps, have the 



to come tha^tn have it past and OiCTc fore 
en are happy in not knowing yo u, 
ave you to know. I do know the ladies too, 


and I will not lose the honour of the ladipg’ argnainlanrg 


^u7 Not for the pleasure of beg inning, an-acqatunt 
ancewitn us.'as Mr. Gei^S^ys ; but it is the general 


vahity of y ou town foro tojay c* 
aoici and persons oi Iiono5rAj»*B r.annot let a woman 


pass m the Mall at midnight, ont damn 


her straight, you know her^— boTyou would be damned 
lJielbnryotr'W6uI3 say so much for one in a mercer’s 
shop. 

Ger. He has spoken it in a French-house, where he 






Mans. She does want a gown ,, indeed : sh & is. in her 
ieshabille. t his desfutbilli is a great mode in England ; 
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the vomeo love the itsk<UnUi as well as the men, m a. 
foi! [ Peeping un de r her scarf. 

Flirt. Well, if we s hould stay and sup wi^_yOT^ I 
wanant yon would be brag ging o f It to -morrow amongst 
ywr comrades, Aat you TTad tl^ company of two women- 
ofqualtty at the'l^rencti'twaseijLnd name u s. 

Mar. Pleasant jil ts ! [Aside. 

Ger. upon out honours, wc would not brag ot 
your company. 

Fiou. t)p on your honours i* 

Mar. No, fiuth . 

Fhu, Come, we will venture to sit down then • ^et_J 
know the van ity of you men ; you _cauld not cont^ 
yo ursdvM fro m braggin g. 

Gt(^< No, no; you women aow^^^ have found out the 
l ileaawe of bragging , and wi^^^PTthe men no longer. 

Mar. ITierefore, ih3eiMl,.we dare not stay to sup with 
you , for you would be sure Jo tell on’t. 

~7rer. ^n J we «e you ng meui,w hp stand upon_pur 
reputations '' 

Hou. You are very pleasant^ gentlemen 
Mar . For my part I am to be married _shortly, a nd 
know 'twould quickly come to my mistress’s ear 

Ger. And for my part I must go visit to-morrpw 
beSmes a new city mistress , and you know they arc as 
inquisitive as precise in the city. 

Tlirt. Com^ come ^ pr ay leav e this fooling , sit down 
again , and let us bespeak supjver. 

Ger. No, Gu4, T dare not 
Mar. B esides, we have supped. 

Flon. No matter, we only desire >ou should look on 
while we eat, and put the glass about, or so. * 

' ' ~ [Gerrakp and Martin afitr /<> go 

Pint Pray, stay, 

Ger. Upon my life I dare not 
F/qu. Upon our hono^ _we w ill noL tell, if yoiLarc-Ui 
earnest 
WyOiwtor. 


c* 
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Ger. Pshaw! pshaw! — I kno w the va nify of you 
women ; you could not contain yourselves from bragging. 

Mans. Ma fnl~^ it certidn? ha! ha’ ha! — Hark 
you, madam, can’t you fiue well but you must cry roast- 
meat? 

^u spoil your trade by bragging of your gains ; 

The silent sow (madam) does eat most grains.— da — 
Your servant, monsieur fop. 

'Mou. faith, do not go,^e_will_no more tell — 

Mans. Than you would of a clap, if you had if ; daj’s 
the only secret you can keep,y/rr«/ / 

Afar. I am glad we are rid of these jilts. 

Ger. And we have taken a very ridiculous occasion. 

AfoHs. Wat ! must we leave the lady then ? dis is dam 
civility Englis, ma foil 

Fbrt. Nay, sir, ybttikave too much of the French air, 
to have so little honour and good breeding. 

[Pulling him back, 

AfoHs. Dee you tinke so then, sweet madam, I have 
mush of de French eyre? 

Fhrt. More than any Frenchman breathing. 

Mans. Auh, you are the curtoise dame ; morbltu I I 
shalTstay then, if you think so. Monsieur Gerrard, you 
will be certain to see the lady to-morrow? pray not 
forget, ha ' ha ' ha ! 

Ger. No, no, sir. 

Afar. You will go then ? 

Ger. I will go on a fool’s errand for once. 

[Exeunt Gerrard and Mkruh. 

Flou What will you eat, sir ? 

Afons. Wat you please, madam. 

^ou. D’ye hear, waiter ? then some young partridge. 

Wait. What else, madam ' 

Flirt Some niffs. 

Wait. What else, madam ? 

Flirt. Some young pheasants. 

Wait. What else, madam ? 
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Flirt. Some young rabbits; lloTerablutL 

Wait. What else, madam ? 

Flou. Stay — 

Mans. Dis Englis waiter wit his " Wat else, madam," 
will ruin me, tite non / {Aside. 

Wait. What else, madam ? 

Mms. “Wat else, madam,” agen'— call up the FrencI 
waiter. 

Wait. What else, madam ? 

Mohs. Again ' — call up the French waiter or euisinier, 
mort! tite I ventre! vite! — Auh, madam, the stupidity 
of the Englis waiter ! I hate the Englis waiter, ma foi! 

[Exit Waiter. 

F/urt Be not in passion, dear monsieur. 

Moms. I kiss your hand, obligeante madam. 

Enter a French Scullion. 

Cher Pierrot, serviteur, serviteur. — //i; Scullion.] — 
Or-(a i manger. 

Scu/l. En voulez-vous de cram schiquin ? 

Flou Yes. 

Scull De partnsh, de faysan, de quailles ? 

Mans. [Aside.] This bougre vil ruine me too ; but he 
speak wit dat bel eyre and grace, I cannot bid him hold 
his tongue, ventre ' Cest assez, Pierrot, va-t’en. 

[Exit Scullion, and returns. 

Scull. And de litel plate de — 

Moms Jarnt ! va-t'en. [Exit Scullion, and returns. 

Scull. And de litel plate de— 

Mohs. De grace, go dy way. 

[Exit bullion, and returns. 

Scull. And de litel de — 

Mohs. De fromagg de Bne, va-t'en .'—go, go. 

Flou. What’s that ? cheese th.it stinks ? 

Mons. Ay, ay, be sure it stinke extremente. Pierrot, 
va-t'en , but stay till 1 drink dy health : — here’s to dat 
pretty fellow’s health, madam. 
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ftirl. Must ve drink the SQillion’s h ealth ? 

Mms. Auh, you~wffl not be disobl iaaHU. ipa Ham • he 
is ~euiamer for a king, nay, for a ca rdinal or French 
SB551; \brinks. i^AiV Scullion. 

But how shall we divertiM ourselves till supper 
be ready? 

' E7ir/. Can we hav e better diver/tssemeHt than this 
gentleman? 

Mou. _But 1 think wc had better carry the gentleman 
home with us. an<l beca use it is already lat^e,sup at home, 
and di vertise the gentleman at cards, till it be ready. — 
D’ye h^. waiter ? let it'Be'brought, when 'tis ready, to 
my lodging hard by,jn MustanTAIley, aT the sign of the 
Crooked- billet. 

‘Mohs. At the Crooked-billet' 

PItft. Come, sir, dhme^ 

itoHsTMorbleu ! I have take the vow (since my last 
clap) n ever t o go again to the bourdjl. 

^/w.^Vhat is the bourdcl ? 

Mons How call y ou the name of.your house? 

/?/#•/. The Crooked-billet. 

Mons. No, no, th e — ba wdv-hous^ vert and bUu ’ 

Fhrt, How, our lodging > we’d have^ou to know — 

Mons. Auh, morbku ’ I would not know ii , de 
Crooked-billet, ha ! ha ' 

Fhrt. Come, sir. 

Mons. Besides, if 1 go wit you to the bourdci, you will 
tell, morbleu ! 

Flou. Fy ' (y ' come along. 

Mans ^side, ^ am to be married within these two 
days ; if you sho^Irf telftiow — 

Filial. C ome, come alo nfc we will not tell. 

Mons. But you will promise thm to have the care of my 
honour? pray, good madam, have dc care of my honour, 
pray have de c are of my honour. W ill you have care of 
my honour? jiray have 'de'eare of my honour, and do 
not tell if you can help it \ pray, dear madam, do not 
tclt'- - r Kneds to them. 
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/?/W. I would not tell fw fear of losing you, my lo>e 
for you will n^e me seoet. 

Mohs. Why, do you love me ? 

Flirt. ^Indeed I cannot help telling you now, what my 
modesty ought to conceal, but my eyes v ould disclose it 
too : — I have a passion for you, sir. 

Mohs. A passion for me ’ 

Flirt. An extreme passion, dear sir, you are so 
French, so mightily French, so agreeable French — but 
I'll tell you more of roy heart at home : come along. 

Mohs. But is your pation sincere ? 

Flirt. The truest in the world. 

Mohs. Well then. I’ll venture my body with thee for 
one night 

Flirt. For one night ! don’t you believe that ; and so 
you would leave me to-morrow? but I love you so, I 
cannot part with you, you must keep me for good and 
all, if you will have me. I can’t leave you for my heart 

Mohs. How! keep, y<rr«/ ' de whore Englis ha\e 
notinge but keepe, keepe in dere mouths no.vr-a-days, 
UU non ! — Formerly 'twas enoughe to keep de shild, 
ma foi ! 

Flirt. Nay, I will be kept, else— but, come, we'll talk 
on’t at home. 

Mohs. Umh — so, so, ver vel; de amour of de whore 
does airway end in keep, ha’ keep, ma Joi ’ keep, ha 

The punk that entertains you wit her passion. 

Is like kind host who makes the mvitation, 

At your own cost, to his y&r/ iofine collatwn. \ 

\EXtHHt. 


ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I. — Don Diego’s House in the morning. 

Enter Don Diego in a' Spanish habit, and Mrs. 
C aution. 

ON. Ha\ej’on had a Spanish care of the 
honour of my family? that is to say, 
have you kept my daughter close m 
my absence, as I directed? 

Mrs. Caut. I have sir, but it was 
as much as I could do. 

Don. I knew that ; tor 'twas as mucF as I could do to 
keep up her mother ; — I that have been in Spain, look 
you. 

Mrs. Caut. Nay ’tis a hard usk to keep up an English- 
woman. 

Don. As hard ^ it is for those who are not kept up to 
be hone st, lo ok you, con hcencia, sister. 

Mrs. Caut. How now7 brother ’ I am sure my hus- 
band never kept me up. '' 

Don. I knew that, therefore 1 cried con hcencia, sister, 
as the Spaniards Jiavelt. 

Mrs. Caut. But you Spaniards arc too censonous, 
brother'} 

Don. You Englishwomen, sister, give us too much 
cause, look you ; — but you are sure my daughter has not 
seen a man since my departure ? 

Mrs. Caut. No, not so much as a churchman. 
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Don. As a diurohm an t w to / I tlumk you for that ; 
not_a church man I not a church man ! 

Mrs. Caut. No. n ot s o much as a churchmanj hUt 
o f any, o ne would thi nk one might trust a church- 
man. 

Don. 1^0, we a re bold enough in trusting them with our 
.souls, ni neve r trust them with the body of my daughter, 
Took you, guardal Vou Me what comes o£ trusting 
dmtc hmen here in E nghmS T ana tTs~because .the women 
g overn the families, that chapl ains are so much in 
fashion. Trust a churchman ’ — trust a coward with your 
ho nour, a fo ol with y our secret, a gamester "^th* your 
purse, as~soon as a pnest with yo ur wife or datighter; 
look you, guardoT I am no fool, look you.. 

Mrs. C aut. N^, I Jknow you are a wise man, brother. 

Don. W hy, sister. I have been fifteen years in Sp^ 
for it, at several times, look you ; now m Spain, he k 
wise enough that is grave, politic enough that s ays lUye, 
and honouiabte e ooi^h that is jealous ; an d though I saj 
It, that should not say it, I am as grave, grum^.^d 
jealous, as any Spaniard breathing. 

Mr sTCdiii. T know you are, brother . 

jD<|«7And will be a Spaniard in oery thing s till, a nd 
will not conl orm, ~n~ot i, to tn eir i irfa voured Knerlis h 
customs, ~fof I will wear my Spanbh habit stil l, I wil l 
str oke my Spanish whiskers sdll, and I w ill e at in y 
Spanish olto still • an d my Haiighler g h ffi* , i maid to 
her husban d’s bed, let the E^lish custom be what ’twiU . 
1 would fain see any finical, cunning, insinuating mon-. 
sieur of the age, debau ch, or steal away my daughter. 
But, well, has she seen my cousilT? how' long has he 
been in i:,i^land r 

Mrs. Caut. These three days. 

Don. And she' has ^n him, h as she? I was- 
conte nted he sho ul d see her, intending h im for her 
husband ; but she has segiL Qobody ejse upon your 
cerfam'kftOwtedgeT" 
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^rr. Cauf. No, no, alasl how diould the? ’ds im- 
pot^le the snomo J " 

Don. Where is her chamber? pr ayjet me te e her. 

AQv. Caut. You’ll find her, pwr creature, asleep, I 
w arrant you ; or, if awake, t hink ing n o hu rt, nor of jour 
co miny thij j 

Don. Let us go to her, LJong^ to se e her, pool 
innocent wretch. \Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — A Room in Don DiECO’s House. 

Enter HiPPOLiiA, Glrr.\rd, and Prue at a distanee. 

Ger, Am I not come upon you r own summons, 
madam ? and j et rece ive me so ? 

Nip.'}Hy summons, sir ! no, I assure yoHj and if you 
do not like you r reception, I cannot help it; for I am 
n ot used to receive men, I’d have you to know. 

Ger, She is beautiful beyond all things I ever saw. 

{Aside. 

Uip. 1 lik e hiin extremely ' {Aside 

Ger. C ome, f airest, w hy do you frown ? 

Jlip. Because I am an gry. 

Ger. Jl am com e on purpose to please you, tlien ; do 
nofreceiv e m e so u nkindly. 

Htp. T tpll you, 1 ^not use to receive men.— There 
has not been a man in the house beforej but my.c0usin, 
this twelvemonth. I'd have vou to kn ow. 

Ger. Then, you pught t o bid me rte more welcome. 
I’d have you to kno w. 

Hip. What ' do you mock me too ? I know I am but 
a home-bred simple' fprl ' hut 1 thoug ht you gallants ol 
the town had been b etter bred than to mo ck a^worgirl 
i n her father’s own hou se . I have heard, i ndeed, 'tis a 
part of good breeding to mock people behind their 
Backs, but 'flOI t o - thcii fates . 
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Ger. fAsuHe.! Pretty cre ature ' sh e has no t only 
^uty, but the innocenq rjjf an angel.— [^0 Hippouta.] 
flock you, dear miss ! n<Cl o nly repeated the words be- 
cause they were yours, sw eet m iss; what wflike we imlSte. 

1^. "D^miss! sweet miss!” how came }ou and'l 
so well aeguaint^? this is'rae oT your confident tricks, 
' too, as I have be en told ; you’ll be acquainted with a 
woman in the time you can help her over a bencli in the 
p layhouse, or to her coach. But I need not wonder at 
your c onfidence, sin ce you could come in at the great 
gS^ ry wi ndow, just now. But, pray, who ^all pay for 
tEe glMs you nave broken ? 

Ger. Pretty c reatu re ! your father might have made 
the window bi gger then, sTnce~'he~ has so fine a 
daughter^ an d will not a llow people to cotae_in at the 
d oor to her. 

Mi/. A jleas ant man I — ^well, 'tis harder playing the 
hypocrite hlm^ I see , Ulan wiOTiny aunt orTather; 
and if dissimulatio n were not very nat ural t o a woman, I’m 
sure I'caulfl lio t u se it a t tKIs^ time : but th^mask of 
rimpli'city and limocen cY is a» useful to an intii^ng 
woman as the ma sk of religio n to a_ statesman. they say. 

l^iside, 

Ger. Why do you look away, dearest miss? 

Ml/. Because you quarrelled with me just now for 
frowning upon you, and I cannot help it. if 1 look upon 
you. 

Ger. O ! let me sec that face at any rate. 

Mt^. Would you have me frown upon you ? for I shall 
be sure to do’t. 

Ger. Come, I’ll stand fair ■ you have done your worst 
to my heart already. 

Ml/. Now I dare not look upon him, lest I should not 
be able to keep my word. [AnVe. 

Ger. Come, I am ready •.~{AsieU.'\ and yet I am afraid 
of her frowns.— [7h Hippouta.] Come, look, Ih— am 
ready, Ih— am ready. 
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Hip. But I am not ready. \Aside. 

Gtr. Turn, dear miss, come, Ih— am ready. 

Hip. Are yon ready then? I’ll look. \Tums upon 
hm.'\ — No^ futh, I cannot frown upon him, if I should 
be hanged. \Asidt. 

Ger. Dear miss, I thank you, that look has no 
terror in’t 

Hip. No, I cannot frown for my heart for blushing, I 
don’t use to look upon men, you must know. 

Ger. If it were possible anything could, those blushes 
would add to her beauty : well, bashfulness is the only 
out-of-fashioned thing that is agreeable. \Aiide. 

Hip. Ih — ^h — ^Uke this man strangely, I was going to 
say loved him. Courage then, Hippolita ' make use of 
the only opportuni^ thou canst have to enfranchise 
thyself. Women formerly (they say) never knew how to 
make use of their time till it was past ; but let it not be 
said so of a young woman of this age — My damned aunt 
will be stirring presently: — ^well, then, courage, I say, 
Hippolita ' — thou art full fourteen years old, — shift for 
thyself. [Aside 

Ger. So ' I have looked upon her so long, till I am 
grown bashful too. Love and modesty come together 
like money and covetousness, and the more we have, the 
less we can show it. I dare not look her in the face now, 
nor speak a word. [Aside. 

Hip. What, sir, methinks you look away now ’ 

Ger. Because you would not look upon me, miss. * 

Hip. Nay, I hope you can't look me in the face, since 
you have done so rude a thing as to come in at the 
window upon me. Come, come, when once we women 
find the men bashful, then we take heart. Now I can 
look upon you as long as you will ; let's see if you can 
frown upon me now. 

Ger. Lovely innocency ' no, you may swear I can’t 
frown upon you, miss. 

Hip. So 1 I knew you were adiamed of what you have 
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done. \VeU, since you are ashamed, and because 'you 
did not come of your own bead, but were sent by my 
cousin, you say — 

Gtr. Which 1 wonder at. \AniU. 

Hip. For all these reasons, 1 do foi^give you. 

Ger. In token of your forgiveness then, dearest miss, 
let me have the honour to kiss your hand. 

Htp. Nay, there ’tis; you men are like our little 
shock dogs if we don’t keep you off from us, but use you 
a little kindly, you grow so fiddling and so troublesome, 
there is no enduring you. 

• Gtr. O dear miss ! if I am like your shock^log, let it 
be in his privileges. 

Hip. Why, I’d have you know he does not lie with 
me. 

Gtr. Twas well guessed, miss, for one so innocent. 

Htp. No, I always kick him off from the bed, and 
never will let him come near it ; for of late, indeed, (I do 
not know what’s the reason,) I don’t much care for my 
shock-dog, nor my babies 

Gtr. O then, miss, I may have hopes ‘ for after the 
shock-dog and the babies, ’tis the man’s turn to be 
beloved. 

Hip. Wliy, could you be so good-natured as to come 
after my ^ock-dog in my love? it may be, indeed, 
rather than after one of your brother men. 

Gtr Hah, ha, ha ! poor creature ! a wonder of in- 
nocency ! [.istde. 

Htp. But I see you are humble, because you would 
kiss my hand. 

Gtr. No, I am ambitious therefore. 

Hip. \Asidt^ Well, all this fooling but loses time, I 
must make better use of it [To Gekrard.] I could let 
you kiss my hand, but then I’m afraid you would take 
hold of me and carry me away. 

Gtr. Indeed I would not 

> Kuugh-coated. 
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Hip. Come, I know you would. 

Ger. Truly 1 would not. 

Hip, You wo uld ! you would ! I know you would. 

Ge r. I'll swe ar I wo' hot — ^b3r— 

Hip. ^sq^^Ft’sweai^ for you’ll be the apter to do it 
_the n. \Asiie?^ T would not have him forswear it n ei^ er ; 
— he does not like me, sure, well enough to carry roe 
away. 

Gtr. Dear miss, let me kiss your handJ 

Hip. I am sure you would cany me away if I should. 

Ger. Be not afraid of it. 

Hip. [AsMe.] Nay, I am afraid of the contrary. — 
£ither h e disljk^ mCr and therefore will not be troubled 
with me, or what is_as bad, he loves me and h dull, or 
feaHul t o disp lease ra_e. 

Ger. Trust me, sweetest * I can use no violence to 
you. 

Hip. Nay, I am sure you would cany me away , w hat 
should you come in at the window for, if you did nut 
mean to steal me. ) 

Ger. If 1 should endeavour it, you might cry out, and I 
should be prevented. 

Hip. [Aside.^ Dull, dull man of the town ' arc all like 
thee? He is as dull as a country squire at questions and 
commands. — [TJi Gerrard.] No, if I should cry out neyer 
so loud, this is quite at the further end of the house, and 
there nobody could hear me. > 

Ger. I will not give you tlic occasion, dearest. 

Hip. [Aside.] Well, I , juU quicken thy sMse, if it be 
possible.— [ Ti Gerrarh-] Nay. I know yon come to 
me away , i^ra ,use 1 am an hjiicss, wid-have twelve 
hundred pounds a year, lately left me by my mother’s 
^tner. wmen my lattiCT cimnot meoaie wURTg aft which 
IS the chlefest reason (I suppose) w hy he k e epsln e up so 
dose 

^ ' Cfer. Ha' 

Hi[^. So ] — this has made him consider. O money ! 
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powetful money 1 the ugly, old, crooked, straight, 
hanSSDmryoang women are beholding to thee ! [Asuie. 

~ UfT. TweTw hundred poundT a year ! 

■ tf//. Ijesides,"! have~been told my fonu^and the 
wom^ said 1 should be stolra away, because she says 
’tis^he fate'orhg lfess es to be stolen aw^. 

Ger, Twelve hundred pounds a-year 1 — [Aside. 

Hif. Nay, more, she described the man to me that 
was to do It, and he was as like you as could be. Have 
yUU Ihy blUdieis? 

Cer. Notahy ; ’twas I, I warrant you, sweetest 

IJip So, he understands himself now. [Aside. 

G^. Well, mada m, since ’twas foreto ld y ouT wfia t 
do you think on’t ? 'tis in vain, you_ know, to resist 

^nip 1 do know, i ndeed, they s ay *tis to no j;iuipgse : 
besides, thejvoman thatjold me my fortune, or-you, 
have bewitched me — Ih — thuik.. [•SrjfAr. 

Ger. My soyl I my life ! ’tis you have charms power- 
ful as numberless, especudly those of your innocency 
irresisGblc, ahd"ddsurprise the wariest bean, ^uch imrie 
w-tsTwHile I'cau ld caUTlt mbe^but now ’tis yours for 
ever, ~ 

^///p Well, well, ^t_you gone then. I'll keep it safe 
for your sake. 

G^r. Nay, you must go with me, sweetest 

//^ \^li,’l see y2*L^**^ 1“*^ jewel; but 

you willluive^e keeping of thc_cabinet to w hich you 
commit it 

Ger. Come, come, my deaicst, Ictjjs begone: For- 
tune as well as women must be taken in the humour 


As they are gttmg out, Pruk runs hastily to them. 
Prue. O miss, miss ! your father, it seems, is just now 
arrived, and is here coming in upon you. 

/lip. My lather. 
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Enter Don Diego and Mrs. Caution. 

Don. My daught er and a man ! 

Mrs. Caut. A man ! a man in the hous^ ! 

^er. Ha 1 what mean these ? — a Spaniard 1 

Ilip. What shall Fdo ? Stay — Nay, pray n^ot from 
me ; “but lead me about, as if^u ledTme' a comm.' 

her about. 

Don. Is this your government, sister ? and this jrour 
innoc ent charge, that nath not seCT'thelace of a miui 
this twelvemonth? eiThora mala ' 

Mrs. Caut. O, sure, it is not a man ' it cannot be a 
man [Puts on her spectacles 

Don. It cannot be a man ! if he be not a man, he’s a 
devil. H e lu5~fier l owrigly by the Tiand too, valgame el 
cielo / ‘ 

Htp Do not seem to mind them, but dance on, or 
le ad me about still . 

Ger What^*ye mean by it ? [Apart to Hippolita. 

Don. Hey, they are'frohc, a>dancing ' 

Mrs. L'aUt. Indeed, they are dancing, I think. — Why, 
niece ! 

Don. Nay, hold a little : I’ll make ’em dance in the 
rfpvil*«8 namp . but It sha ll not be TtrgaTtdrda. 

\Drau'S hts sword 

Mrs. Caut. O niece ! why niece ' 

[Mrs. CvuTiON holds him. 

Ger. Do you hear her ? what do you mean ? 

[Apart to Hippouia. 

Hip. Take no notice of them ; but walk about s'till, 
and sing a littlerEing ^ corant. 

Ger. I can^t sing . but IlThum, if you will. 

Don. Are you so merry ? well I'll be with you : en 
kora mala ! 

Mrs. Caut. O niece, niece ' why niece I oh-' 


’ Coranto, a quick and lively dance. 
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Don. VVhy, daugl ^r, my dainty daughter I My shame! 
my TuinJjisy phg^ ~ 

{Stru^ling, gets from Mrs. Caution, goes towards 
them With his sword drawn. 

Hi p. M ind him not, but dance and sing on. 

Ifer. A pretty time to^dance and sing, indeed, whgp 1 
have a Spaniar d with a n aked Tole do a t my tail ! No, 
pray ex cuse me, miss, ^om Tooling any longer. 

Mtp. \lMtning about.] O, my father, 'my father! 
poor father I you are welcome ; pray give me your 
blessing. 

Don. My blessing, en hora mala * 

Hip. VVhat ' am I not your daughter, sir ? 

Dqn^ My daughter ' mi mol / mi muerte! 

Hit). My name's Hippolita. si r: I don’t own y our 
S panish names. But, pray father, why do you frighten 
one so ? you know I don't lavejtp see a sword : whatijp 
you mean to do with that ugly thing oul? 

'Von. I’ll show you. Timdvr Vldidton dt mi honra ! 
tho u dies t. [Rusts at Gerrard. 

G(r. Not if I can help it, .good Don. But by the 
names you give me, I find you mistake your man : I . 
suppose some Spaniard has affronted you. [Draws. 

Don. None but thee, la dron ! ai^thou diest for’t. . 

]^ght^ 

Mrs._(^ut. Oh ! oh ! o h ! — help' help,' help' 

Hip. O — what, will you kill my poor dancing-master ? 

[Kneels. 

Don A dancing-master ! he’s a fencing-master rather, 

I think. B ut IS h$ your dancingmiaster ? umph — 

Ger. So much wit and innocency were never togcihsr 
before. [Aside. 

Don. Is he a dancing-master ? [Pausing. 

Mts. Cant. Is he a dandng-master ? He does not 
lo )k like a dancing-roaster. 

////. Pish ! — you don’t know a-daacing-mastei : you 
have not seen one these threescore years, I warrant 
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Mrs. Caut. No jnatter : but he does n ot look like a 
dancing-master. 

Don. Nay, nay, dandng-masters look like gentle men 
enough, s ister ; but he’s no dancing master, by drawin g 
a, SW6M' so brlsKiy. Those tripping outsides of gen tle- 
men are like gentlemen aiough in ev erything but in 
^s awing a sword ; and since he is a gentleroM , he-shall 
die by mme. ' T figM agflin, 

UH! hold I hold' 

Mrs da ta. Hold ! . — Pray, brothe r^ let’s talk w ith 

him a little first ; I war rant you I sha ll trap him j. and jf 
h ^oniesses, you m ay kill hi m : but t hose that confess, 
th^ say, ought to be hanged — Let's see — 

Ger. foor Hi opolita ' i wish I had not had this 
occasio n of admiring thv_ wit ; 1 have increased my love, 
whilst I have lost my hopes ; the common fate o f poor 
lovers] ^ [/IsfJc. 

~Mrs. Caut. Come, you arc-guiltK ,. by that hanging 
d own of 3 ’our hea d. S peak . are } ou a dancing-master ? 
Speak, speak, a dan cing-mastCT ? 

" Ger. V es. forsooth, I am a dancing-master : ay, ay — 

Dan. How does it app ear ? 

Iftfi. Why, there is his fiddle, there jigon the table, 
father. 

^ Mrs. Caut. No, busybody, but it is not: — that is my 
nephew’s fiddle . 

Hip. Why, he lent it to mv cousin . I tell v ou it is 
his. “ 

^ Sirs. Caut. Nay, it may be, ind.eed ; he might lend it 
to him for aught ^ know 

Don. Ay, ^ : but ask him, si^r, if he be a dancing- 
master, whfg;e. 

Mrs. Caut. Pray, brother, let me alone with him, I 
know' what to ask him, 

Don. 'What, will you be wiser than I ? nay, then stand 
away. Come, if )rou are a danemg-master, where’s your 
school ? Donde f dotule t 
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Jh^, Cau t. Why, he*B say, may be, he has ne’er a one. 

Who a^ed you, nimble chap s ? So y ou hav e put 
sn ^cuse in his h ead. 

Ger, I nd eed, sir.^’tis no excus e : I have no school. 
Mrs._ Caut. W ell ; but tiho sent you ? how came y(a» 
hither ? 

Ger. 'Hiere I a m p uzzled indeed- \Aside. 

Mrs. Caut. How cam e yo u hith er, I say ? how — 

Ger. Why, liow. how ~should 1 come hither ? 

Don. Ay, how should he come hither?^ Upon. his legs 
Mrs. Caut. So, w ! now you have put an excuse in his 
head-tooTiEat gou have, so you h ave ; iuLslay — 

Don. N ay, with y our favou r, iw^ess,.riI.askJiunnpw 
Mrs. Caut. Y’fa cks. but v ou shan’t ! I ’ll a sk h im, and 
ask you no favouvi that Iji^ 

Don. Y’fackins. b ut y ou shan't ask hinaJ_if you_go 
there to^ look you^ vou prattle-b ox you- I’ll aslt him, 
Mrs. Caut. 1 will ask jiitttJL s av ! — come ' 

Don. Where ?. 
ffrs. Caut. W hat ! 

Don. Mine’s a shrewd questio n. 

Mis. Caut. Mine’s as shrewd u yours. 

Dm. Nav. t hen, we shall to yc it. — Come, answer jpe , 
where’s yo ur lodg i ng? come, come, sir. 

2\frs. Caut. A shrewd question, indeed ! at t he Sur- 
gcons’-arms, I warrant yo u7~H)f~’us spring-time, j'ou 
know. 

Don. Must yo u make lies for him ? 

Mrs. Caut. But comeTsir jliliaFs your n ame ?— answer 
me to that , come. 

Hls na ilR I wh y, ’tis an ea sy matter to tell you a 
f alse name. I hon e. 

Mrs. C a ut So ' must you teach him to cheat us ? 
Don. \Vhv did you say my ques^ns wcfeji.ot shrewd 
tmesUons, then ? 

itfr^OB r~And why would you not l et me ask him 
the question, then ? Brother, brother, ever while you live. 
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for all your ij8pa.Tii«li msdom, kt AH old woman mal^ ^ 
coveries ; the v oung fellows cannot cheat us in anything, 
I!d have you to know. Set y our old w onu m sBff to. 
grope out an intrigue, because, you know, the moth er 
^nd her daughter in the oyen. A w ord" to the_ Mse. 
Jjrothe r. 

Don. Come, come , leave this tattling: he has dis- 
honouredlny fiunily, debauched my ^ughter j and what 
if he could excuse himself ? The Span ish proverb jays, 
excuses neitheFsatisfy creditors nw theji^ired. The 
wounds of hon our must have biood^d wounds, St. Jago 
pa ra mi! 

\^sses the cross of his stvord, and runs at GerRard. 
Htp. O hoTd,3ear lather ' and I’ll confeu all. 

Ger. She will not, sure, ^er all. [Asidt, 

Htf. My cousin sent him; because, as he said, 
he' would have' me fecbm my dancing' a_ litUe before 
our weddi ng, havuig made a vow he would n ever marry a 
wife who could no t dance a corant Tapi sure I was 
unwilling ; but he would have him coine. say ing I was to 
be his wif e as soon as you came, and therefore Txprcted 
obedienM from me* 

Don. In deed, the v enture is most his, and th e shajnc 
would be most his ; forTTcn ow here in E ngland, 'tis not 
the cus tom for the lather to be much roncefnhd' what the 

" Hauphter does ; but I will be a^ papiardjrilir'~ 

Nip. Did not you hear him saFlast night, he would 
g ent^ me one t his mbfiiiop ? 

Mrs. Cant. No, not I, sure. If J had^he had never 
com e here. " 

Indeed, aunt, you pro w old I s ee . your memory 
tails y ou very mu ch. Did not you hw r him, Prue, say 
l^would. s end h im to jne ?. ^ 

P rue. yes, I’ll be sworn d id I. 

2ft>. *Xbok you~t here,jaMlt. 

Mrs. Caut. 1 winder I should not remember it 
Don. Come, come, you are a doting old fooL 
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Mrs. Ca nt. So ! So I the fault will be mine now. But 
p ray, mistrea, how did he come in ? I a m sure I had the 
keys of the doors, which, till your father came in, Wre 
not opened to-day . 

Hip. He came in just after my fa ther. I suppc^. 

Mrs. Ca ut. It m ight be, i ndeed, while_the porters 
br ought in this things, and I was talking^with you. 

Don. O, migTit~lie so, f orsooth ! you are* a brave 
govemante ! Look jpu, you a ^enna,~ f — and not 
know who comes in and out ! 

Mrs. Caut . I I know. 

Don. Your maid was in t he room with you ; was she 
not, child ? 

Hip. Yes, indeed,^ and^indeed, &ther, all the while. 

Don. Well, child . I amjatisfied then. — But I hope, he 
does not use the dancing-master's tricks, j)f squeezing 
your hands, setting your legs and feet, by handling your 
thighs and seeing your le^ ~ ^ 

Hip. No, indent father - I'd give him a box on the 
ear if he should. 

Don. Poor innocent ! — Well, I am contented you 
should learn to dance, since, for aught I know, you sfiall 
be married to-morrow, or the next day at farthest : J>y 
that time you may recover a corant — a .saraband. I .would 
saj~’ And sihCe your" cousin, too, will have a dancing 
wife, it shall Be so; and I’ll see you dance myself. You 
st]all _be my charge ^ese two days, and^en I dare \eh 
turc you in the hand of any dancing-master, even a saucy 
French dancing-muter, look you _ 

Mrs. Caut. Well, have a care, though , for this man is 
not dressed like a dancing-master. 

Don. Go, go, you dote ; are they not (for the most 
part) better dressed and prouder thin many a good 
g entleman ? you -would be 'wiser— thairX would yon 
cutmol " 

Mrs, Caut Well, I say only, look to’t, look to’t 
' The sarabud wai a kiow and i>tately dance. 
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■Q wt. Hey, hey! C ome, friend to you ir 
teach her her le sson over a^n j l^s jm. 

Iftf, ComeTm astfc ' 

Dm. Come, come^et’s see your En^ is h method ; I 
understand something of dicing myself^come. 

Jitfi, Come , master.' 

Ger. I shall tetraj you .jet, dcgrest missjjbr 1 know 
not a step : I could never dance, Hippouta. 

No' 

Don. Come, come, child 

ffip. Indeed I’m ashamr^ lather. 

Don. You must not be ashamed, child ; you ’ll never 
dance well if y ou are ashamed. 

Ifi/. Inde ed 7 1 ca ?t help It, father. 

Don. Come, come, I say, go tQ !L 

Indeed I can!t, lather, before y ou : ’ti s my first 
lemn, and I s hall do irso~in.— Prav. good father, go 
into thg ^ next room for this once ; and the n ext time 
“my master comes, you Shall see I shill be confident 
enough. 

Don. Poor, foolish, innocent creature I— Well, well, I 
will, child^ Who but a Spanish kuuLof a lather rould 
have s o inno ce nt a dauglrt er in England ? — Well, I w’ould 
lain see any one s teal or debauch my daughter from 
me. 

//ip. Nay, won’t you go, &ther? 

Do/i. Yes, yes, I go, child : we will all go but your 
maid.- You can dance before your maid ? 

Jlip. Yes, yes, father j_a maid at most times with her 
mistress is nobody. [iTjcw/w/ Duexk) and Mrs. Caution. 

Ger. He peeps yet at the door. 

Dip. Nay, father, you peep ; indeed you must not see 
me. When we have done, you shall come in. 

[.S14r pui/s the door to. 

Prue. Indeed, little mistress, like the young kitten, 
you see you played with your prey till you had almost 
lost iL 
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Hip. Tis true, a good o ld mouse r like you bad taken 
i t up. a nd run away with it presently. 

Ger. Let me ador^ou, dearest miss, and give you — 

[Going to embraa her. 

Hip. No, ni^ emljracing, good m^er ! that ought Jo 
be the last lesson you are to teach me, I have heard. 

Ger. Th ough i m~ Meigame be the more tedious and 
dan gerous, *ti 3 won, miss, with ffiejn'orc honour and 
pleasure : forjall that, I repent we were put to’t The 
coming in ofj^r larner, as he dd,,was the mostun- 
l ucky thing that evgrbe lel me. 

Htf. What then, you think I would have gone with 
you ? 

Ger. Yes; and you will go with me yet, I hope. — 
Courag e, mis¥ ' w e have yet an opportunity , and the 
gallcrv -window is vet ope n. 

Hip, No, no ; if I went, I would go for good and all : 
but now my, father will soon come in again, and may 
quickly overtake us. .Besides, now I think on't, you are 
a stranger to me ; I know not where you live, nor 
whither you might carry me. For aught I know, you 
might be a spirit, and cany me to Barbadoes. 

Ger. No, dear miss, I would carry you to court, the 
playhouses, and Hyde-park — 

Hip. Nayi I know 'tis the trick of all you that spint 
women away, to speak 'em mighty fair at first- Sut 
when YOU Lave gof'em in your clutches', you carry ’em 
Vnrltshirp. Wal^ a^ or Com walL which is as bad as to 
Birbadoes ; and rather tt^ be seiVed ^JL would be a 
prisoner in Ixindon still as I am . 

" bvrPFsee the air ot this town, without the pleasures 
,pf it, is enough to infect wdmen 7 nnr~an aversion for the 
country. Well, miss, sinc e if s eems you have some 
diffidence in me. gi ve me l eave to visit you .as your- 
dancing master, now you have honoured me uith the. 
character; and under tliat 1 may hav e you r father’s 
permission to see you, till you may better know me 
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a nd mT heart, and have a better opportunity to re- 
wind it 

Mip. I am afraid tn know your heart would require a 
g^t deal of time ; and my father intends to many me 
reiy suddenly to my cousin, who sent you hither. 

Ger. Pray, sweet miss, let us make the better use of 
our -rime if it be shon. ttui' how Bhall~WC du willi tlul 
cousin of yours in the mean time ? we must needs charm' 
him. 

Jitp. r..eave that to me. \ 

Ger. But (what’s wor^) how shall I be able to act 
a dancing-master, who ever Want ed mcluiation and 
^tience to tea m myse lf? 

~lfip. A danc ing-sc^nol in half an ho ur will furnish 
you with terms of the art.; Besides, T.nvp (as. T have 
-h eart saV} «]ppii«‘g with all seits^ capacities 

th ey have need of, in s pite of nature • — but w hat has lo\e 
to do with you ? - 

■ Gtr. Lovel indeed, has m ade a grave gouty sta tesmen 
fight duels , the soldier fly fro m his colo urs, a i»edant a 
fi ne gentlemen, nay, and t he very lawygr a poet ; and, 
therefore, may make me a dancing master 
If lie were' your master 

Ger. I 'm sure , dearest miss^ there is nothing else 
w hich I rannot do for you ^ea a nd, therefore, may 
hope to succeed in that 

Re-enter Don Diego. 

Don. Come, have you done ? 

O. my~ father again * ' 

Don. Come, now let us see you dan ce. 

Hit>. Indeed I am n ot~^rfect ygt •’ pray CXfiHSfi-ine 
till the next timp my master comes- But jvhen.jzuist he 
come again, fath er ? 

Don. Let nm see — friend, you mus t needs come aftei 
dinner agiun| and then at night a ga in, and s o thr ee times 
to-morrow too. If she be not mairied to-morrow, (which 
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I am to consider of,) s he will da nce a corant in twi ce or 
thH^^teaclirng more; will she not? for ’tis ]^t a twelve- 
month since sh e ca me from Hackney-scheoL 

( ^. We will los e no ti me, I wmant you, sir, if she be 
to belnamed to-morrow. ~ 

Tr ue, -1- think she ma^ be married^ to-morrow 
therefore, 1 would not have you lose any time, look you. 

Ger. You need not lauHon me, I warrant you, sir. — 
Swe et scholar, jour humble servant : I wi ll nm fail you 
immediately after dinner. 

Dtfn. ' N 0 , no, pray do rxot ; ^d I will not failjQ. satisfy 
you very well, look you. 

Hip. He does not doubt h is reward, father, for _his 
pains. If you should not, I would n^_e_Aatgood to 
him. 

Don. Come, jet_us_go_in tcLjour.aunt : I must talk 

ffiUh yovijb^h together, .child* 

Hip. I f ollow you, si r. 

[Exeunt Gerkard and Don Diego. 

Prue. jlere’s the g entlewoman 0 * th* next house come 
to see you, mistress^ 

Hip. \^Aside.'\ She’s come, as if sh e came expressly to 
sing the new song she si^ last night I must hear it, 
for 'tis to my purpose now. — 

Enter Lady. 

Madjtm, your servwt : I dreamt all night of the song 
you sung last , the new jsoog against delays in love- 
Pr ay, lei ’s hear it again. 

Lady. (Sings.) ' 

Since we p oor slavish womm know 
Our ^ rAnnnt pick and choose, 

Tft hi™ hhe why sav w e n<^ 

A nd both omLiime and lover lose? 

With feigned repulses and delays 

''A lover’s appetite we 

And if too long the gallwt stays, 

His stomach's gone for good and all. 
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Or our impatient amorous guest 
Unknown to os away may steal, 

And rather than stay a feut, 

Take up with some coarse ready meal 
When opportunity is kind, 

Let prudent women be so too , 

And if the man be to your mind, 

Till needs you must, ne’er let him ga 

The match soon made is happy still, 

For only love has there to da 
Let no one marry 'gainst her will. 

But stand off when her parents aoo, 

And only to their suits be coy ; 

For she whom jointure can obtain, 

To let a fop her bed enjoy, 

Is but a lawful wench for gain. 

jPrue. Your father calls for you, miss. 

[S/e/s to the door. 

Hip. I come, I come ; I must be obedient as long as 
1 am with him. [Pausing. 

O ur parent s who restrain ^r liberty, 

But take the course to make us sooner free. 
Though all ae g ain be but new slaveiy. 

We leave our fathers, and to husbands lice 
~ [Exeunt 



ACT THE THIRD. 


SCENE I. — Don DiE(.o’s House. 

Enter Monsieur de Paris, Hippolifx, and Prue. 

ONS Scri'iteur, senuteur, l a co usine. 
Your m aid t old m e she watched at^tlie' 
stair-foot for_my cennng ; becau» you 
hjid a njind to speak wit me before I 
saw yp.ur Ci<kr, jt^scem. 

Htp I Mould so, indeed, cousin. 

A f ont. Or-ea ! or-fa! I know your affiir It ls to te ll 
me wat recreation yom ade with Mflnsieur Gei^rd. 
But djd_he come ? I _w^s afrait he would_ not cpnie. 

Ihp, Yes, yes, he did come. 

Mens. Ha ! ha ! ha ' — an d were y ou not infim ment 
d iyertisee an 3 ~Dlease ? .Confess. 

Hip .^ I was indeed, cou sin, I w as ^'eryjR’ell pleased . 

AIons 7 \ clo tinke so. 1 did tinke Jp coine.ADd .be 
di yertisee m)se lf this morning with the sigh t of his r ecep - 
tiCT but I did ran c ounter las t night wit dam compan y 
dat k eep me up so late, I cou ld not nse in jie morning. 
makfieste de p utains ' — 

Jhp. Indeed, we wanted vo t here miul^ ly. cousin 

Mans. To elpe 3011 to laugbj for iLXacQiTieeii'^re, 
I had made s^ch recrvation wit dat coxcomb Gerraid ' 

Hip. Indee d, cousin, you need not have, any subject 
o r property to make one laugh, you are so pleasant your- 

H 
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self ; md when you are but alone, vou would msk e cme 

-nm. 

^Mms. Am I so luypy, cousin, then, in the Awi qa ality 
of mak ing pMple laugE? 

Hip, Migh ty happy, c ousin. 

Mans. De grace t 

Hip. Indeed. 

Mens. Nay, sans vanitL I observe, wheregoe'er . 1 
come, 1 make everybo dy meny ; sans da — 

ATjfi T An ynii f^n 

M/iHS. Nay, as I marehe in de street T ^ malcy ri<» 
dull apprentv laugh and sneer. 

Hip. T his fool. 1 s^'is as ant as an ill poet to mis- 
take the contempt and scorn of people for applause and 
admiration. [^Aside. 

Moms. Ah, cousin, you see what it is to have been in 
France ! Before I went into France, I could get nobody 
to laugh at me, ma foi! 

Hip. No ? truly, cousin, I think you deserved it be- 
fore; but you are improved, mdeed, by going into 
France. - 

Mans. Ay, ay, the French educa tion make us pro^ rc 
d tsut. Bende, cou^, ytm must kno w, to play the 
f ool is th»ninfnrerin France, and I didde yo to the 
, Italian academy at Paris. thric e _a-week to learn to play 
He fo ol of Sip iior Scara mouche ,' who i s the most 
ex cellen t pejs&nagi^in the ^ o rld'Yoy dat noble science. 
. . ^igel is a dam English foot to him. 

litp. A^thinks, now, Angd is a very good fool. 

Moms. Naugh, naugh, Nokes is a better fool ; but 
indeed the Englis are not fit to be fools : here are ver 

A farcical peisonage of the Italian stage, in the cliaiacter of a 
military braggart. Tiwrio Fiurclli, the creator of this part, was 
acting in Wycherley’s time at the Italian Theatie in Paris. Angel 
and Nokes arere eminent comic actors of the day, and this scene 
must have been su6b;^tly diverting if, as Genest supposes, the dm 
of Monsieur de Paris was actually piay^ by Nokes, aod that of Ooo 
IMego by AngeL 
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few good fools. Tis ttucp you hav e many a yomg 
cavalier who go over into France to leam to rife 
bulBoif; but tor all dat, dey return but tMttvais buffoon, 
jariu / 

'~ Tiip. I ’m sure, cousin, you have lost no time there. 

Motts. Auh, le brave Scan^ouche ! 

Hip. But is it a scie nce in France, cousin ? and is 
th ere an academy for fooling? sure none go to it but 
gUyerg. 

Mohs. Dey are c ome dians dat a re de maitresi but.^) 
the bea u monde go to le^, as th ey do here ofAngel ^nd 
Nokes. For if you did firp abroad into company, you 
would find the_J)est_almost of de naH(nr~conning in^l 
places the lessons which dey ha ve learned of t he fools 
dere mt& tres, Nokes and Angel . 

Htp. Indeed ! 

Mohs. TB . yes, dey w de z e ns de qual ite that practise 
da t scie nce most, a gd th e most ambitteux ; for fools and 
buffoons have been always m ost w elcome te courts, and 
desired in all com panies. to b e de fool, de buffoon, 

is to be de gre at perso nage. 

Hip. Fools have f ortune^ the y say, indeed. 

Mohs. say old Seneq^P 

Hip. Well, cou sin, not to m ake y ou proud, you arc 
the greatest fool in Eng i anS', I am sure. 


Ion s, Non, non, d e grsc Sj non . Nokes de comedi an 
is a pretty man, a pretty ma n for a c om^ia n, da^- 
Hip. You are modest, cousin.--But lest my. fath er 
s hould come m presentl y, whirhTie will do as soo n as he 
kao B's you are h er e. I must pve you a cau ti on, which 'tis 
fi t you should have before you see him. 

Afons. Yeli, veil, _c ousin, v at is dat ? 

Htp. You must know, then fas comm only the c on- 
t usion o f all mirth is after I had a goo d whi le 
elf in jesting , and leadmg the poor gentleman 
^ sent into a foors patSafteTlmH almo st made him 
I would go away with him, my father, roming 
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tome this morning, came in upon us, and ca ught him 
with m& 

' Mens. Makpeste > 

Hip. And drew his sword_ upon him, an d wou ld have 
killed him ;^for you kno w myjfather’s Spa nish fierrene ss 
and jealousy . 

Mora. But how did he comp pff non 1 

Htp. In short, Ijras to bring him off W sayiijg he 
was my dandn g-ma ster. 

Mans. Ha ' ha ' ha ! ver good je ste. 

Hip. I was unwHlin g to have the poorjoigin killed, you 
k,pow . for ou r foolish frokcjdth-hin L: bu t the n, upon m j 
aunt’s and father’s inqu i ry, how he cam e in, a nd who s ent 
hiin . 1 was forced to say you did, desiring I shouliLbe 
able t^dance a corant befo re our w eddmg. 

Mons.[f. yer go6d~je_st^^a — s tjll bet t f^r at le tter 

Htp. Now, all that I am to desire of you is, to own 
yoiTsent'hlffl, tMt 1 may not^c caught in_a he. 

Mens Yes, yes, a_yer good, iest : Genrard^ wtAire dj 
danse ' ha ' _ha ' ha ’ 

Hit . Nav. the lest is like to be better yet ; for my 
father himself has oblige d him _ pqw to come and teac h 
^"50 "niat now he must take the d ag cing-m aste r upon 
him, and come three or lour times. tQ_me_betoe our 
wedding, lest my father, if he shou ld come no inore, 
s hould be su^icious I had tplH him ji h e. And, for 
a ^t 1 know, if he should kn ow, or but gu ess he were 
not a danemg-ma ster, J a J ^~Span{sir stri ctness and 
punctilios of honour, he might kill me thf shame and 
stain of his honour and family, which hc -talka-of so 
mush. Now, ygq~jtlfow"~tfie jealous cmel lathet&_jn 
S pain serve th eirpror innocent daught ers often so ; and 
he i^ jnQrfijtbaKXSSSuffcT 

Mans. Non, non, fear noting; 1 wanm t you, he shall 
come as often as y ou wil l to de house : apd yo ur iiuher 
shall never know who he i s till we ayp married. ] gut 
then. ril_ tell hinTall for the jest’s sake 
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Iltp. But will y ou keep my counsel, dear cousin, till 
w e are marrie T? 

Mans. Poor dear fo ol ! I warrant thee, ma foi I 
Hip. NaXi'vhat albol am I indeed ! for you would not 
have me killed. You love me too well, sure, to be an 
instrument of my death. 


Enter Don Diego, ivalking gravfly, a Black boy behind 
him ; and Mrs. Caution. 


But here comes my father, remember. 

Mohs. 1 .would no more tell him o( i t than I would tell 
you if I had been with a wench , jarni ' ]— She!s 

afraid to b e killed, poor wretch, and he’s a capricious, 
jealous foo enough to do’i . — but'Tiefe'hc comes . — [To 


Hippolita ] I’ll keep thy counsel, I warrant thee, my 
dear soul, mon p etit coeur 

Hip. Peace ' peace ' myjE^er’s coming this way 
Mans. Ay, J)ut by hi?, inarch he won’t be n ear enou gh 
to^hear us thi s half hour , ha ' hai haul 

[Don Diego soalks leisurely rouna Monsieur, sur- 
t’eying him, and shrugging up his shoulders. 


•whilst Monsieur makes kgs ana faces aside. 


Don. Is that thing my cousin, sister ? 
MtSi Caut. ’Tisjie, sir. 


Don. Cousin, I am sorry to see_you — 

Afons. Is that a Spanish complimCDt ? 

Dm. So much disguised, cousin. 

MottS. [Astde'\ Oil' is it out at last , rjeulre I — [To 
Digj^DlEGO.] — Ecn ’iteur, serviteur^A monsieur.mon otult_, 
and I am clad to sec _y ou here withi n doors, most 
Spanish ande. ha. ! ha ! ha ' but I should lie sooy tfl sec 
}ou in the streets, tete non ! 

Don. Whyjso? — would you be ashamed of me, hah — 
voto d St. /ago I W'ould you ? hauli — 


Afons. Ay,; it may be 


monsieur mon on cle. of th e great train vou would get IQ 
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JoUoBLycu, and hoo t at you — vert and bl eu ! pardou my 
Franch firgnthise, monsieur monotuU, 

Hip. 'N^ shaH have spo fT anon , betwixt .Jhese._tWD 

rnritrarifla \ Apart tO 

Don. Dost thoucatlme " monsieur?” votod St. Ta^! 
Mans. Noj I did not call you Mons ieur Voto a St. 
lago ! Sir, I know you are my un cle, hfa. James Formal 
-Tcda — 

Don. Riif T fan hardly Iff iow ypti are m v cou sin, Mr. 
Nathaniel Pari si^^ut call me, sir, Don Diego iience- 
forward, look you, and no monsieur. Call me monsieur ! 
guarda ’ ' 

Moms. I confess my eiT(^ sir , for^ none but a bhnd 
man wo uld call you monsie ur. Im ^ha ! — B ut, pray, d o 
nSt call me neder Pans , Imt ^ rip Van^{s',7 whs 
piait,) Monsieur de Paria Call me monsieur, and 
welcome, da — 

Doh. Monsieur de Pantaloons then, vo/o — 

Moms. Monsieur de Pantaloons ! a pretty name, a 
pretty name, ma fot ' da.—bien fromi de l^ntaloons ' 
how much better den your de la Fountmnes, de la 
Rivieres, de la Roches, and all the des in France — da 
— ^well ; but have you not the admiration for my 
pantaldon, Don Diego, moH oncle t 

Don. I'am astonished at them, rerdaderamente, they 
are wonderfully ridiculous. ’ 

Motts. Redicule ! redicule ! ah — ’tis. well you .are my 
unde, da — r edicule ! ha — is dere any ting .in the universe 
so setUil as pi^philnnns? any ti ng so ravtssa tt/ is de 
pantalo ons ? .Auh^ could. ineeLdoHU and varship 
a ’tiair o f gen/ii pantaloons. Vat, vat, you would have me 
llWC '^niiratiftn far ^js outward* Aio of yourlRigh, 
which you call Spanish hose, fi ! fi ! fi 1 — ha I ha ! ha 1 
Don. Dost thou deride my Spanish hose, young man. 


hauh? 

Mons. In comparison of pantaloon, I do 
em indeed, Don Diego, men oncU, ha ! ha 1 
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Don. Thon art then a gab cuho^ ie m c^justo^ Innlt you. 
Mans, Y<?u inay_caD__ nie" vat you vill, onck Don 
Diego [ b ut 1 mus* needs say, your Spanish hose are 
scurvy hose, ugly hose, lousy'^e, and stinking hose. 
Dm. Do not provoke me, borratko ! 

\^Puts his hand to his sword. 
Mohs. Indeet, as for lousy, I recant dat epithete, for 
dere is scarce room in ’em for dat httle animal, ha ! ha ! 
ha 1 but for stmking hose, dat epithete may stand for 
how can they choose but stink, since they are so 
furieusanent close to your Spanish tail, da ? 

Hip. Ha ' ha ! ridiculous ! \Asi^, 

Don. Do not provoke me, I bay, en hora mala ’ 

[Seems io draw. 

M^ftti. Nay, oncle, I am sorry you are m de pation*, 
but I must live and die for de pantaloon against de 
Spanish hose, da. ' / 

Don. You are a rash young man ; and while you 
pantaloons, you~are beneath my passion, wt 
they make* {Eei Idok and waddje (with all tho^ gewj 
ribbons) like a great, old, fat, slovenly water-d 
Mons. And your Spanish hose, and your 
air, mal^e you look li ke a g reat, grirrled. lon^ Irish 
hbilSd* reaching a q^nto|r from a high shelf, 


Don. Bueno ! 


Mrs. Caut. 


and break ofTAe 


tinke^I_w 

Don. r 
despeia 



tjAave you a mind to'niiy yo 


at do vouJill me of Jhe match 
oons, morbleuj 
lost young man, 1 
e epidemic irmtody 
the worst of Frenteh 


eavour to 
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art and fair means, look you, Don Dieg o; it not, h e 
s|idl never many my daughter , look yoU|_ Don 
Diego, though he be my ow^ist er's son, and hasJjKO 
thousand hund gd sev ent y-three pounds sterljng, 
tw^e shillings and twopejic^ a year penny rent, jeguza- 
vien i(r/—\ Ib lilonsieur.'l Come, y oung man, since ypu 
are so obstinate, we will refer our difference to ubitration ; 
your mistress, my daughter, shall u mpire be twixt_us, 
concerning Spanish hose andfpahtaloons. > ^ ^ 

Afo/is. Pantaloons and Spanish hos^ s'il imsjplait. 

Don. Your mistress is the fittestjudge of your dress, sure. 

Mans. I know ver vel dat most of the /eunesse of 
England will not change de ri bband upon de cr eval 
witho ut de consultation of dere maitresse , but I am no 
Anglais, da — nor shall 1 make_de refeignee of my dress 
to any in the universe, da — I pidge by any in Engl and ' 
iliTnon ! 1 would not be mdae by any English looking- 
g lass7;<ry« / ’ 

Don. Be not Iwst tivo. yo ung man. 

Mu Caul. Nay,^rayj:cfer it,.CQUhin,.pray 

Mans Non, non, your s ervant, your s ervant, .runt. 

Don, But, pray,~tj(r not s o positive. Come hither 
daughter, tell me w hich is best. 

Htp. Indeed, father, you have kept _me in_ universal 
Ignorance, I know nothing. 

Mons. And do \ ou tink 1 shall refer an affair of that 
consequence toTp^^oung^ting \yho liave not seenjhe 
vorld. da?T atm wiser than so, voto ! 

Don Well, in sh ort, if you wil l n ot be wise r, and leave 
S>ff \ ou r Fr ench dress^ stammeripg, and .tricks, look_xou 
you shall be a fool, and go without my da uehte r. 7v/o ! 

Mons. How ! must I leave off my lant ee French 
accoutrements, and IpealTbas e E nglis toQ,.or no t ma rry 
my cousiiii..*w» non Die go ? JJq .not break 

.off thej patch , do not , f or kno w, I will not leave jjff my 
pantaloon and French pronuntiation f or ne *er a cousin m 
England't, dr 
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Don. I tell y(W a^n,J|ic that m^ries my daughter 
shall at least lo ok li ke ajrUe man , for he shalTwgTjhc 
.Spanish habit f 1 am a Spanish ^sthi'o.. 

Mans. Ver vel ’ ver vel ! and I am a French positive. 

Then I am de^nitivo ; and if you do not go 
immediate into your chamber, and put on_a Spanish 
iiabit, I have b rought over on purpose for your wedding- 
clones, and pu t off all these French f oppe ries and 
vanidades, wit h ^1 your gnmaces. agreeables. adorables. 
ma fois, ^d jarnh ; I swear y ou shall n ev'er marry my 
daughter (and by an oath by Spaniard n e\ er_broken) by 
inj whiskels and snu/T-box 1 
Mens O hold ! do not swear, uncle, for I love your 
daughter furieusement 

Don. If you love her, jou’ll obey me. 

Mens. Auh, wat will b ecom e of. me ! but hav e the 
consideration. Must I leav^-off all the. Tr.incb-Ar(i«/^f, 
graces, ~ind embellis ments, b ote of my person, and 
language ? 

\E.\eunt Hippolita, Mrs. Caviios, and Prcl, 
laughing 

Don. 1 will h ave it so. 

Mans. I .im rmuoe. d^^undonne. Ha c some con- 
sideration for m e.' for de re is not de le as t ribb on of iny 
garniture but is_as ^ar to me as y our daughter, janu ^ 
Don. Then, }ou do not^ deserve her . and for that 
reason I will be satisfied you lo\c her better, or )ou shall 
notjiave her, fat I am positn-e 
Mons. Vill you break mine ^rte_? I’ray have de con- 
sideration ibx-m& _ 

Don. 1 say agato, you jshidl be dressed before mght 
fcom-top tOLtOejIl the Spanish hahi't, or you shall never 
marry my daughter, look you. 

Mons. I f you wil l not have _de cfipsideration for me, 
have ^ consid era tion for jour dai^hter , for she Jiave 
de passionate anuut^ fos me,.apd lik e me .in dis habite 
bettr e den in yours,, da. 

H* 


WTdwIqr. 
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Don. What 1 have said 1 have said, and I am tw 
itosUivo. " 

Mans. you not 


me one. Uttle 

French oate ? 

Noijou shall lo ok like. a Spaoiaid^ hut speak 
and swear like an Englishman, look vo u. 

' Mons. Hilasf kilos! H<»i^ { ^hall talfi» my Wve. ntort I 
tite! ventre / jarniT^te bleu ! veni re bleu/ ma fo i * certes ! 

IJoh. {^CaUs at the door.2 Pedr o, wait. UQpn 

t his cavaltero i nto his c h amber with dio se things I.order^ 
you to take out of the trunks. — 1 would have v on a little 
accuston^ to~^ur clothes ‘Sefo re vour wedd ing ; for, if 
'you comply wth mCf ^u sl^ marry my daughter to- 
Tn orrow, loo k you. ^ ~ 

Afons. A<n«i~then, dear pant aloon jjieat beltc ! 
sw ord 1 dear peruke ! and dear ehapeau re trousse, and 
dear shoe, jarni / adieu I adieu ! adieu ! _ Hilas ! 
hilas I hilas I will y o« havg y*t nn pity ? 

D on. I am a Spanish /gjMayloo k yp u. 

Mom. more crwl t han de Sj^ish mquisitionp, 
to compel a man tq a Habit against his -conscience ; 
hilas! hilas! hilas! [Exit. 


Re-enter Prue with Gerrard. 

Prue. Here’s the dancing-master, _shall I call my 
mistress, sir ?_ ~ 

Don. Y t&.—\Exit Prue.] Qi_you are as punctual 
as a Spaniard : I love your punctual men L.nay, I think 
’ti s before your tu iae sometkmg. 

Ger. Hay, I am resolved your daughter, sir, shall lose 
no rime by my f ault 

Don. So, so, ’tis we^. 

Ger. I were a very unworthy mao,_if I shoulii not be 
punctuaLmth her, sir. 

Don. You speak honestl y, ve ry hone8tly,_fiaend ; and 
I bdieve a very hottest mai). thm^h a <la*if.ing.inagfAr. 

Ger. I am very glad you think me so. sir. 
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Dan. \ Vhat. vou a re but a young man, are you tmurried 
yet? 

Gtr. No. si r ; but 1 hope I shall, sir, very su ddenlT» 
i f things hit right 

Don. WhaL the old folks her friends are wary, sod 
cannot agree wt h you so soon as the daughter can ? 

Get. Yea, sir, the father hinders it a little at pres ent ; 
but the daughter^ I_hQpe»is resolv ed, and the n we shall 
do well enough. ' “ *' 

Don. What ! you do not steal her, accord ing to the 
laudable custon^of some of your brotherjdancing-masters ? 

Ger. No, no, s ir j stwl h^ sjr^' steal her ! you uc 
please d to be meny, sir, ha ! ha ! ha l—j[AMe.] 1 caimot 
but laugh at diat question. 

Don, Nfi, sir, methinks yQU_are pleased to be_ meny, 
buLyou say the Jather does not consent ? 

Ger Not yet, rirj.but ‘twill be no matter whether he 
does or no^ 

' Don. Was she one of your Kholars ? if ^e were, 'tis a 
hundred to ten bu t you steal her. 

G^.jAside.]_l shall not be able to ho l d laughing . 

[laug/is. 

Don. N^, nay, IJind by your laughing you steal her ': 
s he was your scholar ; wasjihe not ? 

Ger. Yes, sir,^ she was t he first 1 ev er had, a nd may b e 
the l ast to o for she Iw a fortune (if I can get her) will 
keep me from teaching to danciT^ more. 

Don, So,, so, then she is your scholar still it seems, 
a nd she has a good porti on ; Tm gla d on’t; nay, I knew 
you stole her. 

Ger. [Asn/e.] My laughing may give him suspicions, 
yet I cann ot hold. [laughs. 

What I you laug ^I warrant, to think how the 
_yaung bagg age and y ou wiU^ump the poor^ old father ' 
jf *11 di»pOTid»nr«» tnr a forhine upon the 
fiitber, he may chance to mump you both nnd 8|>oil the 
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Ger. I hope it will not be in his power, sir, ha 1 ha ! 
ha I s hall l augh too m ucR~ ^on. — [7b Don 

Diego ] Pray , sir, b e p leased t o ^1 for your daughter, 1 
am impatient till she_ co mes, for time was_ never .m^ 
precious with m e, and with faer to olj rought_ to b^o, 
s^c, since you say she u> to be marri^ t o-m otrow. 

iJott. She^ ught tcTb eitir he h as vou sav. indeed. .Wuh, 
da ughter |_ daughte r ! Prue ! Hippolit a ' come away, 
child, >vhy do you stay so long \Calls at the door. 

Re-enter Hippoi.iri, Paut, Mrs Cauiion. 

Jhp. Your servant, maste r, in deed I am ashamed you 
have stayed for me. 

Ger, O, good madam^ 'tis jny dutj ; I knojy you came 
as soon as you cou ld. 

Htp. I knew my~fathe r wasjEi th you, th erefore. I did 
not make altogether so much haste as I might ; but if 
you had bcBi alone.'noth!gg sho uld ha ve ke ut me f rom 
jo^ 1 would hdr have been so nide as to have made 
you stay a minute for inerTwarrant you. 

~Don. Come, fiddle faddl^ what a ^al of ceremony 
there is betwxt your dancing maste r and v o u^ cuem o ! — 

Htp, Lord, sir 1 I hope you’ll allow me to show my 
respea t o mv maste r, for I have a great respect for my 
master. 

Ger, And I am veiy proud of my scholar, and am a 
very great honourer of my scholar. 

Don, Come, come, fnend, about your business, and 
hono ur the king. — Mrs. Caution.J Y<mr dancing 
masters and bajbers~”are such~finic al, smo oth-tongued, 
tattnhglello ws ; and you*^ ’em once a-taflong, they’ll 
ne’er a-c^ne, rip you set ’ em a-fiddhng : 

indeed, all that deal with fiddles are giverTtb' imperti- 
ncncy. 

Mrs. Caut. Well, well, this is _an in^ert^nent fellow, 
without being a dancing-mastep He is no more a 
dancing^asIsnEan 1 am a maid. 
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yo“ still be wiser th^n U votq / — 
Come, come, about with my daughter, man. 

Pruc. So he would. I wa rr ant you, if yonr w orship 
would let him alone. 

Don. How now, Mrs. Nim blechaps ' 

Ger. Well, though I have got a littl e canting at the 
dancing-sdiooL T wac liprp, y<> t I do all so bun glinelv. 
he’ll discover me. [Aside /f? Hippolita. 

Hip. [Aside.] Try. — \A Joud.'] Com e take my Imnd, 
master. 

Mrs. Caui. Look you, brother, the impudent harlotrv 
gives him her hand. 

Don. Can he dance with her without holding her l.y 
the hand ? 

Here , take my hand, master 

Ger. I wish it were forjgood and all. [Aside to her. 

Hip. You dancing-masters are always so hasty, , so 
nimble. 

Don. Veto d St. /ago ! not that I see , about ^mh her, 
man. 

Ger. Indeed, sir, I cannot about with hsr.as I would 
do, unless you wll p lease t o go ou t a little, sir i for_I^e 
she is bashful still be fore y ou, sir. 

Don H^ hey, more fooling yet ' come, come, about, 
about with her. 

Hip. Nay, indeed, father, I am ashamed, and cannot 
help it. 

Don. But you s hall he lp it, fo r I wiUjiDt sUr. Move 
her, I say. — Begin, hussy, move wh en h e’ll have you. 

Prue. I cannot but laugh at that, ha ' ha > haj [Aside. 

Ger. [Apart to Hippolita.] Coms^iheu, madam, smee 
It must be so, leLus try j but 1 4ialLjdiscover alL— Qne, 
two, and coupee: 

Mrs. Cant. Nay, d’ye see how he squeezes her hand, 
brother 1 O the lewd villain ' 

Don. Come, move, I say, and mind her not. 

Ger. One, two, three, four, and turn round. 
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Mrs. Caut. D’ye see again ? he took her by the bare 
arm. 

Don, Come, move on, she's nu\d. 

Gtr. One, two, and a coupee. 

Don. Come, one, two, and turn out your toes. 

Mrs. Casst. There, there, he pinched her by the thigh : 
will you suffer jt ? 

Ger. One, two, three, and fall back. 

Don. Fall back, fall back, back; some of you are for* 
ward enough to back. 

Ger. Back, madam. 

Don. Fall back, when he bids you, hussy. 

Mrs. Caut. How ! how ' fall back,’ fall back ! marry, 
but she shall not fall back when he bids her. 

Don. I say she shall. — Huswife, come. 

Ger. She will, she will, I warrant you, sir, if you won’t 
be angry with her. 

Mrs. Caut. Do you know what he means by that now? 
You a S^iard ! 

Don. How’s that ? I not a Spaniard ! say such a 
word again— 

Ger. Come forward, madam, three steps again. 

Mrs. Caut. See, see, she squeezes ^is hand now : O 
the debauched harlotry ! , 

Don. So, so, mind her not ; she moves forward pretty 
well ; but you must move as well backward as forward, 
or you’ll never do anything to purpose. 

Mrs, Caut. Do you know what you say, brother, 
yourself, now ? ax you at your beastliness Iwfore your 
young daughter ?-r^ 

Prue. Ha ! ha I ha 1 

Don. How now, mistress, are you so me^ ?— Is this 
^our staid maid a; you call her, sister Impertinent ? 

Ger. I have not much to say to you, miss ; but I shall 
Rot have an opportunity to do it, unless we can get your 
lidher out. [As^ to fliPPOUTA. 

Don. Come, about again with her. 
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Mrs. Caut. Look you there, she squeezes bis hand 
hard again. 

Hip. Indeed, and indeed, hither, my aunt puts 
me quite out; I cannot dance while she looks on 
for my hear^ she makes me ashamed and afraid to- 
gether. 

Ger. Indeed, if you would please to take her out, sir, 1 
am sure I should make my scholar do better, than when 
you ara present, sir. Fray, sir, be pleased for this time 
to take her away ; for the next time, I hope I shall 
order^it sp, we shall trouble neither of you. 

Mrs. Caut. No, no, brother, stir not, tliey have a mind 
to be left alone. Come, there’s a beastly trick in’t, he’s 
no dancing-master, I tell you. 

Ger. Damned jade ! she'll discover us. 

' ' iAside to Hippoliia. 

Don. What, will you teach me? nay, then I will go 
out,' and you shall go out too, look you. 

JMrs. Caut. I will no t go out, look you. 

Don. Come, come, th ou art a c ensorious wicked 
woman, and you shall disturb them no longer. 

Mrs. Caut. Whiu Tw ill you bawd lor your daughter ? 

Don. ay ; c ome go out, out, out 

Mrs. Caut. I will not go out, I will not go out , my 
cmscience will not suffer vas, for I know by experience 
what wftl follow. 

Ger. I warrant jou, sir, w^ n^e good use of_our 
time when youjuS-gane. 

Mrs. Caut. Do you hear him again ? don’t you know 
what he means ? 

" [Sxit Don Diego tAsrusting M rs. Cau’Iion out, 

tiip. Tis very w ell 1 — ^ o^mc afine gent leman to 
a liuse my poor father so. 

Ger. ’Tis but by your example, misa 

^p. Well, I am his daughter, and may make the 
bolda with hio^I liop& 

And I am his son-in -law, t hat shall be; and 
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therefore may claim my privilege too of making bold 
^th him, I hope. 

MetfaiA s you should be co ntente d in laaking 
bold with his_ daugbtfir (for you have made veiy bold 
witb her) sure. 

Ger. I hope I shall make bolder with h er y et. 

Nt/. 1 do not doubt your confidence, for you are a 
dancing-master. 

Ger. Why , miss, I h ope y ou would not have me a fine, 
senseless, whini ng, m odest lo ver, for mo desty in a man 
IS as ill asl He want of itjo a woman. 

Htp. I thank you for that, sir, now you have made 
bold with mejndeed ,_buf if I .viLsiich a confident piece, 
I am su re yo u r'^de me s o. if you h aB~ not had the 
crafidcnce to com.' in.at-lhe wi ndo w, I haiLiipt-bad the 
c onfidence to look upon a matu I am s ure I could not 
look upon a man before. 

Ger. 5H.'t_that I humbly conce ive, s weet miss, was 
your fathers fault, because you had not a man to Ipok 
upon ^t, d earest miss. I do not think you confident, 
Vpu a re only inn ocent ; for that which_wp^uld be called 
confidence, nay impudence, m a woman of yea rs, is called 
inno cency iimic of your age^nd the more i mpudent you 
appear,_the more innocent you are thought 

Hip. Say you so ? ha s yo uth such pnvilcges ? I do not 
wond er the n, most women s eem i mpudent,^ since it is to 
be thoi^ht younger than thcy^are, it se^s. But indeed, 
master , you are as great an encourager of unpudencg, I 
-see. as if you~wer^ Kancingjnaster in g^od earnest 

Ger. Ye^|]yes7a~youn^^ing may d o wythigg; may 
Vap out of the window ~ah d~ go aw^ with her dancing 
lhaster, ifihe please. 

Hip. So, so, the use Jollows tfae-doctrine very suddenly. 

Ger. Well, dearest, pray let us make the use we should 
ofU ; lest your fath er should make too bo ld with us, and 
come in before we would h ave h im. 

Hip. Indeed] old r elation s ar e apt to ta ke that ill-hrfH 
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freedom of pressing into young company at unseasonable 
liours. 

Ger. Come, dear miss, let me tell you how I have 
signedlnaSen ; forimaiRThg of ^thing else we^lose 
tune and opportunity. People abroad indeed say, the 
KngUsh women are the worst in the world jn using an 
opportunity,^ t hey lo ve tittle- tattle and ceremony. ~ 

Iftf. Tis because, I warrant, opp ortunities are not so 
scarce here as abroad, t hey ha ve m ore~E«e than they 
tan use; but let people a broad say what th ey will o f 
b'nglish women, becauscjhey do no t know ’em, but what 
sa\ people at liome ? 

Ger. Prett y innocent ! ha! ha ' ha ! — W ell , I say you 
Will not make use of your opportunity. 

Nip. Isay, you hav£.iiO. reason to say_spj[et. 

Ger. Well then, ano n at nine o f the cl ock al jughtJ jl 

yo u ! fo r I h^e already bespoke a parson, an d hav e 
takemup the three back-ro oms o f thaLtaverp, whi£lt front 
upon the gallery-win dow, t hat nobo dy may see us escape , 
and I have appointed (prwisely betwix t eigh^d nine of 
the clock wh'ei^it is dark) a co^h and six to wait at_the 
tayeTn.-door Jbr iig. 

Hip A coach and six ! a coach and six, do you say? 
nay, tHch I seejou are resolved to carry me awayi for a 
c oach a nd six, though t here wei^not a man but the 
coachman with iL would ca rry awav any young girl ofniy 
age in England : — a coach and six ' 

Ger. Then_you will be sure to be ready to go with me ? 

_^(/»..What ygungwomaa of the town could ever_say 
no to a^owh and six, unless it were going into the 
country? — A coach and six' 'tts not in the power of 
fourteen years old to resist it._ 

Ger. You will be sure to be ready? 

Hip. You are sure ’tis a coach and ^x ? 

Ger. I warrant_you, mi^ . 

Hip. I wa rrant you_tken t hey’ll carry us m eml ) away ; 
—a coach and six 1 
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G^. But have you charmed your cou sin t he mons ieur 
(aft you said you would) that he in the mean time say 
no thii^ to~pre vent us ? 

mp. I warrant you. 

Re-mUr Don Diego ; Mrs. Caution / mwai' i« after 
him. 

Mrs. Caut. 1 wjU c ome in. 

’ Don. We ll, I hope by th is tinw you h ave give n her fiiU 
instructions ; you have_told. her what and how to do, 
•y ou "have done all . 

Ger. We have Just done i ndeed. sir._ 

Mip.J ^, sir, we h ave just drae, sir. 

l^s. Caut,.J^A Liear just wdonc, sir. 

Ger. D’ye hear that damned witch ? 

[A»yif Hippout\. 

Don. Come, leave your censorious prating; them hast 
be en a fals e, ri ght woman thyself jn thy yout^ I jranant 
you^ 

Mrs. Caut. 1 right ! I right I 1 scorn your wo rds. I’d 
have YOU to know, and ’d s well lyiQwn. _I right !_noL 
'tis your dainty minx, that Jillflirt^jpuLjlaughter here, 
ttot w ngnt; oo^yo u ^ e how Jier handkerchief is 
r^ed, a nd wh at a heat she’s in 7 

Doi^ She has been dancing. 

Mrs Caut. Ay, ay, Adam and Eve’s dance, or the 
beginning of the world ; d’ye see how she pants? 

Don. She has not been used to mo^a 

Mrs. Casft. Motion ! morion ! motion d’ye call it ? no 
indeed, I kept her from morion till now ; — motion with a 
vengeancal 

Don. You put the poor bashful girl to the blush, you 
see, hold your peace. 

Mrs. Caut. ’Tis her guQt, not her modesty^ marry I 

Don. Come, come, mind her not, chUd.— Come, 
master, let me see her dance now the whole dance 
roundly together ; come, sing to her. 
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Gtr. Faith, we shall be discovered j^er all; you 
knowl cannot ait^ a note, miss. [Aside to Hippolita. 

Dm. CSooie, come, man. 

Hip. Indeed, father,, my m aster’s haste^now ; pray 
let it alODfr iilL at night, w h^. y ou sajr,_he ITto 
Qpme agun, and then you shall seome dance it to the 
xi olin } pra y st ay tttl tFen, faXlm. I 

D^ i will not_^ put off so ; ycome, begin. 

Hip^ "Pray, fatha. 

J^M. Come, aiag to her ; come, begin. 

Ger, Pray, sir, excuse me tjil won, I am in some 
haste. ~ 

Don. I say, begi n, I will not excuse you; come, take 
her by the hand, and about with her. 

Mrs. Cant. I say, he sha l l not take h er hy 
he shall touch her no more; while I am here, there 
shall be no more squeezing and tickling her palm. Good 
Mr. Dancing*master, stand off.. [THrusts Gerrard aaray. 

Don. Get you out, Mrs. Impertinence. — [TFIjIr- 
RARD.] Take her_by the hand, 1 say. 

Mrs. Caut. Stand off, I say. He shall not touch her, 
he has touched her too much alr^t^. 

Dm. If patience were not a Spanish virtue, I w^ ould 
Jay it as ide now : I sav. let *em d ance. 

Mrs. CauL 1 jay, they shalLnot dwee. 

Hip. Pra y, father, si nce you see my aunt’s obstinacy, 
let us alone t ill anon, when you may Tce ep her out. 

Z^a^Vell then, frie nd, do no t fail to come. 

Htp. Nay, if he fiul me at lart — ~ 

Dm. Be sure ynu come, for she’s to he married to- 
pi mrow do you know it ? 

Gas^ -¥*8, scholar, y^iir hUQlble 

servant, till night ; a nd think in th e mean ti me of the 
Wistructions I have given you, that you may be the 
leaHier wnein com e. 

Dm. Ay, girl, be sun you d^ — and do you sure 
tQcome.' 
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Mrt. Ca ut . /on nppH not ht» so concerned, he’ll be 
sure to come 1 warrant you; but if I_ could help it, he 
should n^ersel ibc^agsun in the house. 

Don. You would frighten the poor dancing-master 
from the house, — butjte sure you come for'a H her . 

"C^^r^Yes, sir. — [Aside.'] But this jade will pay me 
when I am gone. 

Afrs Caut. Holdj holdL sir^JLmust let you out,_and I 
wish I could keep you ou{^ He a dancing- maste r ! he’s 
a chouse, a cheat, a t^rc cheat, and, that you’l l 'fin d. 

Don I find any m an a ch eat ' I cheated by any man ! 
I scorn your_^words. — I that have so much ^anish care, 
circumspection^ an.^ prud ence ^ cheated by a man I Do 
YOU think I, who have been in Spain, l ook you, and h ave 
kept up my daughter a tivdve month, for fear of being 
cheated ^nier,"lQOk you ? I cheated of her ! 

Mrs. Caut. Well, say no more. 

[Exeunt Don Diego, Hippolha, Mrs. Caution, 
and Prc l. 

Ger. Well, old Formali ty, if yo u bad not kept up your 
daughter, I am sure IJ iad ne ver cheated you of her. 

The wary fool isjiyjiis care betrayed, 

ATcuckolds by their jealousy are made. [E\it. 



ACT THE FOURTH. 

SCENE I.—./ Roomtn Don V>\^o\ House. . 

Enter Monsieur de Paris without a perufe, i^h a, 
~Rpanish hat, a Span ish doublet, stockings, and shoes, 
but in pantaloons, a waist-be^, and a Spaiiish dagger 
in it, and a cravat about hts neck. — Hippolita and 
Prue behind laughing. 

ONS To see w at a fool love do make 
of one, jarntl It do" roetimolphose 
de brave in d e bmt, de sot, de 
animal. 

Hip. Ha '. ha ' _ha ' 

^fonl. N^, you may laugh, 'tis ver 
veil, I ara_become awidicule, for you as c;m be, wgr- 
blcu ' I have deform myself into a ugly Spanianl. 

Ihp. Wfiyi dojou call t his disgu ising yousslf like.a 
Spaniard, while. you~w'eu pantaloons sQll, and_the 
cravat? 

^fons. But is here not the double jdoublet,..and the 
Sjianish dagger ausstj 

Hip But ’ti^s lon£ as the French ^ord, and worn 
like It. But where’s your Spanish beard, the thing of 
most consequence ? 

Mons. Jami ! dp you tink beards, are as.veasy to be 
had as in the playhouses? nonj but if here 1» no the 
ugly jdng Spanish~beard, here ar e, I am c ertain, the ugly 
long^wish ear. 

Hip. That’s very true, ha 1 ha 1 ha ! 

Mons. Auh de ingrate, dat de woman isl wen we 
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r men an your gsdlants, you laugh at us yourselves^ 
and'Wen we are your jpu make all ihf World 

ku^ at v&Jand t — Love, dam lov e, it mates "Bie man 
more ’ndicule T than jyivqty, p oetry, a new t itle o( 
honour, ^ 

Enter Don Diego and Mrs. Caution. 

Don. What ! at your jamis still ? voto / 

Man s. Why, oncU, you are M yO UTTO to still. 

Den. Nay, I’ll allow you to be at your'wfcj too,^ut 
n oj to mate the inconjjuous match- oT .*jpai^isTi iloublet. 
an^French pantidoona 

[Holding his hat b^onjiis /ofitaloom. 

Mohs. Nay, pray, dear ^%i.le_t ine_ units France and 
Spam ; * tis-ife mo de Q££iance.now:,yAca4^f I 

Don. Well. I see I must pronounce : I told you, if you 
srere n ot dressed in the ^nish habit to-night, you 
shoul d not marry my daughter t o -morr ow, look you. 

Afofts. W dl ’ am I not M eihiJiim de Spaniik habit? 

dey are. 

I^n I told ^ou I wa& A Spanish positiss^ vole .’ 

Mens. Will you "ot «pa»'e "ly 4 )antalpon : bcgar, I 
will give yo^^ftn«» little fing^^ {9 *"Y da — 

Don. I h ave said, look you. 

Mens. Auh, (her pantaloons ' Speak for my panta- 
loons, cousin- Mv poo r pantaloons are as dear to me as 
de scarf t o de countree caoitan e. or de new -made officer : 
tiieref bre hav e de com passion for my pantalcmns, Tfcn 
Diego, mon oncl e. Hilas ! hilas! hilas I \K.neels. 

Don. L Hav e said, Inoli; ymi, ygyj- drpss must be 
Spanish , and you r langua ge E nglish :_L am usTpoiOduo. 

Mohs. And must soeak base good Engl ish too ' Ah ! 
la pitii / Mias ! 

Don. It must he done - and T will see this great 
c hange ere it be dark, voto I — ^Your time is not long: 


lookto’t, look you. 
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Mms. IRlasf kilos I hEasJ dat should. coU' 

Querlb Francs in England i Nilas I kilos ! Klhs / \Exit. 
^■pon. jfou I. to make him the 

more agreeable to you,_^ught». 

IRp. But indeed and indeed, father, you wash the 
blackamoor white, in endeavouring to make a Spaniard 
of_a monsieur, nay, an English monsieur too;. consider 
that, father : for when once they have taken the French 
pile (as they call it) they are never to be made so much 
as Englishmen again, I have heard say. 

Don. What I I warrant you are like the rest of the 
young silly baggages of England, that like nothing but 
what is French ? You would not have him reformed, 
you would have a monsieur to your husband, would you, 
cutrno I 

Hip No* mdeed, father, I would not have a monsieur 
to my husband; not I indeed: and I am sure you’ll 
never make my cousm otherwise. 

Don, I warrant you. 

Hip, You can’t, you can't indeed, father : and you 
have sworn, you know, he shall never have me, if he does 
not leave off his monsieurship. Now, as I told you, 'tis 
as hard for him to cease bemg a monsieur, as 'tis for you 
to break a Spanish oath ; so that I am not in any great 
danger of having a monsieur to my husband. 

Don, Well, but you shall have him for your husband, 
look you. 

Htp, Then you will break your Spanish oath 

Don, No, I will break him of his French tricks ; and 
you shall have him for your husband, attmo ! 

Hip. Indeed and indeed, father, I shrdl not have him. 

Don. Indeed you shall, daughter. 

Hip. Well, you shall see»‘&ther. 

Mrs. Caul. No, I warrant you, she will not have him, 
she’ll have her dancing*master rather : I know her mean- 
ing, I understand her. 

Don. Thou malicious foolish woman ! you understand 
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her! — But I do understand her; she says, I will not 
break my oath, nor he his French customs ; so, through 
our difference, she thinks she shall not have him : but 
she shall 

Hip. But I shan’t. [liates him. 

Mrs. Caut. I know she will not have him, because she 

Don. I tell you, if she does hate him, ’tis a sign she 
will have him for her husband , fur 'tis nut one of a thou- 
sand that marries the man she loves, look you. Besides, 
’tis all one whether she loves him now or not ; for as <^000 
as she’s married, she'd be sure to hate him. That's the 
reason w’F wise Spaniards are jealous, and only expect, 
nay , will be sure our wives shall fear us, look you 

^/^Pra^good father and aunt, do not dispute about 
nothing; for I am sure he will never 1 1 my husband to 
hate. 

Mrs. Caut. I am of your opinion, indeed • I under- 
stand you. I can see as far as another. 

Don. You ' you cannot see so much as through your 
spectacles ' — But I understand her : 'tis her nitre desire 
to mamage makes her say she shall not have him , for 
your poor young things, when they are once m the teens, 
think they shall never be married. 

Htp. Well, father, think you what you will , but 1 know 
what I think. 

Re-enter Monsieur de Paris ih the Spanish habit entue, 
only with a cravat, and followcjl by the little Black- 
amoor with a golilla ' in his hand. 

Don. Come, did not I tell you, you should have him? 
look you there, he has complied with me, and is a perfect 
Spaniard. 

Mons. Ay' ay' I am ugly rogue enough now, suie, 
for my cousin. But 'tis your father’s fault, cousin, that 

* The golilla was a collar of pasteboard, covered wuti white 
muslin, starched and plaited. It was at this time generally worn b 
Spain, but later only by lawyers. 
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yuu han'l the handsomest, best-dressed man m the nation; 
a man bien mis. 

Don. Yet again at your French ' and a cravat on still ' 
tvto d 57. /ago ! off, off, with it ! 

Mans. I^ay, I will ever hereafter speak clownish good 
English, do but s^iare me my .cravat 

Don. I am un posttivo, look you. 

Mans. Let me not put on that Spanish yoke, but spare 
me my cravat ; for I love cravat furitustment. 

Don. Again at your furieusements > 

J/ons. Indeed I have forgot myself* but have some 
mercy. [N»ee/s. 

Don. Off, off, off with it, I say ' Come, refuse the orna- 
mento pnncipal of the Spanish habit ! 

\^Takes him by the cravat, pulls it off, and the 
Black puis OH the golilla. 

Motts, ^Vill you have no mercy, no pit) ? alas ' alas ' 
alas ' Oh ' I had rather put on the English pillory, than 
..that Spanish goltlla, for 'twill lie all a case I’m sure 
for vhen I go abroad, I shall soon have a crowd of boys 
about me, peppering me with rotten eggs and turnips 
Hilasl helas ’ Diecjo puts on the goltlla, 

Don. Hclas, again ! 

Mohs. Alas ' alas ' alas ' 


Hip. I shall die ' ( 

Prue. I shall burst ' j 


Ha ' ha • ha ’ 


Mons. .\y ' ay ' you see what I am come to for your 
sake, cousin ■ and, uncle, pray take notice how ridiculous 


I am grown to my cousin, that loves me abo\ e all the 


world : she pan no more forbear laughing at me, I vow 
and swear, than if I were as arrant a S])amard as yourself. 

Don. Be 'a Spaniard like me, and ne’er think people 
laugh' at you . there was n6ver a Spaniard that thought 
any one laughed at him. But what ! do you laugh at a 
golilla, Baggage ? — Come, sirrah black, now do you teach 
him to walk with the verdadero gesio, gratia, and gravidad 


of a true Castilian. 
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Mms. Must I have my dandng-master too?— Ctme, 
little master, then, lead on. 

\7'he Black struts about the stage, Moosieur 
follows Mm, imitating awkwardly alike does. 

Dost. Malo I malo I with your hat on your poll, as if 
it hung upon a pin ! — ^the French and English wear their 
hats as if their horns would not suffer ’em to come over 
their foreheads, voto^ 

Mons. Tis true,!^^ are some well-bred gentlemen 
liave so much reverence for then peruke, that they would 
refuse to be grandees of your Spain for fear of putting on 
their hats, I vow and swear ' 

Don. Come, black, teach him now to make a Siwnish 
leg.' . ' 

Mohs. Ha I ha < ha ' your Spanish leg is an English 
courtesy, I vow and swear, hah ! hah ! hah I 

Don. Well, the hood does n ot make the monk ; the ass 
was an ass stilly thou8jx.he had the lion!s skin on. This 
will_te a light French fool, in spite of the grav e Spanish 
habit, look you. — But, bkfh, do what j[ou can7~Tnake 
the most of him ; walk_hiqi about 

Drue. Here are the people, sir, you sent to speak with 
about provisions for the wedding ; and here are your 
clothes brought home too, mistress. 

\_Goes to the door and returns. 

Don. Well, I come. — Black, do what you can with 
him ; walk him about 

Mans. Indeed^ uimle, if I _were as you, I would not 
have the grave Spanish habit so travestied : I sliall dis- 
grace It, and my little black master too, 1 vow and swem. 

Don. Learn, learn of him ; improve yourself by him — 
and do^ou walk him, walk him about soundly.— Come, 
aster, and daughtmTTihust have your judgments, though 
I shall not need ’em, look you. — Walk him, see you walk 
lum. 

\ExeuHt Don Diego, Hippolita, and Mrs. Caution. 


^ £ Tn hour In thf* f<i«Kinn 
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Motu. Jarni t he does not only nu&e a %>aniard of 
me, but a Spanish jeni^ in giving me to his lackqr to 
wa^— But come, along, little master. 

[The Black instructs Monsieur on one side of 
the stage, Prve standing on the other. 

Prue. O the unfortunate condition o f us poor chamber* 
maid sl who have alt As 'carting and c aring." Ac watrh. 
ing a^ airing u p^ Ae trou ble and dan ger nf our mis- 
trenes* In&i^es, whilst Aejr go away wiA all the 
picture f if Aey can get their man in a comerj^ 'tis 
well enough; thqr ne'er think of the poor watchful 
chambermaid, who rits knocking her heels in the cold, 
for want of better exercise, in some melancholy lobby or 
cn^, when she could employ her time every whit as 
well as her mistress, for all her quality, if Ae were but 
put t<rt. ■ ~ [Aside. 

Black. Hold up your head, hold up your head sir : — a 
stooping Spaniard, mtUo / 

Mans. True, a Spaniard scorns to look upon the 
groundv 

Prue. We can shift for our mistresses, and not for 
ourselvea Mine has got a handsome proper young man, 
and IS just going to make Ae most of him ; whilst I must 
tie left in the lurch here with a couple of ugly little black- 
amoor boys in botmets, and an old withered Spanish 
eunuch; not a servant else in the house, nor have J 
hopes of any comfortable society at all. [Astde. 

Slack, ^{pw let me see you make your visit-leg, thua 

Mans. Auh, tlte non / — ^ha ’ ha ! ha ! 

IVhat ! a_ Spaniard, and laug h alou d * No, if 
you laugh, Aus_ only^so — Now your salutation in the 
street, gs^ou pass by your acquiantance ; look you, Aus 
— i£j® -i woman, thus— putripg your hat upon your 
heart ; if to a man, Aus, wiA a nod — so— but frown a 
lit tle n iOTe. frown : — ^but if to a woman you would be very 
cmnmnious lo, th us — so — yourneck nearer your shoulder 
—so— Now, if you would speak contemptibly of any man, 
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or thing, do thus with your hand — so — and shrug up your 
shoulders till they hide your ears. — [Monsieur imitafing 
the Black.] Now walk again. 

[77/tf Black and Monsieur walk off the stage. 

Prue. All my hopes arc in that coxcomb there : I mus t 
take up with my mistress’s leavings, though we cfiambcr- 
maids arejEontto be beforehand w’ith them. But he is 
the dullest, mod «test fooli ffor a frenchified fool, as ever 
saw , for nobod y co uld tve" more coming to him than I 
havs^been, though I s ay it, and yet I am ne’eMJie 
nearer. I have stolen away his handkerchief, and lold 
him of it : and yet he would never so much as struggle 
with me tb~gct it again: I"have puBed off his ixrukc, 
untied his ribbons, and have been very bold with him • 
yet he wouldjiever be so with me : nay, I have pinched 
him, punched him and tickled him ; and yet he would 
never dotbeiike for me. " 

Re-enter the Black and Monsieur. 

Black. Nay, thus, thus, sir. 

Prue ^nd to make my person more acceptable to 
himpr have used art, as they say , for every niglit since 
he caitie, I have worn the forehead -piece of bees wax and 
hog's-grease, and” every morning washed with butter-milk 
aiid wild tansy", and have put on every day for his only' 
sake my'~Sunday’s bowdy' stoi kings, and have new- 
chalked my shoes, as constantly as the morning came: nay, 
niavCTakeh occasion to garter my stockings before him, 
as if unawares of him ; for a good leg and foot, with good 
shoes and stockings, are very provoking, as they say , 
but the devil a bit would he be provoked. — But I must 
think of a way. ' \Aside 

Black. Thus, thus. 

* Scarlet. A new mcthcxl of dyeing scarlet was brought to 
England in 1643 by a German, who established his dye-house at 
Bow ; hence Bow-dye came to signify scarlet It is also used as a 
verb : “Now a cup of nappy ale will bow-dye a man’s face.* 
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Mom. ^hat, so ! Well, well, I have lessons enough for 
this time, little master ; I will have no more, lest the 
multiplicity of them make me forget them, da. — Prue, ^ 
ihou there and so pensive? what art thou thinking of? 

Prue. Indeed, I am ashamed to tell your worship. 

Mom. What, ashamed ! wert thou thinking then of my 
beastliness ? ha ' ha ' ha < 

Prue. Nay, then I am forced to tell your worship in my 
own vmdication. 

Mons. Come then. 

Prue. But indeed, your worship — I’m ashamed, that I 
am, though it was nothing but a dream I had of your 
sweet worship last night 

Mons. Of my sweeF worship ' I warrant it was a sweet 
dream then — what was it > ha ' ha ' ha ' 

l^rue. Nay, indeed, 1 have told your worship enough 
already ; y ou may guess the rest. 

Mons I cannot guess , ha ' ha ! ha ' ^Vhat should it 
be ? prithee let’s know the rest. 

Pute. Would you have me so impudent? 

Mons. Imjiudent ' ha ' ha ' ha ' Nay, prithee tell me ; 
for I can’t guess, Ja— 

Prue. Nay, 'tis always so, for want of the men’s guess 
ing the poor w’omen are forced to be impudent . — but I 
am still ashamed. 

Mons. I will know it , speak. 

Prtte. Why then, methought last night you came up 
into my chamber in your shirt when I was in bed ; and 
that you might easily do, for 1 have ne’er a lock to my 
door —Now I warrant 1 am as red as my petticoat 

Mons. No, thou'rt as yellow as e’er thou wert 

Prue. Yellow, sir ' 

Mons. Ay, ay ; but lets hear the dream out 

Prue. Why, can’t you guess the rest now ? 

, Mons. No, pot I, 1 vow and swear : come, let’s hear. 

Prue. But can't you guess, in earnest? 

Mom. Not I, the devil eat me I 
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True. Not gaae yet ! why then, methoi^ht you came 
to to me. — Now am I u red aTmy petticoat again. 

Mrm. Hal ha'! hal — well, and what then? ha I hat 
hal 

Prut. Nay, now I know by your worship’s laughing 
you guess what you did. I’m sure I cried out, and 
^ waked all in tears, with these words in my mouth — “You 
have undone me 1 you have undone me 1 your worship 
has undone me < ” 

Mans. Ha! hal hal — but you waked, and found it 
was but a dream. 

Prue. Indeed it was so lively, 1 know not whether 
’twas a dream, or no. — But if you w'cre not there, I’ll 
undertake you may come when you will, and do any- 
thing to me you will, I sleep so fast. 

Mans. No, no , I don’t believe that. 

Prue. Indeed you may, your worship — 

Mohs. It cannot be. 

Prue. Insensible beast ' he will not understand mu 
yet ; and one would think I speak plain enough. [Aside. 

Mohs. Well, but, Prue, what art thou thinking of? 

Pnu. Of the dream, whether it were a dream or no. 

Mans. ’Twas a dream, I warrant thee. 

Prue. Was it ? I am hugeous glad it was a dream. 

Mens. Ay, ay, it was a dream : and I am Ifiugeous.glad 
it was adream toa 

Prue. But now I have told your worship my door has 
neither lock nor latch to it, if you should be so naughty 
as to come one night, and prove the dream true — I am so 
afraid on’t. * 

Mohs'. Ne’er fear it ; — dteams go by the contraries. 

Prue. Then, by that I should come into your worship’s 
chamber, and come to bed to your worship. — Now am I 
as red as my petticoat again, I warrant 

Mohs. No, thou art no redder than a brick unbumt, 
Prue. 

Prue. But if I should do such a trick in my sleep, 
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your worship would not censure a poor harmless maid, t 
hope ?— for I am apt to walk in my sleep. 

Mans. Well, then, Prue, because thou shalt not shame 
thyself, poor wanch, I’ll be sure to lock my door every 
night fast 

Prue. \Aside^ So ! so ! this way I find will not do 
I must come roundly and downright to the business, like 
other women, or — 


Eft/er Gerrard. 

Mons. O, the dancing-master 1 
Prue. Dear sir, I have something to say to you in your 
car, which I am ashamed to speak aloud. 

Mans. Another time, anotW time, Prue. But noa 
go call your mistress to her dancing-master. Go^go. 
Pnu. Nay, pray hear me, sir, first 
Mom. Another time, another time, Prue; prithee 
begone. 

Prue. Nay, I beseech your worship hear me. 

Mom. No , prithee begone. 

Prue. [Aside.'] Nay, I am e’en well enough served for 
n^t speakuig my mind when I had an o^wij^ty^ 
Well ^.ljaus Lb e p layin g, the mndMt wiynuin^ forsooth ! a 
woman’s hypderisy;lirUus ^s_dO£SLQBly deceive herself. 
^ [Exit. 

Mom. O, the brave dancing-master ! the fine dancing- 
master ' Your servant, your servant 

Ger. Your servant, sir . I protest I did not know you 
at [Aside.] I ^ a fraid this fod shouhLspoil all, 
notwith standing Hippolita^s-caifiJtnd managementj yet 
fought to trust her b ut a s ecret is more safe with a 
tr^her ous knave than a talkative fooL 
Mom. Come, sir, .you mast know a little brofiiei 
d.incing-master of yours — wri^ ng-master I shouldJiave 
salJTTor he teaches melo walk and ma ke legs. by-Ae- 
byeT Pr av. kn ow him, sir; salute him^ sir. — YoujChristiaa 
d&ncing-raasters are so proud. 
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Ger. But, monsieur, what strange metamorphosis u 
this? You look like a Spaniard, and talk like an 
Englishman again, which I thought had been impossible. 

Mans. Nothing impossible to love : I must do’t, or 
lose my mistress, your pretty scholar , for ’tis I am to 
have her. You may remember I told you she was 
to be married to a great man, a man of honour and 
quality. 

Ger. But does she enjoin you to this se\ ere penance ? 
— such I am sure it is to you. 

Mans. No, no . 'tis by the compulsion of the starched 
fop her father, who is so arrant a Spaniard, he would kill 
you and his daughter, if he knew who } on were ; there- 
fore have a special care to dissemble well. 

[Drajc'S him aside. 

Ger. I warrant you. 

Mans. Dear Gerrard— Go, little master, and call my 
cousin • tell her her dancing-master is here [E.xit the 
BlackJ— I say, dear Gerrard, faith. I’m obliged to you for 
the trouble you have had. When I sent } ou, I intended a 
jest indeed, but did not think it would ha\e been so 
dangerous a j^st : therefore pray forgive me. 

Ger. I do, do heartily forgive you. 

Mans. But can you forgive me for sending you at first, 
like a foul as I was ? ’Twas ill done of me : can you 
forgive me ? 

Ger. Yes, yes, I do fprgive you 

Mans. Well, thou art a generous mi!-, 1 vow and 
s^ep,_to^ come and take upon you all this trouble, 
danger, and shame, to be thought a paltry dancing- 
iQsgter ; and all this to preserve a lady’s honour and life, 
who intended to abuse you But I take the obligation 
upon me. ^ 

Ger. Pish ! pish > you arc not obliged to me at all 

Afans. Faith, but I am strangely obliged to you. 

Ger. Faith, but you are not 

J/afu. I vow and swear but 1 am. 
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Gtr. I swear you are not 

Mom. Nay, thou art so generous a dancing-master, ha' 
ha I ha! 

Re-onter Don Diego, Hippolita, Mrs. Caution, and 
Prub. 

Don. You shall not come in, sister. 

Mrs. Caul I will come in. 

Don. You will not be civil 

Mrs. Caul. I'm sure they will not be civil, if I do not 
come in : — I must, I will. 

Don. Well, honest friend, you are very punctud, which 
IS a rare virtue in a dancing-master : 1 take notice of it, 
and will remember it ; I will, look you 

Mons. So, silly, damned, politic Spanish uncle ! — ^ha ' 
ha ' hg < \Aside. 

Ger. Mj^fine scholar, sir, therCi shall never have 
r^^n, as I have told you, sir, to say I am not a 
punctual man , for I am more her servant than to any 
s^iolar I ever had. 

Mans. Well said, I’faith ' — l^Asidr.] Thou dost make a 
pretty fool of him, I vow and swear. But 1 wonder 
people can be made such fools of . — ha ' ha ! ha ' 

Well, master, I thank you , and I hope I shall be 
a grateful, kind scholar to you. 

Mons. Ha' ha' ha' cunning little jilt, what a fool she 
makes of him too ' I wonder people can be made sue! 
Qjols of, I vow and swe '.r : — ^ha ' ha ' ha ' [Asu/a 

Hip. Indeed, it shall go hard but I’ll be a grateful, kind 
scholar to jqg. 

Mrs. Caut. As kind as ever your mother was to your 
father, I warrant. 

Don. How ' again with your senseless suspicions. 

Mom. Pish ' pish ! aunt. — [Aside.'] Ha ' ha ' ha ! 
she’s a fool another way : she thinks she loves him, ha ! 
ha ' ha ' Lord ' that people should be such fools ' 

Mrs. Caut. Come, come, I caimot but speak : I tell you, 

Wycherley, 
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beware m time ; for he is no ^danci ng»inaster, but eom^ 
debauched perstm whcT will mian p you of yew daughter. 

'' 2Vw. Will you lx wiser than I ? Mump me of my 
daughter ! I^rould 1 could'See any one mump me of my 
daughter. 

Afrr. Caut. And mump you of your mistress too, 
young Spaniard. . 

Mons.^ Ha! ha! ha! will you be wiser than 1 too, 
voto t Mump me of my mistress ! I would I could see 
any one mump me of my mistress. — [Aside to GerrarU 
and Hippolita.] I am afiaid this damned old aunt 
should discover us, I vow and swear: be cardiil there* 
fore and resolute. 

Mrs. Caut. de ! he does not go about his business 
like a dancing-master. He’ll ne’er teach her to dance ; 
but he’ll teach her no goodness soon enough, I warrant 
— He a dancing^master I 

Mans. Ay, the devil eat roe if he be not the best 
dancing-master in England now ' — [Aside to Gerrarp 
and Hippolita.] Was not that well said, cousin ? was it 
not? for he’s a gentleman dancing-master, you know. 

Don. You know him, cousin, very well ? cousin, you 
sent him to my daughter ? 

Mops. Ye^ yes, uncle : — ^know him ! — [Aside.] We’ll 
ne’er be discovered, I warrwt, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. C<«rf.^But will you be made a fool of too? 

Mans. Ay, ay, aunt, n^er trouble yourself. 

Don. Come, friend, about your business ; about with 
my daughter. 

Dtp. Nay, pray, father, be pleased to go out a little, 
and let us practise awhile, and thm you shall see me 
dance the whole dance to the violia 

Don. Tittle tattle ! more fooling still ! — Did not you 
say, when your master was here last, I should see you 
dance to the violin when he came again ? 

Hip. So I did, father : but let me practise a little first 
before, that I may be perfect Besides, my aunt is here, 
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and she win put me out ; you know I cannot dance 
befpm her. 

Dm. Fiddle ^lUe I 

[AsUe.'l T BeY*re afraid to be discovered by 
Gsni{d!B buPl^ing, I sgfi, — [Ainui] Come, come^ unde 
turn out I let 'em practise. 

~~Ddn. I wont, w^o d St. Jago I what a fooling’s here. 

Mohs. Come, come, Jet !em practise; turn oub turn 
ouh uncle. 

2%m.jyVhy can’t she^^ractise it before me? 

Mohs. Come, dancers and singers are sometimes 
h umoii rsome ; brides, ’tmU be more grateful to you to 
see it danced all at once to the violm. Come, turn out, 
turn out, I sayr ~ 

Don. What a fooling’s here still among yon, ^o t 

AfpHs. So, there he is wi th you, wto / — Turn out, turn 
ouij I vow a^ swear you shall turn out. 

[Takes km ly the shoulder. 

Don. Well, shall I see her dance it to the violin at 
1^? 

G^r^Yes, yes, sir; what do you think 1 teach her for? 

Mms. Go, go, turn out — [Exit Don Diego.] And 
you too, aunt 

Mrs. Caut. Seriously, nephew, I shall not budge ; 
royally, I shall not 

Mohs. Royally, you must, aunt . come. 

Mrs. Caut. Pisy hear me, nephew. 

Mohs. I will not hear you. 

Mrs. Caut. *Tis^ for your sake 1 stay,: I must not 
suffer you to be wronged. 

Mohs. Come, no wheedling, aunt : come away. 

Mrs. Caut. lliat slippery fellow will do’t 

Mohs. Let him do't 

Mrs. Caut. Indeed he will do’t ; royally he will 

Mohs. Welh'Tet him do’t, royally. 

Mrs. Caut. ^ will wrong you. 

Mohs. Well, let him, I say; I have a mind to be 
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monged : what’s that to yoa ? I will wronged, if you 
^Ihere too, I vow and swear. 

Mrs. Ca»^_Yoa shall not be wronged. 

Mans. I will. 

Mrs. Caut. You shall not. 

Re-wter Don Diego. 

Don, What’s the matter? won’t she be ruled?— Come, 
come away : you shall not disturb ’em. 

[Don Diego and Monsieur try to thrust Mrs. 

Caution out. 

Mrs Caut. D’ye see how they laugh at you both? — 
Well, go to ; the troth-telling Trojan gentlewoman of old 
was ne’er believed till the town was taken, rummaged, 
and ransacked Even, even so — 

Mons. Ha' ha < ha' turn out — \ExtuHt Mrs. Caution 
and Don Diego.] — Lord, that people should be such 
arrant cuddens I ‘ ha ' ha ' ha ! But I may stay, may I not ? 

Hip. No, no ; I’d have you go out and hold the door, 
cousin , or else my father will come in again before his 
time. 

Mons. I will, I will then, sweet cousin. — ’Tis well 
thought on , that was well thought on, indeed, for me to 
hold the door. 

Htp. But be sure you keep him out, cousin, till we 
knock. . 

Mons. I warrant you, cousin.— Lord, that people 
should be made such fools of ! Ha > ha 1 ha ! \^Exit. 

Ger. So, so : — to make him hold the door, while I 
steal his mistress, is not unpleasant. 

Htp. Ay, but would you do so ill a thing, so treacherous 
a thing ? Faith ’tis not well. 

Ger. Faith, I can’t help it, since ’tis for your sake. — 
Come, sweetest, is not this our way into the gallery? 

Htp. Yes , but it goes against my conscience to be ac- 
cess(»y to so ill a thing. — ^You say you do it for my sake ? 

’ Ciidden ut cuddy . a clown ; a silly fellow. 
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Gtr. Alas, poor miss ! 'ds not against your consdence, 
but against your modesty, you think, to do it frankly. 

Hip. Nay, if it be against my modesty, too, I can’t do 
it indeed. 

Gtr. Come, come, miss, let us make haste : — all’s ready. 

Hip. Nay, faith, I can’t satisfy my scruple. 

Gtr. Come, dearest, this is not a time for scruples 
nor modesty. — Modesty between lovers is as impertinent 
as ceremony between friends; and modesty is now as 
unseasonable as on the wedding night. — Come away, my 
dearest. 

Hip. Whither? 

Gtr. Nay, sure we have lost too much time already. 
Is that a proper question now> If you would know, 
come along , for I have all ready. 

Hip. But I am not ready. 

Gtr. Truly, miss, we shall have your father come m 
upon us, and prevent us again, as he did in the morning. 

Htp. Twas well for me he did for, on my conscience, 
if he had not come in, I had gone clear away nith you 
when I was in the humour. 

Gtr. Come, dearest, you would frighten me, as if you 
were not yet m the same humour. — Come, come away ; 
the coach and six is ready. 

Htp. ’Tis too late to take the air, and I am not ready. 

Gtr. You were ready in the morning. 

Hip. Ay, so I was. 

Gtr. Come, come, miss ; — indeed the jest begins to be 
none. 

Hip. What ' I warrant you think me in jest then ? 

Gtr. In jest, certainly ; but it begins to be troublesome. 

Hip. But, sir, you could believe I was in earnest in the 
morning, when I but seemed to be ready to go with you ; 
and why won’t you believe me now when I declare to the 
contrary?— I take it unkindly, that the longer I am 
acquainted with you, yon should have the less confiderce 
in me. 
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G*r. For Heaven’s sake, nuss, lose no mote tune lihatf 
your father will come in upon us, as he did— 

IRp. Let him if he will 

Ger, He’ll hinder our des^ 

IRp. No, he will not ; for mine is to stay here no%. 

Ger. Are you in earnest ? 

Hip. You’ll find it so. 

Ger. How ! v/hy, you confessed but now you would 
have gone with me in the morning. 

Hip. 1 was in the humour Uien. 

Ger. And I hope you are in the same still ; you cannot 
change so soon. 

Hip. Why, is it not a whole day ago ? 

Ger. What ! are you not a day in the same humour? 

Hip. Lord ' that you who know the town, they say, 
should think any woman could be a whole day together 
in a humour !— ha ! ha ! ha ' 

Ger. Hey I this begins to be pleasant— What 1 won’t 
you go with me then after all ? 

Hip. No indeed, sir, I desire to be excused. 

Ger. Then you have abused me all this while ? 

Hip. It may be so. 

Ger. Could all that so natural innocency be dis- 
sembled ? — ^faith, it could not, dearest miss. 

Hip. Faith, it was, dear master. 

Ger. Was it, faith ? 

Hip. Methinks you might believe me without an oath. 
You saw I could dissemble with my lather, why should 
you think I could not with you ? 

Ger. So young a wheedle ! 

Hip. Ay, a mere damned jade I am. 

Ger. And I have been abused, you say? 

Hip. ’Tis well you can believe it at last. 

Ger. And I must never hope for you ? 

Hip. Would you have me abuse you again ? 

Ger. Then you will not go with me ? 

Hip. No : but, for your comfort, your loss will not b« 
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great ; and that you may not resent it, for (mce I’ll be 
ingenuous and disabuse you. — ^I am no heiress, as I told 
you, to twdve hundred pounds a-year ; I was only a 
lying jade then. — Now will you part with me willingly, I 
doubt not 

Ger. I wish I could. 

Hip. Come, now I find ’tis your turn to dissemble : — 
but men use to dissemble for money; will you dis- 
semble for nothing? 

Gtr. Tis too late for me to dissemble. 

Hip. Don’t you dissemble, faith ? 

Ger. Nay, this is too cruel 

Hip. W^tl would you take me without the twelve 
hundred ponnds a-year? would yon be such a fool as to 
iteal a woman with nothing? 

Ger. I’ll convince you ; for you shall go with me : — 
and since you are twelve hundred 4 munds a-year the 
lighter, you’ll be the easier auried away. 

\He takes her in his arms^ she struggles. 

Prue. What ! he takes her way against her will : — I 
find I must knock for my master then. [She knacks. 

Re-enter Don Diego and Mis. Cauiion. 

Htp. My fother I my father is here ! 

Ger. Prevented again i [Gbkrard sets her down again. 

Don What, you have done I hope now, friend, for 
good and all? 

Ger. Yes, yes ; we have done for good and all 
indeed. 

Don, How now 1 — you seem to be out of humour, 
friend. 

Ger. Yes, so I am ; I can’t help it. 

Mrs. Cant. He’s a dissembler in his veiy throat, 
brother. 

H^. Pray do not cany things so as to discover your- 
self, if it be but for my sake, good master. 

\Asilk to Gerraro. 
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Ger, She is grown impudent. [Andlf- 

Mrs. Caut, See, see, they whisper, brother I— >to steitl 
a kiss under a whisper ! — O the harlotry I 

Don. Wha^s the matter, friend ? 

Hip. I say, for my sake be in humour, and do not dis- 
cover yourself, but be as patient as a dancmg-master stilt 

\Astde to Gerrari;. 

Don. AVhat, she is whispering to him indeed ! What’s 
the matter ? I will know it, friend, look you. 

Ger. Will you know it ? 

Don. Yes, I will know it. 

Ger. \Vhy, if you will know it then, she would not do 
as I would have her , and whispered me to desire me not 
to discover it to you. 

Don. What, hussy, would you not do as he’d have > ou ? 
I’ll make you do as he’d have you. 

Ger I wish you would. 

Mrs. Caut. ’Tis a lie , she’ll do all he’ll have her do, 
and more too, to my knowledge. 

Don. Come, tell me what ’twas then she would not dO 
—come, do it, hussy, or — Come, take her by the hand, 
friend. Come, begin — let’s see if she will not do any- 
thing now I’m here ! 

Hip. Come, pray be in humour, master. 

Ger. I cannot dissemble like you. 

Don. What, she can't dissemble already, can she ? 

Mrs. Caut. Yes, but she can . but 'tis with you she 
dissembles : for they are not fallen out, as we think. Fuf 
I’ll be sworn I saw her just now give him the languishing 
eye, as they call it, that is, the whiting’s eye, of old called 
the sheep’s eye . — I’ll be sworn I saw it with these two 
eyes ; that I did. 

Htp. You’ll betray us , have a care, good master. 

[Aside to Gerraro. 

Don. Hold your peace, I say, silly woman ' — but doe$ 
she dissemble already ? — how do you mean ? 

Ger. She pretends she can’t do what she should do ; 
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and that she is not in humour. — The common excuse ol 
women for not doing what they should do. 

Don. Come, I’ll put her in humour. — Dance, I say, 
— Come, about with her, master. 

Ger. \Aside.'\ I am in a pretty humour to dance. — [7h 
Hippolita.] I cannot fool any longer, siuce you have 
fooled me. 

Hip. You would not be so ungenerous as to betray the 
woman that hated you ! I do not do that yet. For 
Heaven’s sake < for this once be more obedient to my 
desires than your passion. [Aside to Gerrard. 

Don. What ! is she humoursome still ? — but methinks 
>ou look yourself as if you were in an Ul-humour : — ^but 
about with her, 

Ger. I am in no good dancing humour, indeed. 

Re-enter Monsieur. 

Mohs. Well, how goes the dancing forward ?— What, 
my aunt here to disturb ’em again ? 

Don Come ' come ! [Gerrard leads her about. 

Mrs. Caut. I say, stand off. — thou shall not come 
near. Avoid, Satan ' as they say 

Don Nay. then we shall have it ; — nephew, hold her 
a little, that she may not disturb ’em. — Come, now away 
with her. 

Ger One, two, and a coupee. — [Aside ] Fooled and 
abused — 

Mrs. Caut Wilt thou lay violent hands upon thy own 
natural aunt, wretch ? [To Monsieur. 

Don Come, about with her. 

Ger. One, two, three, four, and turn round — [Aside."] by 
such a piece of innocency ' 

Mrs. Caut. Dost thou see, fool, how he squeezes her 
hand ? [To Monsieur. 

Mohs That won’t do, aunt. 

Hip. Pray, master, have patience, and let's mind our 
business. 

Wrduthr. 1* 
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Dm. Why did you anger him dien, hussy, look you? 

Mrs. Cttut. Do you see how she sndes in his face, 
and squeezes his hand now? [7b Monsieur. 

Mens. Your servant, aunt.— That won’t do, I say. 

mp. Have patience, master. 

Ger. [Aside.'] I am become her sport I — [Aieud.] One, 
two, three — Death 1 hell ! and the devil I 

Dm. Ay, they are three indeed 1 — But pniy ha\'e 
patience. 

Mrs. Caut. Do you see how she leers upon him, and 
clings to him ? Can you suffer it ? [7b Monsieur. 

Mens. Ay, ay. 

' Ger. One, two, three, and a slur. — Can you be so un< 
concerned after all ? 

Don. What ! is she unconcerned ? — Hussy, mind your 
business. 

Ger. One, two, three, and turn round one, two, fall 
back — hell and damnation ' 

Don. Ay, people iUl back indeed into bell and dam* 
nation. Heaven knows ' 

Ger. One, two, three, and your honour. — I can fool no 
longer I 

Mrs. Caut. Nor will I be withheld any longer, like a 
poor hen in her pen, while the kite is carrying away her 
chicken before her face. 

Dm. What, have you done ? — Well then, let’s see her 
dance it now to the violin. 

Mens. Ay, ay, let’s see her dance it to the violin. 

Ger. Another time, another time. 

Don. Don’t you believe that, friend ; — ^these dancing- 
masters make no bones of breaking their words. Did 
not you promise just now, I should see her dance it to 
the violin ? and that I will too, before I stir. 

Ger. Let monsieur play then while I dance with her ; 
— she can’t dance alone. 

Motts. I can’t play at all ; I'm but a learner : — but if 
you’ll play. I’ll dance with her. 
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Ger. I can’t play ndthar. 

Don, What ! a dancing-master, and not play ! 

Mrs. Caut. Ay, you see what a dancing-master he is. 
Tis as I told you, I warrant.— A dancing-master, and 
not play upon the fiddle ) 

Don. How' 

Htp. O you hero betrayed us all ! If you confess that, 
you tmdo us for evor. \Apr.rt to Gerrarc 

Gtr. I cannot play ; — what would you have me say ? 

\Apart to Hippolita. 

Mons. I vow and swear we are all undone if you can- 
not play. \Apart to Gerrard. 

Don. What! are you a dancing-master, and cannot 
play? Umph — 

Hip. He is only out of humour, sir. — Here, master, I 
know you will play for me yet ; — for he has an excellent 
hand. [Sie <Jers Gerrard the violin, 

Mons Ay, that he has. — [^Aside."} At giving a box on 

Don. Why does he not play, then ? [the ear. 

Htp. Here, master, pray play for my sake. 

[Gives Gfrrard the violin. 

Ger. What would you have me do with it ? — I cannot 
play a stroke. [Apart to Hippolita. 

Hip. No ' stay — then seem to tune it, and break the 
strings. [Apart to Gerrard. 

Ger. Come then. — [Asule.] Next to the devil’s, the 
invention of women ' They’ll no more want an excuse to 
cheat a father with, than an opportunity to abuse a hus- 
band. — [Aloud.] But what do you give me such a damned 
fiddle with rotten strings, for? 

[ ff7nds up the strings till they break, and throivs 
the vtolin on the ground. 

Don Hey-day < the dancing-master is frantic. 

Mons. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 That people should be made 
such fools of ! [Aside. 

Mrs. Caut. He broke the strings on purpose, because 
he could not play.— You are blind, brother. 
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Don, What ! will you see further than I, look 3rou ? 

Hip. But pray, master, why in such haste ? 

[Gbkraro offers io go. 

Ger. Because you have done with me. 

Don. But don’t you intend to come to-morrow, again ? 

Ger. Your daughter does not desire it. 

Don. No matter; I do: I must be your pa> master. I’m 
sure. I would have you come betimes too ; not only to 
make her perfect, but since you have so good a hand upon 
the violin, to play your part with half-a-dozen of musicians 
more, whom I would have you bring with you : for we 
will have a very merry wedding, though a very private 
one. — You’ll be sure to come ? 

Ger. Your daughter does not desire it. 

Don. Come, come, baggage, you shall desire it of him ; 
he is your master. 

Hip. My father will have me desire it of you, it seems. 

Ger. But you’ll make a fool of me again if I should 
come 5 would you not ? 

Hip. If I should tell you so, you’d be sure not to come. 

Don. Come, come, she shall not make a fool of you, 
upon my word. I’ll secure you, she shall do what you 
will have her. 

Mans. Ha I ha ! ha I So, so, silly Don. [Aside. 

Ger. But, madam, will you have me come ? 

Hip. I’d have you to know, for my part, I care not 
whether you come or no: — there are other dancing- 
masters to be had — it is my father’s request to you. All 
that I have to say to you is a little good advice, which, 
because I will not shame you. I’ll give you in private. 

[ Whispers Gerrard. 

Mrs. Caui. What ! will you let her whisper with him 
too? 

Don. Nay, if you find fault with it, they shall whisper, 
though I did not like it before * — I’ll ha’ nobody wiser 
than myself. But do you think, if ’twere any hurt, she 
would whisper it to him before us ? 
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Mrs. Cant. If it be no hurt, why does she not speak 
aloud ? 

Don. Because she says she will not put the man out of 
countenance. 

Mrs. Cant. Hey-day 1 put a dancing-master out of 
countenance 1 

Don. You say he is no dancing-master. 

Mrs. Caut. Yes, for his impudence he may be a 
dancing-master. 

Don. Well, well, let her whisper before me as much as 
she will to-night, since she is to be married to-morrow ; 
—especially since her husband (that shall be) stands by 
consenting too. 

Mans. Ay, ay, let ’em whisper, as you say, as much as 
they will before we marry. — [Asi^e.] She’s making more 
sport with him, I warrant. — But I wonder how people can 
be fooled so. — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Don. Well, a penny for the secret, daughter. 

Nt^. Indeed, father, you shall have it for nothing to- 
morrow. 

Don Well, friend, you will not fail to come ? 

Gfr. No, no, sir. — [Astde] Yet I am a fool if I do 

Don. And be sure you bring the fiddlers with you, as I 
bid you. 

Nip Yes, be sure you bring the fiddlers uith you, as I 
bid you 

Mrs. Caut So, so : he’ll fiddle your daughter out of the 
house — Must you have fiddles, with a fiddle faddle ? 

Mans Lord ' that people should be made such fools 
of ! Ha ' ha ' [Aside, 

[Exeunt Don Diego, Hippolita, Monsieur, 
Mrs Caution, and Prue. 

Ger. Fortune we sooner may than woman trust : 

To her confiding gallant she is just , 

But falser woman only him deceives. 

Who to her tongue and eyes most credit gives 

tExit. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

SCENE I. — A Rootn tn Don Diego’S House. 

Enter Monsieur de Paris and the Black, stalking over 
the stage, to them Gerrard. 

ONS. Good morrow to thee, noble 
dancing -master: — ^ha! ha I ha! your 
little black brother here, my master, I 
see, is the more diligent man of the 
two. But why do you come so late ? 
— What! you begin to neglect your 
scholar, do you ? — Little black master, con liceneia^ pray 
get you out of the room. — [Exit Black.] What ! out of 
humour, man ! a dancing-master should be like his fiddle, 
always in tune. Come, my cousin has made an ass of 
thee •, what then ? I know it. 

Ger. Does he know it ! [Aside. 

Mans. But prithee don’t be angry : ’twas agreed upon 
betwixt us, before I sent you, to make a fool of thee > 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! ha < 

Ger. Was it so ? 

Mans. I knew you would be apt to entertain vain 
hopes from the summons of a lady : but, faith, the 
design was but to make a fool of thee, as you find. 

Ger. ’Tis very well. 

Mons. But indeed I did not think the jest would have 
lasted so long, and that my cousin would have made a 
dancing-master of you, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ger. The fool has reason, 1 find, and I am the cox- 
comb while I thought him sa [Asu& 
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Afms. Come, I see you am uneasy, and the jest of 
being a dandng-master grows tedious to you r—but have 
a little patience ; the parson is sent for, and when once 
my cousin and I are married, my unde may kno# who 
you are. 

Ger. I am certainly abused. [Aside. 

Mans. [Lis/enif^.] What do yon say ? 

Ger. Merely fooled ! [Aside. 

Mohs. Why do you doubt it? ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ger. Can it be ? [Aside. 

Mohs. Pish ! pish < she told me yesterday as soon as 
you were gone, t^t she had led you into a fool’s paradise, 
and made you believe she would go away with you — ^ha ! 
ha ! ha ! 

Ger. Did she so? — I am no longer to doubt it then. 

[Aside. 

Mans. Ay, ay, she makes a mere fool of thee, I vow 
and swear ; but don’t be concerned, there’s hardly a man 
of a thousand but has been made a fool of by some 
woman or other. — I have been made a fool of my- 
self, man, by the women ; I have, I vow and swear I 
have. 

Ger. Well, you have, I believe it, for you are a cox- 
comb. 

Mohs. Lord ! you need not be so touchy with one ; 1 
tell you but the truth, for your good ; for though she 
does, I would not fool you any longer but prithee don’t, 
be troubled at what can’t be helped. Women are madd 
on purpose to fool men : when they are children, the^ 
fool their fathers } and when they have taken their leaves 
of their hanging sleeves, they fool their gallants or 
dancing-masters,— ha ! ha! ha' 

Ger. Hark you, sir' to be fooled by a woman, you 
say, is not to be helped ; but I will not be fooled by a 
fool. 

Mohs. You show your English breeding now, an 
English rival is so dull and brutbh as not to understand 
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raillery ; but what is spoken in your passion I’ll take no 
notice of, for I am your fnend, and would not have you 
my rival to make yourself ridiculous. — Come, prithee, 
prithee, don't be so concerned; for, as I was saying, 
women first fool their fiitbers, then their gallants, and 
then their husbands; so that it will be my turn to be 
fiaoled too (for your comfort) ; and when they come to 
be widows, they would fool the devil, I vow and swear. 
•—Come, come, dear Gerrard, prithee don’t be out of 
humour, and look so sillily. 

Ger. Prithee do not talk so sillily. 

Mans. Nay,^ith, I am resolved to beat you out of 
this ill-humour, k 

Ger. Faith, I am afraid I shall first beat you into an 
ill-humour. 

Mans. Ha < ha ' ha ! that thou shouldst be gulled so 
by a little gipsy, who left off her bib but yesterday ' — 
faith I can’t but laugh at thee. 

Ger, Faith, then I shall make your mirth (as being 
too violent) conclude in some little misfortune to you. 
The fool begins to be t}Tannical 

Ha' ha' ha' poor angry dancing - master ' 
prithee match niy Spanish pumps and legs with one of 
your best and newest sarabands ; ha ' ha ' ha ' come — 

Ger. I will match your Spanish ear, thus, sir, and 
make you dance thus. [S/r//ies and kicks him. 

Mans. How' sa ' sa ' sa' then I’ll make you dance 
thus 

[Monsieur draws his srvord and runs at him, 
hut Gerrard drawing, he retires. 

Hold ! hold a little ' — [Aside.] A desperate disappointed 
lover will cut his own throat, then sure he will make 
nothing of cutting his rival’s throat 

Ger. Consideration is an enemy to fighting, if you 
have a mind to revenge yourself, your sword's in your 
hand. 

Mans. Pray, sir, hold your peace ; I’ll ne’er take my 
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rivaVs counsel, be’t what 'twilL I know what you would 
be at ; you are disappointed of your mistress, and could 
hang yourself, and therefore will not fear hanging. But 
I am a succosful lover, and need neither hang for you 
nor my mistress : nay, if I should kill you, I know I 
should do you a kindness; therefore e’en live, to die 
daily with envy of my happiness. But if you will needs 
die, kill yourself, and be damned for me, I vow and swear. 

Ger. But won’t you fight for your mistress ? 

Mans. I tell you, you shall not have the honour to be 
killed for her , besides I will not be hit in the teeth by 
her as long as I live, with the great love you had for her. 
Women speak well of their dead huslmds; what will 
they do of their dead gallants ? 

Gtr. But if you will not fight for her, you shall dance 
for her, since you desired me to teach you to dance too : 
— I’ll teach you to dance thus — 

[S/rt/ies his sword at his legs, Monsieur leaps. 

Mans. Nay, if it be for the sake of my mistress, there's 
nothmg I will refuse to do. 

Ger. Nay, you must dance on. 

Mans. Ay, ay, for my mistress, and sing too, la, la, la, 
ra, la 

Enter Hippolita and Prue. 

Nip. What ' swords drawn betwixt you two ' what’s 
the matter ? 

Moms. [Aside] Is she here?— [.lloud.] Come, put up 
your sword; you see this is no place for us, but the 
devil eaTtne if you shall not eat my sword, but — 

Nip. \Vhat’s the matter, cousin ? 

Mans. Nothing, nothing, cousm, but your presence is 
a sanctuary for my greatest enemy, or else, tlte non ! — 

Hip. What, you have not hurt my cou»n, sir, I hope ? 

[To Gerrard. 

Ger. How ! she’s concerned for him ! nay, then I 
need not doubt, my fears are true. [Asi^. 
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Mms. What was that you said^ cousin ? hint nw W- 
ha I hat hat hint me !— if any man hurt me, he must 
do it basely: he shall ne’a* do it when my sword’s 
drawn, sa I sa 1 sa ! 

1^. Because you will ne’er draw your sword, iiediaps. 

Mans. \Aside.'\ Scurvily guessed. — [A/aut/.] You ladies 
may say anything ; but, cousin, pray do not you talk of 
swords and fighting; meddle with your .giutar, and 
talk of dancing with your dancing-master there, ha I 
ha I ha ! 

But I am afraid you have hurt my master, 
cousin : — ^he says nothing; can he draw his breath? 

Mafis. No, ’tis you have hurt your master, cousin, in 
the very heart, cousin, and therefore he would hurt me ; 
for love is a disease makes people as malicious as the 
plague does. 

jfft/. Indeed, poor master, something does ail you. 

Mff/u. Nay, nay, cousin, faith don’t abuse him any 
longer ; he’s an honest gentleman, and has been long of 
my acquamtance, and a man of tolerable sense, to take 
him out of his love ; but prithee, cousin, don’t drive the 
jest too far for my sake. 

Ger. He counsels you well, pleasant, cunning, jilting 
miss, for his sake ; for if I am your divertisemeni; 
it shall be at his cost, since he’s your gallant in favour. 

> I don’t understand you. 

I Mans. But I do, a pox take him ' and the custom 
pat so orders it, forsooth t that if a lady abuse or affront 
a man, presently the gallant must be beaten ; nay, what’s 
more unreasonable, if a woman abuse her husband, the 
poor cuckold must bear the shame as well as the injury. 

[Aside. 

Hip. But what’s the matter, master ? what was it you 
said? 

Ger. I say, pleasant, cunning, jilting lady, though you 
make him a cuckold, it will not be revenge enough for 
me upon him for marrying you. 
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Howl mjrsuilj, huffing, jealous, senseless, saucy 

master? 

M<m. Nay, nay, faith, gjve losers leave to speak, 
losers of mistresses especially, ha ' ha ! ha I Beside^ 
your anger is too great a favour for him ; I scorn to 
honour him with mine you see. 

Hip. I tell you, my saucy master, my cousin shall 
never be made that monstrous thing you mention, by 
me. 

Mom. Thank you, I vow and swear, cousin ; no, no, I 
never thought I should. 

Ger. Sure you marry him by the sage maxim of your 
sex, which is^ wittols make the best husbands, that is, 
cuckolds. 

Hip. Indeed, master, whatsoever you think, I would 
sooner choose you for that purpose than him. 

Mom. Ha 1 ha I ha 1 there she was with him, i’faith ; 
—I thank you for that, cousin, I vow and swear. 

Hip. Nay, he shall thank me for that too : — but how 
came you two to quarrel ? I though^ cousin, you had had 
more wit than to quarrel, or more kindness for me than 
to quareel here. ^Vhat if my father, hearing the bustle, 
should have come in? he would have soon discovered 
our false dancing-master (for passion unmasks every 
man ), and then the result of your quarrel had been my 
ruin. 

Mom. Nay, you had both felt his desperate deadly 
^t^nntin g dagger : — there are your d’s for you ! 

Hip. Go, go presently, therefore, and hinder my father 
from coming in, whilst I put my master into a better 
humour, that we may not be discovered, to the preven- 
tion of our wedding, or worse when he comes j go, go. 

Mom. Well, well, I will, cousin. 

Hip. Be sure you let him not come in this good 
while. 

Mom. No, no, I warrant you .— out and returns . ) 
—But if he should come ^fore I would have him, £11 
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come before him, and cough and hawk soundly^ that you 
may not be surprised. Won’t that do well, cousin? 

Sip. Very well, pray begone. — Monsieur. J 
Well, master, since I find you are quarrelsome and 
melancholy, and would have taken me away without a 
portion, three infallible signs of a true lover, faith here’s 
my hand now in earnest, to lead me a dance as long as 1 
live. 

Ger. How’s this ! you surprise me as much, as when 
first I found so much beauty and wit in company with so 
much innocency But, dearest, I would be assured of 
what you say, and yet dare not ask the question. You 

h do not abuse me again ? You h will fool me 

no more sure ? 

Hip. Yes, but I will sure. 

Ger. How ? nay, I was afraid on’t. 

Htp For, I say, you are to be my husband, and }ou 
say husbands must be wittols, and some strange things to 
boot 

Ger. Well, I will take my fortune. 

Hip. But have a care, rash man. 

Ger. I will venture. 

Hip At your peril , remember I wished you to have a 
care : forewarned, fore-armed 

Prue. Indeed now, that’s fair ; for most men are fore- 
armed before they are warned. 

Hip Plain dealing is some kind of honesty however, 
and few women would have said so much. 

Ger. None but those who would delight in a husband’s 
ealousy, as the proof of his love and her honour. 

Htp. Hold, sir, let us have a good understandmg 
betwixt one another at first, that we may be long friends. 
I differ from you in the point ; for a husband’s jealousy, 
which cunning men would pass upon their wives for a 
compliment, is the worst can be made ’em ; for indeed it 
is a compliment to their beauty, but an affront to their 
honour. 
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Gtr. But madam — 

Hip. ^ that upon the whole matter I conclude^ 
jealouty in a gallant is humble true love, and the >»»igh t 
of respect, and only an undervaluing of himself to over- 
value her i but in a husband *tis arrant sauciness, 
cowardice, and ill-breeding, and not to be suffered. 

Ger. I stand corrected, gracious miss. 

Hip. Well, but have you brought the gentlemen 
fiddlers with you, as I desired? 

Ger. They are below. 

Hip. Are they armed well? 

Gcr. Yes, they have instruments loo that are not of 
wood j but what will you do with them ? 

Hip. What did you think I intended to do with 
them ? when I whispered you to bring gentlemen of your 
acquaintance instead of fiddlers, as my father desired you 
to bring, pray what did you think I intended ? 

Gtr. Faith, e’en to make fools of the gentlemen 
fiddlers, as you had done of your gentleman danring 
master. 

Hip. I intended ’em for our guard and defence against 
my father’s Spanish and Gumea force, when we were to 
make our retreat from hence ; and to help us to take the 
keys from my aunt, who has been the watchful porter 
of this house this twelve-month ; and this design (if your 
heart do not fail you) we will put in execution as soon as 
you have given your friends below instructions. 

Gtr. Are you sure your heart will stand right still? 
You flinched last night, when I little expected it, I am 

sure. 

• 

Hip. The time last night was not so proper for us as 
now, for reasons I will give you. But besides that, I 
confess I had a mind to try w'hether your interest did 
not .su ay you more than your love; whether the twelve 
hundred pounds a-year I told you of had not made a 
greater impression in your heart than Hippolita: but 
^ding it otherwise— yet hold, perhaps upon considera- 
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j|Ba.4(oa~aM §Eoiai wiser; can /on 

despeiatei so out of fashion, iis to steal a woman with 

nothing? 

Get. With you I can want nothing; nor can be made 
by anything more rich or happy. 

Hip. Think well again ; can you take me without the 
twelve hundred pounds a-year, — the twelve hundred 
pounds a-year ? 

Ger. Indeed, miss, now you begin to be unkind again, 
and use me worse than e’er you duL 

Hip. Well, though you are so modest a gentleman as 
to puffer a wife to be put upon you with nothing, I have 
more conscience than to do it. I have the twelve 
hundred pounds a-year ot^t of my father’s power, which 
is yours, and I am sorry it is not the Indies to mend 
your bargain. 

Ger. Dear miss, you but increase my fears, and not 
my wealth. Pray let us make haste away , I desire but 
to be secure of you : — come, what are you thinking 
of? 

Hip. I am thinking if some little, filching, inquisitive 
poet should get my story, and represent it to the stage, 
what those ladies who are never precise but at a play 
would say of me now ; — that I were a confident, coming 
piece, I wanant, and they would damn the poor poet for 
libelling the sex But sure/ though I give myself and 
fortune away frankly, without the consent of my friends, 
my confidence is less than theirs who stand off only for 
separate maintenance. 

Ger. “rhey would be widows before their time, have % 
husband and no husband : — but let us begone, lest for- 
tune should recant my happiness, now you are fixed, my 
dearest miss. iHe kisses her hand. 

Re-enter Monsieur, eoughingy followed by Don Diego. 

Hip. Oh, here’s my father • 

Don. How now, sir ! — What, kissing hw hand 1 what 
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means tha^ friend, ha ? — Daughter, ha ! do jrou permit 
this insolence, ha? voto d mi honrat 

Ger. yie are prevented i^^ain. [Aside to Hippoura. 

Hif. Ha I ha I ha I you are so full of your Spanish 
jealouqr, father; why, you must know he is a city 
dancing-master, and thqr, fr>rsootb, think it fine to kisS 
the hand at the honour before the coiant 

Motu, Ay, ay, ay, unde, don’t you know that ? 

Don, Go to, go to, you are an eaqr French fool; 
there’s more in it than so, look you. 

Mans. I vow and swear there’s nothing more in’4 if 
you’ll believe one . — [AsHe to HiPP(»axa and GaanAitD.^ 
Did not I cough and hawk ? a jealous prudent husband 
could not cough and hawk louda at the approach of his 
wife’s chamher in visiting time, and yet you would not 
hear me. He’D make now ado about notUng^ and you’ll 
be discovered both. 

Don. Umph, umph,->no, no, I see it plain, he is nO 
dancvng-vnastss ; nwH I have found h out, and I think. ( 
can see as far into matters as another ; I have found it 
now, look yoa 

Ger. My fear was prophetical [Aside to Hippouta. 

Hip. 'What shall we do? — nay, pray, sir, do not 
sttf yeb [Gerrard offers to go out with hef- 

Enter Mrs. Caution. 

Mrs. Caut. Whafs the matter, brother? what’s the 
matter? 

Don. I have found it out, sister, I have found it out, 
sister , this villain here is no dancing-master — but a dis- 
honourer of my bouse and daughter: I caught him 
kissing her hand. 

Mons. Pish ! pish ' you are a strange Spanish kind of 
an uncle, that you are. — A dishonourer of your daughter, 
because he ki^d her hand ! pray bow could he honour 
her more? he kissed her hand^ you see, while he was 
making his honour to her. 
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Dan. You wrt an untbmkii^, shallow Fxencb fop, 
votoI—'Bnt I tell you, sister, I have thought of it, and 
have found it out ; he is no dancing-master, sister. Do 
you remember the whispering last night ? I have found 
out the meaning of that too ; and I tell you, sister, he’s 
no danm^-master, I have found it out. 

Mrs. Caut. Y.ou found it out! marry come up, did 
not I tell you always he was no dancing-master? 

Don. You tell me ! you silly woman, what then ? what 
of that ? — ^You tell me ! d’ye think I heeded what you 
told me ? but I tell you now I have found it out. 

Mrs. Caut. I say I found it out 

Don. I say ’tis false, gossip, I found him out 

Mrs. Caut. I say I found him out first, say you what 
you will. 

Don. Sister, mum, not such a word again, guarda ! — 
You found him out ! 

Mrs. Caut. I must submit, or dissemble like other 
prudent women, or — {Astdt. 

Don. Come, come, sister, take it from me, he is no 
dandng-master. 

Mrs. Caut. O yes, he is a dancing-master 

Don. What ! will you be wiser than I every way ? — 
remember the whispenng, I say. 

Mrs. Caut. [Aside.]^ So, he thinks I speak in earnest, 
then I’ll fit him stilL — [To Don Diego.] But what do 
you talk of their whispenng ' they would not whisper any 
ill before us, sure. 

Don. Will you still be an idiot, a dolt, and see 
nothing ? 

Mons. Lord ' you’ll be wiser than all the world, will 
you? are we not all against you ? pshaw ! pshaw I I ne’er 
saw such a donissimo as you are, I vow and swear. 

Don. No, sister, he’s no dancing-master ; for now I 
think on’t too, he could not play upon the fiddle 

Mrs. Caut. Pish ! pish ' what dancing-master can play 
upon a fiddle without strings ? 
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Don. Again, 1 tell you he broke th^m on purpose, be- 
cause he oomd not play } I have found it out now, sister. 

Mrs. Caut, Nay, you see farther than I, brother. 

[Gebrard offers to if ad her out. 

Hip. For Heaven’s sake stir not yet. 

\Aside to Gerbard. 

Don. Besides, if you remember, they were perpetually 
putting me out of the room : that was, sister, because 
th^ had a mind to be alone, I have found that out too : 
— ^now, sister, look you, he is no dancing-master. 

Mrs. Caut. But has he not given her a lesson often 
before you ? 

Don. Ay, but sister, he did not go about his business 
like a dancing-master ; but go, go down to the door, 
somebody rings. [£.xit Mrs. Caution 

Mons. I vow and swear, uncle, he is a dancing- 
master ; pray be appeased. — Lord ! d'ye think I’d tell 
you a lie? 

Don. If it prove to be a he, and you do not confess it, 
though you are my next heir after my daughter, I will 
disown thee as much as I do her, for thy folly and 
treachery to thyself, as well as me. — You may have her, 
but never my estate, look you. 

Mons. How ! I must look to my hits then. [Aside. 

Don. Look to’t 

Mons. [Aside.] Then I had best confess all, before he 
discover all, which he will soon do. — 

Enter Parson. 

O here’s the parson too ' he won’t be in choler, nor 
brandish toledo before the parson sure? — [To Don 
Diego.] Well, uncje, I must confess, rather than lose 
your favour, he is no dancing-master. 

Don. No ! 

Ger. What ! has the fool betrayed us then at last, nay, 
then ’tis time to be gone ; come away, miss. [Going out. 

Don. Nay, sir, if jou pass this way, my toledo will 
pass that way, look you. [Thrusts at him with his sworS, 
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O hold; Mr. Genfffd t-rHpM siao ! 

JIfons, i teO'you, uitdi^ he’s an bon^ jgenttoiuaii 
means no hurt, and qune hitha but upi^ A Am of 
ifline and your daugbt^a .Don Dnca 

.Dim. Ladron! traidor! *" 

Mohs, I tell you all's but a jest, a mete j.esl; I vow 
and swear. 

Don. A jest!— jest with my honour, voto! hat no 
family to dishonour but the grave, wise, noble, honour* 
able, illustrious, puissant, and right wor^ipful family of 
the Formals t — ^Nay, I am contented to reprieve you, till 
you know who you have dishonoured, and convict you of 
die greatness of your crime before you die. We are 
descended, look you — 

Mohs. Nay, pray, unde, hear me. 

Don. I say, we are descended — 

Mans. ’Tis no matter for that 
Don. And my great, great, great-grandfather wa-c — 
Mohs. Well, well, I have something to say more. Jo 
the purpose 

Don. My great, great great-grandfather, I say, was— 
Mohs. Well, a pinmaker in— 

Don. But he was a gentleman for all that fop, for he 
was a sergeant to a company of the trainbands ; and my 
great-great-grandfather was — 

Mons. Was his son, what then ? won’t you let roe clear 
this gentleman? 

Don. He was, he was — 

Mons. He was a .felt-mdier, his son a wine-cooper, 
your father a vintner, and so you came to be a Canaiy 
merchant. 

Don. But we were still gentlemen, for our coat was, as 
the heralds say — was — 

Mons. Was I your sign was the Three Tuns, and the 
field Canary; now let me tell you, this honest gentle 
man — 

^ Don. Now, that you should dare to dishonour this 
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ftmilyl— by the gtaves of mj ancestors in Gc^ St. 
HdknV chnidi — - - - 

Tatd. 

Dam, Thou shalt die for't^ ladron t [Runs at Gerr^rsi 

EtSv-. HqM, hbl 3 , unde, are yOu ijoad ? 

imSJlLLtdll- 

Ifons. Nay then, your ovn Spanish rules of honour 
(thpugh he be my tivd), I must help him ; \praws his 
sv»r£\ ahoe I (nought him into danger. — [Asiie ] Sure 
jie will not show his valour upon his nephew and son-in- 
law, otherwise 1 should be afraid of showing jnine. — 
Here, Mr. Geiraid, go in here, nay, you shall go in, Mr. 
GernSdrm secure you all ; and, parson, do you go in 
too 'mth 'em, for I see yon are afraid of a sword and the 
other world, though you talk ol it so familiarly, and make 
it so fine a place 

\Optm a door, and thrusts Gerrard, Hippo- 
LITA, Parson, and Prue in, then shuts it, 
and guards it with his sword. 

Don. Tu queque. Brute! 

Mans. Nay, now, uncle, you must understand reason. — 
What, you are not only a Don, but you are a Don 
Quixote too, I vow and swear ! 

Don. Thou spot, sploach ' of my family and blood ! I 
will have (iu blood, look you. 

Mons. Pray, good Spanish uncle, have but patience to 
hear me. Suppose — I say, suppose he bad done, done, 
done the feat to your daughter. 

Don. How ! done the feat I done the feat . done the 
feat I en hora mala I 

Mons. I say, suppose, suppose— 

Don. Suppose ' 

Mons. I say, suppose he had, for I do but suppose it , 
well, I am ready to marry her, however. Now marriage 
is as good a solder for cracked female honour as blood ; 
and can’t you suffer the shame but for a quarter of an hour, 

> Blot. 
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dll the parson has maitied us? and then if there be any 
'sluing It 'beCotnes'lhine ; for here in England, the father 
has nothing to do with the daughter’s business, honour, 
what d’ye call’t, when once fhe’s married, d’ye see. 

Don. England ' what d’ye tell me of England ? Fll be 
a Spaniard still, veto d mi ^nra / and I will be revenged. 
— Pedro I Juan ! Sanchez • \Calls at the door. 

Re-enter Mrs. CA.wiov,followed fy Flirt and Flounce, 
in vizard masks. 

Mrs. Caut. What’s the matter, brother ? 

Don. Pedro ! Sanchez ! Juan ! — but who are these, 
sister ? are they not then in women’s clothes ? what make 
they here ? 

Mrs. Caut. They are relations, they say, of my cousin's, 
who pressed in when I let in the parson ; they say my 
cousin invited ’em to his wedding. 

Mans. Two of my relations \—\Astde.] Ha ' they are 
my cousins indeed of the other night ; a pok take 'em ' — 
but that’s no curse for ’em j a plague take ’em then I — 
but how came they here ? 

Don. [Aside.] Now must I have witnesses too of the 
dishonour of my family, it were Spanish prudence to 
despatch ’em away out of the house, before I begin my 
revenge. [Th Flirt a«</ Flounce.] Whatareyou? what 
make you here ? who would you speak with ? 

Flirt. With monsieur. 

Don. Here he is. 

Mans Now will these jades discredit me, and spoil my 
match just in the coupling minute. [Aside. 

Don. Do you know ’em ? 

Mons. Yes, sir, sure, I know ’em.— [Aside to them ] 
Pray, ladies, say as I say, or you will spoil my wedding, 
for I am just going to be married ; and if my uncle or 
mistress should know who you are, it might break off the 
match. 

. Fhu. We come on purpose to break the match. 
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M<m. Howl 

Flirt. Why, d’ye think to many, and leave us so in 
the lurch ? 

Mom. What do the jades mean ? \Asiie. 

Don. Come, who are they? what would they have ? 
If they come to the wedding, ladies, I assure you there 
will he none to-day here. 

Mom.' TUty won’t trouble you, sir; they are going 
again. — Ladies, you hear whsU my uncle says ; 1 know 
you won’t trouble him. — [AsMe.] I wish I were well rid 
of ’em. 

Flou. You shall not think to put us off sa [Aside. 

Don. Who are they ? what are their names ? 

Flirt. We are, sir — 

Mom. Nay, for Heaven’s sake don’t tell who you are, 
for you will undo me, and spoil my match infallibly. 

[Aside to them. 

Flou. We care not, ’tis our business to spoil matches. 

Mom. You need not, for I believe married men are 
your best customers, for greedy bachelors take up with 
their wives. 

Don Come, pray ladies, if you have no business here, 
be pleased to retire ; for few of us are in humour to be 
so civil to you as you may deserve. 

Mons. Ay, prithee, dear jades, get you gone. 

Fltrt. We will not stir. 

Don. Who are they, I say, fool ? and why don’t they 
go? 

Hou. We are, sir — 

Mons. Hold ! hold ! — They are persons of honour and 
quality, and — 

Fltrt. We are no persons of honour and quality, sir, 
we are — 

Mom. They are modest ladies, and being in a kind of 
disguise, will not own their quality. 

Flou. We modest ladies ' 

Mom. Why, sometimes you are in the humour to pass 
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fof woai«n.oC.luuu)nr aad quaUfy ; prithee, dear jad6% 
let your modesty and greatnen come upon you no^. 

[^Asule if them, 

FUrt, Come, sir, not to ddude you, as he would have 
us, ve axe— 

Mans. Hold I hold I — 

Flirt. The other night at the French-house — 

Mohs, Hold, I say ! — Tis even true as Ceiraid says, 
the womim'wijr tSI, I see.' ' 

FUm. If you would have her silent, stop her mouth 
with that ring. 

Mohs, Will that do’t? here, here — *Tis worth one 
hundred and iiAy pounds. — \Takes of hU rinf and gives 
it Aer.] But I must not l<»e my match, I must not lose 
a trout for a fly. — That men should live to hire women 
to silence ! 

Re-enter Gerrard, Hippolita, Parson, and Frue. 

Don. Oh, ate you come again. 

\Dreaos his sword and runs at them^ Monsieur 
holds him. 

Mans. Oh ' hold I hold ' uncle ! — ^What, are you mad, 
Gerrard, to expose yourself to a new danger ? why would 
you come out yet? 

Ger. Because our danger now is over, I thank the 
parson there. And now we must beg — 

[Gerrard and Hippolita kneel. 

Mohs. Nay, faith, uncle, forgive him now, since he asks 
you foigiveness upon his knees, and my poor cousin toa 

Hip. You are mistaken, cousin ; we ask him blessing, 
and you foigiveness. 

Mohs. How, how, how I what do you talk of blessing? 
what^ do you ask your father blessiug and he ask me 
foigiveness? but why riiould he ask me foigiveness ? 

Hip, Because he asks my father’s blessii^. 

Mohs, Pish I pish I I don't understand you, I vow and 
{(wear. 
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Thepar BOo will expound it to yon, cousiii. 

JS^Sna^T lay yon to 1 ^ parson? 

They are tnaxti^ sir. 

Mm. Married! 

Mn. Caut. Married! 8(^ I tdd you what ’twould 
come to. 

Don. You told us I — 

Mans. Nay, she is setting up for the reputation of a 
witch. 

Don. Married ! — ^Juan, Sanches Pedro^ arm ! arm ! 
arm I 

Mrs. Caut. A witch ! a witch ! 

Hip. Nay, indeed, father, now we are married, you 
had better call the fiddlers. — Call ’em, Pme, quickly. 

[Exit Prue. 

Mons. Who do you say, married, man? 

Par. Was I not sent for on purpose to many ’em? 
why should you wonder at h? 

Mons. No, no, yon woe to many me, man, to her; I 
knew there was a mistake in't somehow ; you were merely 
mistaken, th^fore you must do your business over again 
for me now. — The par^n was mistaken, uncle, it seems, 
ha ! ha ! ha I 

Mrs. Caut. I suppose five or six guineas made him 
make the mistake, which will not be rectified now, 
nephew. They’ll marry all that .come near ’em, and, fi>r 
a guinea or two, care not what mischief they do^ nephew. 

Don. Married ! — Pedro I Sanchez I 

Mons. How ! and must she be his wife then for ever 
and ever? have I held the door then for this, like a fool 
u I was? 

' Mrs. Caut. Yes, indeed ! 

Mons. Have I •wotagoliila here forthis? little breedies 
for this ? 

Mrs. Caut. Yes, truly. 

Mons. And put on the Spanish honour with the habi^ 
in defending my rival? nay riien, I’ll have another turn 
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of honour in revenge. Come, uncle, I’m of your side 
now, sa ! sa 1 sa ! but let’s stay for our force ; Sanchez, 
Juan, Pedro, arm ! arm 1 arm ! 

Enter two Blacks and a Spaniard, followed by Prue, 
Martin, and five other gentlemen-like Fiddlers. 

Don. Murder the villain ! kill him ' 

[Running all upon Gerraro. 

Mar. Hold ! hold < sir I 

Don. How now < who sent for you, friends ? 

Mar. We fiddlers, sir, ofren come unsent for. 

Don. And you are often kicked down stairs foi’t too. 

Mar. No, sir, our company was never kicked, I think. 

Don. Fiddlers, and not kicked.' then to preserve your 
virgin honour, get you down stairs quickly j for we are 
not at present disposed much for mirth, tfoto I 

Mons. [Ree/ing.] A pox * is it you, is it you, Martin ?— 
Nay, uncle, then ’tis in vain; for they won’t be kicked down 
stairs, to my knowledge. They are gentlemen fiddlers, 
forsooth ! A pox on all gentlemen fiddlers and gentlemen 
dancing-masters ' say 1. 

Don. How ' ha ' [Raresing. 

Mons. Well, Flirt, now I am a match for thee : now I 
may keep you. — And there’s little difference betwixt 
keeping a wench and marriage , only marriage is a little 
the cheaper , but the other is the more honourable now, 
vert and bleu ' Nay, now I may swear a French oath 
too. Come, come, I am thine ; let us strike up the bar- 
gain : thine, according to the honourable institution of 
keeping. — Come. 

Flirt. Nay, bold, sir ; two words to the bargain ; first, 
I have ne’er a lawyer here to draw articles and settle- 
ments. 

Mons. How < is the world come to that ? A man can- 
not keep a wench without articles and settlements ' Nay, 
then ’tis e’en as bad as marriage, indeed, and there’s no 
difference betwixt a wife and a wench. 
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Only in cohabitation ; for the first article shall 
be against cohabitation : — we mistresses sufiTer no co- 
habitation. 

Mans. Nor wives neither now. 

Flirt. Then separate maintenance, in case_ you should 
take a wife, or I a new friend. 

Motu. How ! that too ! then you are every whit as bad 
as a wife. 

Flirt. Then my house in town and yours in th/2 
country, if you will. 

Mans. A mere wife ' 

Flirt. Then my coach apart, as well as my bed apart 

Motts. As bad as a wife still ' 

Fltrt. But take notice, I will have no little, dirty, 
second-hand chariot new furbished, but a large, sociable, 
well-painted coach ; nor will I keep it till it be as well 
known as myself, and it come to be called Flirt-coach ; 
nor will I have such pitiful horses as cannot cany m£ 
every night to the Yarh ; for 1 wih not miss a ni|fht in the 
Park, I’d have you to know. 

Motts. Tis very well . you must have your great, gilt, 
fine painted coaches. I’m sure they are grown sO 
common already amongst you, that ladies of quality 
begin to take up with hackneys again, jami ! — But what 
else? 

Flirt. Then, that you do not think I will be served by 
a little dirty boy in a bonnet, but a couple of handsome, 
lusty, cleanly footmen, fit to serve ladies of quality, and 
do their business as they should do. 

Motts. What then ? 

Fltrt. Then, that you never grow jealous of them. 

Motts. Why, will you make so much of them ? 

Htrt. I delight to be kind to my servants. 

Mons. Well, is this all ? 

Mirt. Noi — Then, that when you come to my house, 
you never presume to touch a key, lift up a latch, or 
thrust a door, without knocking beforehand : and that 
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yra ask no questions, if you see a stray qf P^Kt^: 
cabineLpr Jooking-glays, in my house. 

Mohs, J W a vif? in everything. — But what else ? 

FKrt. Then, that you take no acquaintance mUi me 
abroad, nor bring me home any whra you are drunk, 
w^dm you w3t not be willing to see there when you are 
sober. 

Afons. But what aHowan^? let's come to the main 
business ; 'fhtf^oney. 

JFlirt. Stay, let me think : ^fiist for advance-money, hve 
hundred pounds for pins. 

Afons. A very wife ! 

jPlirt. Then you must take the lease of my house, and 
furnish it as becomes one of my quality ; for don’t you 
think well take up with your old Queen Elizalmth 
fu^titure^ as your wives da 

Afons. Indeed there she is least like a wife, as she 
says. 

Flirt. Then for house-keeping, servants’ wages, clothes, 
and the rest. 111 be content^ wiQi a thousand pounds a 
year present maintenance, and but three hundred pounds 
a year separate maintenance for my life, when your love 
grows cold. But I am contented with a diousand pounds 
a year, because for pendants, neck-laces, and all sorts of 
jewels, and such trifles, nay, and some plate, I will shift 
myself as I can ; make shifts, which you shall not take 
any notice of 

Afons. A thousand pounds a year 1 what will wenching 
come to 7 Time was a man might have fared as wdl at 
a much cheaper rate, and a lady of one’s affections, in- 
stead of a house, would have been contented with a little 
chamber, three pair of stairs backward, with a little closet 
or ladder to’t ; and instead of variety of new gowns and 
rich petticoats, with her deshabilE, or flame-colour gown 
called Indian, and slippers of the same, wouM have been 
contented for a twelvemonth ; and instead of vints and 
gadding to plays, would have entertained herself at home 
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mt\ “‘St Geoige f<v ^gland,” “The Koight of the 
■Sofl^ or “ ITie Practice of Piety ; ” and instead of send- 
ing her wne and meat from the French-houses, wotdd 
have been contented, if you had given her, poor wretch, 
but credit at the next chandler’s and chequered cellar 
and then, instead of a coach, would have been well satis- 
fied to have gone out and taken the air for three or four 
hours in the evening in the balcony, poor soul. Well, 
FKrt, however, well agree: — ^"tis but three hundred 
pounds a year separate maintenance, you say, when I am 
weary of thee and the charge. 

[As/i&.] — ^Robbjd of my honour, my daughter, 
and my revenge too ! O my dear honour ! Nothing 
vexes me, but that the world should say 1 had not 
Spanish policy enough to keep my daughter from being 
debauched fr^ me. But methinks my Spanish policy 
might help me yet I have it-* so — I will cheat ’em all ; 
for I will declare I understood the whole plot and con- 
trivance, and connived at it, finding my cousin a fool, and 
not answering my expectation. W^, but then if I 
approve of the match, I must give this mock-dancing- 
master my estate;, especially since half he would have in 
right of my daughter, and in spite of me. Well, I am re- 
solved to turn the cheat upon themselves, and give them 
my consent and estate. 

A/ifts. Come, come, ne’er be troubled, uncle : ’twas a 
combination, you see^ of all these heads and your 
daughter’s, you know what I mean, uncle, not to be 
thwarted or governed by all the Spanisli policy in Chris- 
tendom. I’m sure my French policy would not have 
governed her : so since I have ’scaped her, I am glad 1 
iave ’scaped her, jamt ! 

Mrt. Cauf. Come, brother, you are wiser than I, you 
see : ay, ay. 

No, you think you are wiser than I now, in 

> The “ Checkers " was a common ^n of public houses ; from 
the game of chedeis, or draughts. - 
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earnest ; bnt know, while I was thought a gull, I gulled 
you an, and qiade them and jrou I ki)^ nothing ^ 
the contTivance. Confess, did not you thi^ verily that 
I koew nothing of it, and that I was a gull ? 

Mrs. Cant. Yes indeed, brother, I did think verily you 
were agi^L 

Hip. How’s this? [Ltslening. 

Don. Alas, alas ! all the sputter I made was but to 
make this young man, my cousin, J^elieve, when the thing 
should be effected, that it was not with my connivance or 
consent ; but since he is so well satisfied, I own it For 
do you think I would ever have suffered her to many a 
monsieur, a monsieur ? guarda /—besides, it had b^ 
but a beastly incestuous kind of a match, voto 1 — 

Mrs. Caut. Nay, then I see, brother, you are wiser than 
I indeed. 

Ger. So, so. 

Mrs. Caut. Nay, young man, you have danced a fan 
dance for yourself, royally ; and now you may go jig it 
together tUl you are both weary. And though you were 
so eager to have him, Mrs. Mmx, you’ll soon have your 
bellyful of him, let me tell you, mistress. 

Awe. Ha! ha! 

Mans. How, uncle ! what was't you said ? Nay, if I 
had your Spanish policy against me, it was no wonder I 
missed of my aim, ma foi / 

Don. I was resolved too my daughter should not marry 
a coward, therefore made the more the more ado to try 
you, sir. But I find you are a brisk man of honour, firm 
stiff Spanish honour ; and that you may see I deceived 
you all along, and you not me, ay, and am able to deceive 
you still, for I know now you think that I will pve you 
little or nothing with my daughter, like other fathers, 
since you have mamed her without my consent — but, I 
say, ni deceive you now ; for you shall have the most 
part of tpy estate jn present, and the rest at my dfiaxh . — 
iliere’s for you : I think I have deceived you now, look yoa 
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Ger. No, indeed, you have not deceived me : for 
1 never su^cted your love to your daughter, nor your 
generosi^. 

Dok. How, sir ! have a care of saying I have not de- 
ceived you, lest I deceive you ano^er way, guaria t-^ 
Fray, gentlemen, do not think any man could deceive me, 
look you ; that any man could steal my daughter, look 
you, without my connivance • — 

The less we speak, the more we think ; 

And he sees most, that seems to wink. 

H^. So, so, now I could give you my blessing, father ; 
now you are a good complaisant father, indeed : — 

When children many, parents should obey, 

Since love claims more obedience far than they. 

[Exeunt 



SPOKEK BY FLIRT. 

The ladies first I am to compliment. 

Whom (if he could) the poet would content. 

But to their pleasure then they must consent ; 

Most spoil their sport still by their modesty, 

'' And when they should be pleased, cry out, “ O fy ! ” 
And the least smutty jest will ne’er pass by. 

But city damsel ne’er had confidence 
At smutty play to take the least offence. 

But mercy shows, to show her innocence 
/et lest the merchants’ daughters should to-day 
Be scaiidalised, not at our harmless play, 
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But our Hippolita, since she's like one 
Of us bold flirts of t'other end o’ th* town ; 

Our poet sending to you (though unknown) 

His best respects by me, does frankly own 
The character to be unnatural ; 

Hippolita is not like you at all : 

You, while your lovers court you, still look grum, 

And far from wooing, when they woo, cry mum 
And if some of you e'er were stol’n away. 

Your portion’s fault ’twas only, I dare say. 

Thus much for him the poet bid me speak ; 

Now to the men I my own mind will break. 

'You good men o’ th’ Exchange, on whom alone 
We must depend, when sparks to sea are gone ; 

Into the pit already you are come, 

’Tis but a step more to our tiring-room ; 

Where none of us but will be wondrous sweet 
Upon an able love of Lombard-street 
You we had rather see between our scenes, 

Than spendthrift fops with better clothes and miens , 
Instead of laced coats, belts, and pantaloons, 

Your velvet jumps,' gold chams, and grave fur gowns, 
Instead of periwigs, and broad cocked hats, 

Your satin caps, small cuffs, and vast cravats. 

For you are fair and square m all your dealings. 

You never cheat your doxies with gilt shillings ; 

You ne’er will break our windows ; then you are 
Fit to make love, while our huzzas make war ; 

And since all gentlemen must pack to sea, 

Our gallants and our judga you must be 1 
We, therefore, and our poet, do submit, 

To all the camlet cloaks now i’ the pit. 

' Jump : a short coat. 
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Indignor quidquam rcprehemli, non quia craw 
Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia niiper . 

Nec veniam antiquis, sed honorcm et pr.emia posci.' 

Hokat. 



I am out of patwnce when anvthiog is bhmed, not becau<w it is thought 
eoanely and inelegantly composed, W heeauae It is new when for the anaenu 
not ioAilgence, but honour and iviraids ace demanded —Bput II. i 70-8. • 


D HE country wife was wntten, 

according to its author’s own statement, 
about the year 1671 or 1672. Its produc- 
tion upon the stage was subsequent to 
that of The Gentleman Dancing-Master, 
to which allusion is made in the prologue, 
and antecedent to that of the earlier- 
written Plain Dealer, m the second act of which the author 
inserted some critical observations upon The Country Wt/e. 
The first performance of The Plain Dealer, as will afterwards 
appear, admits not of a later date than that of March, or the 
very beginning of April, 1674; it follows then that The 
Country Wife was brought forward some time between the 
early spring of 1672 and that of 1674. It was acted by the 
King’s Company, established during these two years at the 
theatre in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was 
published in the year 1675. 

If we can overlook the immorality which, in this play, is 
more offensive and pronounced than in any of Wycherley's 
other dramas, we shall find in The Country Wife a bnlliantlyv 
written and skilfully constructed comedy, superior to eitherf 
of the preceding dramas from the same pen, and surpassed,/ 
among comedies of the Restoration, only by its authors owiu 
masterpiece. The Plain Dealer. TTie plot of The Country 
Wife is partly based upon two comedies by Moli6re — VEcole 
dot Femmes and L’Ecole des Marts. From the former of 
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these Wycherley derived his conception of the Jeeloil|^|Uih 
who keeps under close restraint a young and igno^t W0i|)0|^ 
with the vain hope of thereby securing her fiddity toldt|t 
Agnes’s innocent confessions to Amolphe of her lover’s 
stratagems and her own esteem for him find a counterpart in 
the Country Wife’s frankness on a similar occasion, but 
beyond these points of coincidence there is little resemblance 
between the two plays. From UEcole ties Mans, again, 
Wycherley has borrowed one or two incidents ; the im- 
prisoned girl’s device of making her would-be husband (m 
the English play, her actual husband) the bearer of a letter 
to her gallant, and the tnck by which Isa^lla causes her 
tyrant, under the impression that she is another woman, to 
consign her with his own hands to his rival. 

Steele has published, in the Toiler of April i6, 1709, a 
very just criticism upon this play, which, as it cannot fail to 
interest the reader. I venture to subjoin. 

“ Will’s Coffee-house, April 14. 

“ This evening the Comedy, called The Country IVt/e, was 
auted m Dtury Lane, for the benefit of Mrs. BigneU. The 
part which gives name to the Play was performed by herself. 
Through the whole action she made a very pretty figure, and 
exactly entered into the nature of the part. Her husband, 
111 the Drama, is represented to be one of those debauchees 
who run through the vices oi the town, and believe, when 
they think fit, they can many and settle at their ease. His 
own knowledge of the iniquity of the age makes him choose 
a wife wholly ignorant of it, and place his security in her 
want of skill to abuse him The Poet, on many occasions, 
where the propriety of the character will admit of it, insinu- 
ates that there is no defence against vice but the contempt of *• 
It ’ and has, in the natural ideas of an untainted innocent, 
shown the gradual steps to ruin and destruction which per- 
sons of condition run into, without the help of a good educa- 
tion to form their conduct. The to rment of a jralous cox- 
comb, which anses from his own Talse 'ma»m^ aifl tW 
aggravation of his pain by the ver/_^qrd5 in which he 
~Terinho cencei makes a very jileasaht and instructive satire. '■ 
The character of Horner, and the design of it, is a good 
lepreWn tation of the ag* in which that Comedy was written;' 

K* 


WfdMriv 
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at which time love and wenching were die '6usi])CM d Ble^ 
and the gaUant manner of pursuing women was the best 
recommendation at Court. To this only it is to be imputed 
that a Gentleman of Mr. Wycherley’s character and sense 
condescends to represent the insults done to the honour of 
the bed without just reproof ; but to have drawn a man of 
probity with regard to such considerations had been a 
monster, and a Poet had at that time discovered his want of 
knowing the manners of the Court he lived in, by a virtuous 
character in his fine gentleman, as he would show his 
ignorance by drawing a vicious one to please the present 
audience.” 





SFOKEN BY MB. HART.‘ 

Poets, like cudgelled bullies, never do 
At first or second blow subnut to you ; 

But will provoke you still, and ne’er have done. 

Till you are weary first with laying on. 

' The late so baffled scribbler of this day, 

Though he stands trembhng, bids me boldly say. 

What we before most plays are used to do, 

For poets out of fear first draw on you ; 

In a fierce prologue the still pit defy, 

And, ere you speak, like Castnl ’ give the he. 

But though our Bayes’s battles oft I’ve fought. 

And with bruised luiuckles their dear conquests bought : 
Nay, never yet feared odds upon the stag^ 

In prologue dare not hector with the age ; 

But would take quarter from your gaving hands. 

Though Bayes within all yielding countermands. 

Says, you confederate wits no quarter give. 

Therefore his play shan’t ask your leave to live. 

Well, let the vain rash fop, by huffing so. 

Think to obtain the better terms of you ; 

But we, the actors, humbly will submit. 

Now, and at any time, to a full pit ; 

Nay, often we anticipate your rage, 

And murder poets for you on our stage : 

We set no guards upon our tinng-room. 

But when with flying colours there you come^ 

We patiently, you see, give up to jou 
Ourpoets, virgins, nay, our matrons too 

> Charles Hart, grandson of Shakespeare’s sister, Joan Hart, was 
one of the most distinguished actors of his Ume. He exceUed 
chiefly in tragedy, and it was said of him that he " might teach any 
king on earth how to comport himself.” He retired from the stage 
in i68a, and died in the following year. 

* A character in Ben Jonion’s comedy, Tkt Akhtmut, 
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ACT THE FIRST. 

SCENE L— Hohner’S Lodgit^. 

Enter Horner, and Quack following htm at a iistana 

ORN. \Aside'\ A quack is as fit for a 
pimp, as a midwife for a bawd; they 
are still bat in their way, both helpers 
of nature. — [Aloud.] Well, my dear 
doctor, hast thou done what I desired ? 
Quack. I ha ve un done you.fp^ver 
with the_wonigii, and reported ^ou throughout the whole 
town as bad as an eunuch, with as much trouble as if ' 
I had~m ade you one in earnest 

Horn, But have you t^d afT the midwives you know, 
the orange wenches at the playhouses, the city husbands, 
and old fumbling keepers of this end of the town ? for 
they'll be the readiest to report it 

Quack. 1 have told all the chambermaids, waiting- 
women, tire-women, and old women of my acquaintance ; 
nay, and whispered it as a secret to ’em, and to the 
whisperers of Whitehall; ^a.that^QU need not douht 
'twill spread, and you will be as odioqs to the handsoigp 
young women, as — 

—HUftr. AS Ihft small-pox. Well — 
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And to the mairifldvoMMa <iof this cod oT^ 

'wn*. As the great one; nay, «« ttupr «wn Jmehinidi. 
Quack And to the city damea^ as aniseed Roinn, of 
ai^ OQ^mptible memory ; and they will fi^hten 
d^dien with your name, eQ>edally their femalesi 
* jfiSrSTAnd cry, H(mei’s coming to cany you away. 
1 am only afraid ’twill not be believed. Vff! ’em it 







malady, and that worse distemper, love, and all other 


w omen's evusT 

Quack Your late journey into France has made it the 
mm credible, and your being here aforini|g^t^dbteyou 
imjpeaied in pubiic,\j[ooks’'as if ^ou apprehended the 
shams', which I wonder you do no^ Weu, f have bedh 
Sued by young gallants to belie ’em t’other way,* but im u 
y6 the first would be tb <T«»gbt ^ man^jj^i^fit for women. . 

Ifcnt. Dear Mr. Doctor, let vain rogues be contented 
j^oidy to be thought abler men than they are^ generally ’tis 
all die {deasure they have ; but mine lies another way. 


Quack You take, methink s, a very preposterous way 
to it, and as ridiculous as if we operators in physic 
should put forth bills to disparage our medicaments^ widi 
hopes to gain customers. 

ITara. Doctor, there are quacks in love as well as 
physic, who get but the fewer and worse patients for 
their boasting ; a good name is seldom got by giving it 
one’s self ;.Vand women, no more than honour, are com- 
passed by br^ng./ Come, come, Doctor die wisest 
r never discovers the merits 


trial; the wealthiest man conceals his tidies, wid the 
cunning gamester his play, l^hy husbands and keepen, 
like old rooks, are not to be Seated but by a newlinptac- ^ 
tised tricl^ false friendship will pas* now no psoie diaa 
fa^ dice'npon ’em ; ao, not in the dty. 
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£iUer Bojr. 

Bty. There aw two ladies and a gentleman 

JSarH. A pox I some nnbelieviag sistos of my foamier 
acquaintance, who, I am afiaid, expect their sense shoidd 
be satisfied of the falsity of die report No — ^this formal 
foot and women ! 

£n/trSk Jasper Fitobt, Lady Fidget. tnu/Ma. 

Dainty Fidget. 

Quadt, His wifis and sista, 

Sirjiup. My coach breaking just now before your 
door, sir, I lo<& upon as an occasional reprimand to 
me, sir, for not kissing your hands, sir, since your coming 
out of France, sir; and so my disaster, sir, has been ray 
good fortune, air ; and this is my wife and sister, sir. 

Horn. ^Vhat then, sir ? 

Sir Jasp. My lady, and sister, sir. — ^Wife, this is Master 
Homer. 

Lady Fid. Master Homer, husband ! 

Str Jasp, My lady, my Lady Fidget, sir. 

Horn. So, sir. 

Sir Jasp. Won't you be acquainted with her, sir? — 
[Aside.'] So, the report is true, I find, by his coldness or 
aversion to the sex ; but I’ll play the wag with him. — 
[Aloud.] Pray salute my wifi^ my lady, sir. 

Horn. I will kiss no man’s wife, sir, for him, sir ; j 
have taken my eternal leave, sir, of die sex already, sir. 

Sir Ja^. [Aside.] Ha ! ha ! I» 1 111 plague him yet. — 
[Aloud.] Not know my wife, sir ? 

Horn. I do know your wife, sir ; she’s a woman, ar, 
and consequendy a monsto', sir, a greater monster dian 
a husband, sir.. 

Ser Jasp. A husband ! how, sir ? 

Horn. So, sir : but I make no more cuckolds, sir. 

[Maka hot ns. 
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Sir Ha ! ha I ha I Mercuijrj Mercuiy ] 

Lttiy Fid. Pray, Sir Jasper, let us be gone from frtls 
I^de fdlow. 

Mrs. Dain. Who, by his breeding, would think he had 
ever been in France? 

Zady Ftd. Foh ! he’s but too much a French fellow, 
such as hate women of quality and virtue for their love to 
their husbands. Sir Jasper, a woman is hated tiy ’em as 
much for loving her husband as for loving their money. 
But pray let’s be gone. 

Horn. You do well, madam , for I have nothing that 
you came for. I have brought over not so much as a 
bawdy picture, no new postures, nor the second part of 
the Esok des FiHes , nor — 

Quack! Hold, for shame, sir ! what d’ye mean ? you’ll 
'niin yourself for ever with the sex— \Apart to Horner. 

Sir /asp. Hal ha < ha < he hates women perfectly, I 
find. 


Mrs. Fain, What pity 'tis he should ! 

Lady Fid. Ay, he’s a base fellow foPt But affectation 
makes not a woman more odious to them thau virtue. 

Ham, Because your virtue is your greatest affectation, 
madam. "" “ 

Lady Fid. How, you saucy fellow 1 would you wrong 
my honour ? 

Ham. If I could. 


Lady Fid. How d'ye mean, sir? 

Sir /asp, Ha I ha ' ha ' no, he can’t wrong your lady- 
ship’s honour, upon my honour. He, pour man — hark 
you in your ear — a mere eunuch. 1 [ Whispers. 

Lady Fid. O filthy French beast I foh I foh ! why do 
we stay ? let’s be gone ; I can’t endure the sight of him. 

Sir /asp. Stay but till the chairs come j they^l be here 
presently. 

Lady Fid. No, 

Sir /asp. Nor can I stay longer. Tis, let me see, a 
quarter and half quarter of a minute past eleven. 'Ihe 
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onQictl will Jbe 1 must away. Bustpess muk te 
piejene^always before love lad cnemony with the wu^ 
Mr. Hqnu^ 

Ham. thi» impotent. Sir Janpi^^ 

Sir Ja^. Ay, ay, ihe impotent, Master Homer ; hahl 
hah 1 hah ! 

Lady Fid. What, leave us with a filthy man alone iu his 
lodgings? 

Sir Jasp. He*s an innocent man now, you know . Pray 
stay. I’ll hasten the chairs to you. — Mr. Horner, your 
servant ; I should be glad to see you at my house. Pray 
come and dine with me, and play at car ds with my wife 
after dinnu ; yon are fit for wome n atlhat ga me yet, ha I 
'\a.\—\Aside^ • I' ls as mu ch a hu s band’s prude nce to 
provide innocent' diveTBion_fqr a^ vfifejis^o hind er hCT 
unTawful pleaiures / a nd he had better employ her than 
IcrheremplqyTiersett — [Aloud!\ Farewell 
~~L}drtt. Your servant, Sir Jasper [Exit Sir Jasper. 

lady Fid. I will not stay with hinv /oh 1 — 

Horn. Nay, madam, I beseech ytm stay, if it be but to 
.see I can be as civil ladies yet as they would desire. 

Lady Fid. No, no, foh ! you cannot be civil to ladies. 

Mrs. Dain. You as civil as ladies would desire ? 

Lady Fid. No, no^ no, foh ! foh ! foh ' 

[Exeunt Lady Fidget and Mrs. Dainty Fidget. 

Quack. Now, I think, I, or you yourself, rather, have 
done your business with the women. 

Horn. Thou art an ass. Don’t you see already, upon 
the report, and my carriage, this grave man of business 
leaves his wife in my lod^ngs, invites me to his house 
and wife, who before would not be acquainted with me 
out of jealousy ? 

Quack. Nay, by this means you may be the more 
I acquainted with the husbands, but the less with the 
wives. 

Ham. Let me alone ; if I can but abuse the husbands. 
I’ll soon disabuse the wives. Stay — I’ll reckon you up 
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the advantage I am like to havc^t^ ms ■tniggem. 
Sfst. I shall be rid of all nav old acQuamtanc» J^ttost 
insatiable sort of duns, that invade our lo^ngs in a 
morning^, and next ^ to the pleasure of awkmg * 
mistress «^f being rid of an old on|e .^d of all^ld 
debts. Love, when it comes to be so, is paid the most 
unwillingly. 

Quack. Well, you may be so rid of your old acquaint- 
ances ; but how will you get any new ones ? 

Horn, l^octor, thou wilt never make a good chemist, 
thou art so incredulous and impatient Ask but all the 
young fellows of the town if they do not lost* iqnrt> 
li ke hun tsmen, i n starting the game, than in mnpii^g it 
down. One knows not where to find ’em ; who will or 
wiU not Women of quality are so civil, you can hardly 
distinguish love from good breeding, and a man is often 
mg taken : but now I can be sure she that shows an 
aversion to me loves the sport, as those women that arc 
gone, whom I warrant to be right And then the next 
tiling isj'ypur women of honour, as you call ’em, are only 
chaiy of their reputations, not their persons ; and ’tis 
scandal they would avoid, not men. ^ow may I have, 
by the reputation of an eunuch, the privileges of one, and 
be seen in a lady’s chamber in a morning as early as her 
gjisband j kiss virgins be fore their pa rents orjovers , and 
may be, iiT short, the passe-partout ofThe town. Now, 
doctor. 

Quack. Nay, now you shall be the doctor ; and your 
process is so new that we do not know but it may 
succeed. 

Horn. Not so new neithor ; probatum est, doctor. 

Quack. Well, I wish you luck, and many patients, 
whilst I go to mine. [Exit. 

Enter Harcourt and Dorilant. 

Har. Come, your appearance atthe play yesterday, has, 
I hope, hardened you for the future against the women’s 
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eojfjjffaaptt th^meo’s railleiy and noir you’ll atnaild 
asjou^wmwoot 

Hoth, Did I not bear it bravely ? 

Dor. With a'^most theatrical impudence, nay, more 
than the orangi^vtnches ^o« there, or a drunken vizard- 
mask, or a great-bdlied actress; nay, or the most im- 
pudent of creatures, an'Dl pbet;~or what is yet more 
imptfddnt, a second-hand critic. 

Horn. But what say the ladies? have they no pity? 

Har. What ladies? The vizard-masks, you ^ow, 
never pi^ a man when all’s gone, though in their service. 

Dor. And for the women in the boxes, you’d never pity 
them when ’twas in your power. 

Har. They say ’tis pity but all that deal with common 
women diould be served so. 

Dor. Nay, I dare swear they won’t admit you to play 
at cards wi^ them, go to plays with ’em, or do the little 
duties which other shadows of men are wont to do for ’em. 

Horn. What do you caU shadows of men ? 

Dor. Half-men. 

Horn. What, boys ? 

Dor. Ay, your old boys, old beaux garfoas, who, like 
superannuated stallions, are suffered to run, feed, and 
whinny with the mares as long as they live, though they 
can do nothing else. 

Horn. Well, a pox on love and wenching J Women 
serve but to keep a man from better company. Though 
I can’t enjoy thein, I shall you the more. Good fellow- 
ship* and friendihip are lasting, rational, and manly 
pleasures. 

For all that, give me some of those pleasures you 
call effeminate too ; they help to relish one another. 

Horn. They disturb tme another. 

Har. No, mistresses are like books. If you pore upon 
them too much, doze you, and make you unfit for 
company ; but if used discn^y, you are the fitter 
venation ’em. 
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Dor, A mistress should be like a little country retreat 
near the town ; not to dwell in constantly, but only for a 
night and away, to taste the town the better when a man 
returns. 

I tell you, ’tis as hard to be a good fellow, a 

f ood friendj And a lover of women, as ’ns to be a good 
:lIow, a good friend, and a lover of money. You can- 
not follow both, then choose your side. Wine gives yo u 
li berty, love takes it awav . •, 

Dor. Gad, he's in the right on’t. 

Horn. Wine gives you joy , love^grief and tortures, 
besides surgeons. Wine makeriis witty T ’ IoVe,_Qnly sots^ 
Wine makes us sleep ; love breaks it 
Der, By the world he has reason, Harcourt 
Horn. Wine makes — 

Dor. Ay, wme makes us — makes us princes; love 
n]|ikes us beggars, poor rogues, egad — and wine — 

Horn. So, there’s one converted. — No, no, love and 
wme, oil and vinegar. 

Har. I grant it ; love will still be uppermost. 

Horn. Come, for my part, I will have only those 
glorious manly pleasures of being very drunk and very 
slovenly. 

Enter Boy. 

* Boy. Mr. Sparkish is below, sir. [EmI. 

Hdf. What, my dear friend ! a rogue that is fond of me 
only, I think, for abusing him. 

Dor. No, he can no more think the men laugh at him 
than that women jilt him ; his opinion of himself is so 
good. ' 

Horn. Well, there’s another pleasure by drinking I 
thought not of, — I shall lose his acquaintance, because 
he cannot drink : and you know ’tis a very hard thing to 
be rid of him ; for he’s one of those nauseous offerers at 
wit, who, like the worst fiddlers, run themselves into all 
companies. 
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Har. One that, by being in the company of men of 
bense, would pass for one. 

Sorn. And may so to the short-sighted world ; as a 
false jewel amongst true ones is not discerned at a distance. 
His company is as troublesome to us as a cuckold’s when 
»'0u have a mind to his wife’s. 

Har. No, the rogue will not let us enjoy one another, 
but ravishes our conversation; though he signifies no 
more to’t than Sir Martin Mar-all’s ' gaping and awkward 
thrumming upon the lute, does to his man’s voice and 
music. 

Dor And to pass for a wit in town shows himself a 
fool every night to us, that are guilty of the plot 

Horn Such wits as he are, to a company of reasonable 
men, like rooks to the gamesters ; who only fill a room 
at the table, but are so far from contributing to the play, 
that they only serve to spoil the fancy of those that do. 

Dor. Nay, they are used like rooks too, snubbed, 
checked, and abused , yet the rogues will hang on. 

Horn. A pox on ’em, and all that force nature, and 
would be still what she forbids ’em ! Affectation is her 
greatest monster. 

Har. Most men are the contraries to that they would 
seem. Your bully, you see, is a coward with a long 
sword, the little humbly-fawning physician, with his 
ebony cane, is he that destroys men. 

Dor. The usurer, a poor rogue, possessed of mouldy 
bonds and mortgages , and we they call spendthrifts, 
are only wealthy, who lay out his money upon daily new 
purchases of pleasure 

Horn Ay, your arrantest cheat is your trustee or 
executor ; your jealous man, the greatest cuckold ; your 

' Sir Afai/tn Mat -all is the Ut!e of a comedy by Ijtyden, first 
produced in 1667 In the scene referred to. Sir Martin serenades 
his mistress, going through the motions of singing and accompanying 
himself with the lute, imle the actual pertormance m that of his 
man, who is concealed behind him. The lady discoveri the impo- 
sition, through Sir Martin’s faihng to leave off at the right time. . 
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ctor^tm jbe <reat^ atheist ; and jpa^ AP»y„ 

a wH, die gTCTtest fop, dullest md worst 
oompiuay, as you^MlT see ; for here he comes. 

Enter Spakkish. 

^ark. How is’t, sparks? how is’t? Well, faith, 
Harry, I must rally thee a litde, ha ! hal ha 1 upon the 
repcdt in town of thee, ha ! ha ! ha ! I can’t hold i’faith ; 
^pQIspeak? 

" Ygs j but you’ll be so bitter then. 

^ark. Honest Dick and Frank here shall answer for 
me'; 1 will not be extreme bitter, by the universe. 

Har. We will be bound in a ten thousand pound bond, 
he shall not be bitter at all 
Dor. Nor sharp, nor sweet 
Horn. What, not downright insipid? 

S^rk. Nay then, since you are so brisk, and provoke 
me, take what follows. You must know, I was discoursing 
and rallying with some ladies yesterday, and they happened 
to talk of the fine new signs in town — 

Horn. Very fine ladies, I believe. 
spark. Said I, I know where the best new sign is — 
Where? says one of the ladies. — In Covent-Garden, I 
rallied. — Said another. In what street?— In Russel- 
street, answered I. — Lord, says another, I’m sure there 
was never a fine new sign there yesterday — Yes, but 
there was, said I again ; and it came out of France, and 
has been there a fortnight 
Dor. A pox ! I can hear no more, prithee. 

Horn. No, hear him out ; let him tune his crowd 
a while. 

Har. The worst music, the greatest preparation 
Spark. Nay, &ith, I’ll make you laugh. — It cannot be, 
says a third l%y. — ^Yes, yes, quoth I again. — Says a 
fot^h lady — 

’’Horn. Look tdt, we’ll have no more ladies 
Spark. No — ^then mark, mark, now. Said 1 to the 
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Cpurth, Did you never see Mr. Kotntt? he lod^ W 
Russel-street, and he’s a sign of a man, yon 
^meehe'Catne dut office ; ha f I ha ! 

JSlfm. I3ut the devil Bi&e me if thine be the sisD of a , 
jesL 

Spark. With that they all fell a-laughing, till they 
pissed the mselves. Wha^ but it does not move you, me> 
thinks? Well, I see one as good go to law wiAout 
a witness, as break a jest without a laugher on one’s side. 
— Come, come, sparl^ but where do we dine ? I have 
left at Whitehall an earl, to dine with you. 

*~~2^>r'Why, 1 thought thou hadst loved a man with a 
title, better than a suit with a French trimming to’L 

Har, Go to him again. 

Spark. No, sir, a wit to me is the greatest title in the 
world. 

Horn. But go dine with your earl, sir ; he may be ex- 
ceptions. We are your friends^^ and will not take it ill to 
be left, I do assure you. 

Har. Nay, faith, he shall go to him. 

Spark. Nay, pray, gentlemen. 

Dor. We’ll thrust you out, if you won’t; what, dis- 
appoint anybody for us ? 

Spark. Nay, dear gentlemen, hear me. 

Horn. No, no, sir, by no means , pray go, sir. 

Spark. Why, dear rogues — 

Dor. No, no. \.Tkey all tkrust kim out ike room. 

All. Hal ha! ha I 

Re-enter Sparkish. 

Spark. But, sparks, pray hear me. What, d’ye think 
I’ll eat then with gay shallow fops and silenTcoxcbmEs ? I 
think wit as necessary at dinnp, as aglass of good wine ; 
and that’s ihe .reason I never have any stomach whra 1 
eat alone. — Come, but where do we dine ? 

Horn. Even where you will 

Spark. At Chatdine’s ? 
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JDor, Yes, if you will. 

S^ark. Or at the Cock ? 

Dor. Yes, if you please. 

^ark. Or at the Dog and Partridge ? 

Horn. Ay, if you have a mind to’t ; for wc shall dine 
at neither. 

Spark. Pshaw ' with your fooling we shall lose the new 
play ; and I would no more miss seeing a new play the 
first day, than I would miss sitting in the wit’s row. 
Therefore I’ll go fetch my mistress, and away. [Exit. 

Enter Pinchwife 

Horn. Who have we here? Pinchwife? 

Pinck. Gentlemen, your humble servant. 

Horn. Well, Jack, by thy long absence from the town, 
the grumness of thy countenance, and the slovenliness 
of thy habit, I should give thee joy, should I not, of 
marriage? 

Pinch. [Aside.l Death ' does he know I'm married 
too ? I thought to have concealed it from him at least. 
— [/4/outf.] My long stay in the country will excuse my 
dress , and I have a suit of law that brings me up to 
town, that puts me out of humour. Besides, I must give 
Sjiarkish to-morrow five thousand pounds to lie with my' 
sister. 

Horn. Nay, you country gentlemen, rather than not 
purchase, will buy anything ; and he is a cracked title, 
if we may quibble. Well, but am I to give thee joy ? I 
heard thou wert married. 

Pinch. What then ? 

Horn. Why, the next Uiing that is to be heard, is, 
thou’rt a cuckold. 

* Chatelain’s was a famous French ordinary in Covent Garden, 
much frequented by wits and men of fashion. It is mentioned by 
Pepys, and often referred to by Shadwell m his plays. The Cock 
Tavern was in Bow Street, near where Wycherl^ and his Rrsl wife, 
the Countess of Droghi di, lodged ; and it was here that the 
windows h^ to be left open when Wycherley frequented it, that the 
coqntess might see there were no ladies in the company. 
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Pinch. Insupportable name ! \Aside. 

Horn. But I did not expect marriage from such a 
whoremaster as you \ one that knew the town so tnwh, 
and women so well 

Pinch. Why, I have married no London *ife. 1 1 

Horn. Pshaw I that’s all one. That f^rave circum- 
spection in marrying a country wife, is like refusing a 
deceitful pampered Smithfipld jade, to go and be cheated 
by a friend in the country. 

Pinch. {Asidt.^ A pox on him and his simile \-~\Aloud!\ 
At least we are a little surer of the breed there, know 
what her keeping has been, whether foiled or unsound. 

Horn. Come, come, I have known a clap gotten in 
Wales ; and there are cousins, justices’ clerks, and chap- 
lains in the country, I won’t say coachmen. But she’s 
handsome and young ? 

^ Pinch. X^Aside?^ I’ll answer as I should ^o.—\Aloud.'\ 
No, no j she has no beauty but her youth, no attraction 
but her modesty: wholesome, homely, and huswifelyj 
that’s all. 

Dor. He talks as like a grazier as he looks. 

Pinch. She’s too awkward, ill-favoured, and silly to bring 
to town. 

Har. Then methinks you should bring her to be 
taught breeding. 

Pinch. To be taught ' no, sir, I thank you. Good 
wives and private soldiers should be ignorant— I’ll keep 
her from your instructions, I warirant you. 

Har. The rogue is as jealobk as if his wife were not 
ignorant. \Aside. 

Horn. Why, if she be ill-&voured, there will be less 
f ljingPT here for you than by leaving her in the country 
We have such variety of dainties that we are seldom 
hungry. 

Dor. But they have always coarse, constant, swinge- 
ing stomachs in the country. 

Har. Foul feeders inde^ ! 
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Dor. And yow b jfent there. 

Har. Open h<)hse; every man’s welcome. 
fhuk. So, spl gendemen. 
ffot^ But hrithee, why shouldst thou many her ? If 
she be ugly, ill-bred, and silly, she must be rich then. 

t^nch. As rich as if she brought me twenty thousand 
pound out of this town •, for, she’ll be as sure not to spend 
her moderate portion, as a Ix>ndon baggage would be to 
spend hers, let it be wKIFit would : so ’tis all one. ’Then, 
because she’s ugly, she’s the likelier to be my own ; and 
being ill-bred, she’ll hate convemation ; and since sill) 
and innocent, will not know the difference betwixt a man 
of one-and-twenty and one of forty. 

ffom. Nine — ^to my knowledge. But if she be silly, 
she’ll expect as much from a man of forty-nine, as from 
him of one-and-twenty. But methinks wit is more neces> 
sary than beauty ; and I think no young woman ugly tliat 
has it, wd no handsome woman agreeable without it. 

JPincA . *Tis my maxim, he’s a fool that m arries ; bq 
he*s a greater that does not marry a fool What ia wit in 
a wife good for, but to make a man a ^ckold 
ffom. Yes, to keep it from his knowledge. 

Pinch. A fool cannot contrive to make her husband a 
cuckold. 

Afivw. No i but she’ll dub with a man that can ; and 
what is worse, if she cannot make her husband a cuckold, 
she’ll make him jealous, and pass for one : and then ’tis 
^ one. 

Unch. Well, well, I’ll take care for one. My wife 
shall make me no cuckold, though she had your help, 
Mr. Homer. I understand the town, sir. 

Dor. His help 1 {Aside, 

ffar. He’s come newly to town, it seems, and has not 
heard how things are with him. {Aside. 

ffom. But tell me, lu^ .marriage cured thee of whor. 
ing, which it seldom does ? 
ffar. ’Tis more than age can do. 
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/Torn. No, the word \I 11 many and live honest: but 
0 marriage vow is like a penitent gamester’s oath, knd 
mteringinto bonds and penalties to stint himself to S^h 
a^^ardcular small sum at play for the future, wUclt makes 
film but the more eager; and not being able to fiotS^j^ut, 
loses lus money again, and his forfeit to boot. 

J)or. Ay, ay, a gamester will be a gamester whilst his 
money lasts, and a whoremaster whilst his vigour. 

Har. Nay, I have known ’em, when they are broke, 
'and can lose no more, keep a fumbling with the box in 
their hands to fodf uith mly, and hinder other gamesters. 

Dor. That had wherewithal to make lusty stakes, 

Finch. Well, gentlemen, you may laugh at me; but 
you shall never lie with my wife . I know the town. 

Hut pntnee, was not the way you were in 
better ? is'not keeping betta than marriage ? 

Pinch. A pox on’t ' the jades would jilt pie, I could 
netfer keep a whore to myself 

Horn. So, then you only married to keep a whore ,to 
yourself. Well, but let me tell you, women, as you say, 
are like spldiers, made constant and loyal by good pay, I 
rather than by oaths and covenants. Therefore I’d ’ 
advise my fiiends to keep rather than marry, since too 
I find, by your example, it does not serve one’s turn ; foi 
Z saw you yesterday in the eighteenpenny place with a 
pretty country-wench. 

Pinch, How the devU ! did he see my wife then ? I 
sat there that she^ n^^t not be seen. But she shall 
neve^o to a play again. ' [Astde, 

Horn. What ' dStThou blush, at nine-and-forty, for 
having been seen witF' a wencR ? 

Dor, No> faith, I warrant ’twas his wife, which he 
seated, there out of sight ; for he’s a cunning rogue, and 
understands the town. 

( Har. He blushes. Thm ’twa§ his wife ; for men are 
now more ashamed to be seen with them in public than 
wShas^ch. 
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Pinch. . Hell _ and damnadoal I'm undone, since 
Homer has seen her, and they knov 'twas she. 

\Asidc. 

HQtn. But prithee, was it thy wife ? She was exceed- 
ing pretty : I was in love with her at that distance. 

^nch. You are like never to be nearer to her. Your 
servant, gentlemen. \Pffers to go. 

Sorn. Nay, prithee stay. 

Pinch. I cannot ; I will not. 

Horn. Come, you shall dine with us 

Pinch. I have dined already. 

Ho*n. Come, I know fhou hast not - I’ll treat thee, 
dear rogue j thou sha’t spend none of thy Hampshire 
money to-day. 

P^inch. Treat me ! So, he uses me already like his 
cuckold. [AsHf. 

Horn. Nay, you shall not go. 

Pinch. I must ; I have business at home. [Exit. 

Har. To beat his wife. He’s as jealous of her, as a 
Cheapside husband of a Covent-garden wife. 

Horn. Why, ’tis as hard to find an old whoremaster 
without jealousy and the gout, as a young one without 
fear, or the pox : — 

gout in age from pox in youth proceeds, 

^ wenching past, then jealousy succeeds ; 

worst disease that love and wenching breeds. 

\Exeunt. 





ACT THE SECOND. 

SCENE I . — A Room in Pinchwife’s House 

Mrs, Margery Pinchwife and Alithea. Pinchwife 
peeping behind at the door. 

.S. PINCH. Pray, sister, where are the 
best fields and woods to walk in, in 
London ? 

Aliih. [Aside.] A pretty question! 
—[A/bud.] Why, sister, Mulberry- 
|S£den and St James’s-park ; wd, for 
close walls, the Nw Exchang^" ■' 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray, sister, tell nie why my husband 
looks so grum here in town, and keeps me up so close, 
and will not let me go a-w£dking, nor let me wear my best 
gown yesterday. 

Alith O, he’s jealous, sister. 

Mrs. Pinch. Jealous ' what’s that ? 

Alith. He’s afraid you should love another man. 

Mrs. Pinch. How should he be afraid of my loving 
another man, when he will not let me see any but 
himself? 

Alith. Did he not carry you yesterday to a play ? 

Mrs Pinch. Ay ; but we sat amongst ugly people. 
He would not let me come near the gentry, who sat under 
lu, so that I could not see ’em. He told me, none but 
liau^y women sat there, whom they toused and moused. 
But I would have ventured, for all that. 

‘ See note, off/e, p. 48. 
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AiUk. how,4i(|^ /qji l&e the pla 7 ? 

Mrs. jinA. Indeed I was wei^ of the play; but I 
liked hugeoasly the actors. They are the goofiest, 
'^ropeiest men, sister I 

'AHNu O, but you must not like the actors, sister. 

Mrs. Finch. Ay, how should I help it, sister ? Pmy, 
sister, when my husband comes in, ^11 you ask leave for 
me to go a*walking ? 

At!^. A-watking i ha 1 ha ! Lord, a country-gentle- 
woman’s pleasure is the drudgery of a footpost ; and she 
requires as much airing as her husband’s horses. — [Aside.l 
But here comes your husband : I’ll ask, though I’m sure 
he’ll not grant it 

Mrs. Pisuk. Ile^says he won’t let me go abroad for 
fear of catching the pox. 

Ahth. Fy t the small-pox you should say. 

Enter PiNCHWiFK. 

Mrs. Pinch. O my dear, dear bud, welcome home ! 
Why dost thou look so iropish ? who has nangered thee ? 

Pinch. You’re a foot 

[Mrs PlNCHWiFE goes aside, and cries. 

Alith. Faith, so she is, for crying for no fault, poor 
tender creature ' 

J^wh. What^ you would have her as impudent as 
yourself, as arrant a jilflirt, a gadder, a magpie ; and to 
say all, a mere notorious town- woman 7 

Alith. lather, you are my only censurer; and the 
honour of your family will sooner suffer in your wife there 
than in me, though I take the innocent liberty of the 
town. 

Pinch. Hark you,, jm stress , do not. talk so before my 
wife^The innocent liber ty oiTtKe town ! ' 

~~Alith. I^y, pray, wlio oouMof any intrigue with me 7 
what lampoon has made 'my name notorious? what ill 
womegii^uent my lodgings? I keep no company with 
any wonfett of scandalous r^tariona. 
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Pinch. No^yon fceqitiiem MiofgcMidatougrqwitatioiM 
com'paiif. 

Alith. Where ? woald_yoa not have me civil ? answer 
’em in a box at the plays, in the drawing-room 
Whitehall, in St James'-park, Mulberry-garden, or — 

Pinch. Hold, hold ! not teach my wife where the 
men are to be 'found : I bdieve she's the worse for your 
town-documents already. I bid you keep her in ignorance, 
as I do 

Mrs. Pinch. Indeed, be not angry with her, bud, she 
will tell me nothing of the town, though I ask her a 
thousand times a day. " ^ 

Pinch. Then you are very inquisitive to. iciuja;Ji 
find ? ‘ 

Mrs. Pinch. Not I indeed, dear; I hate LondOHbl 
Our place-house in the country is worth a fhot|iHm2( 
would 1 were there again ! 

Pituh. So you shall, I warrant. But were you not 
talking of plays and players when I came in ?— 
[To Alithea.] You are her encourager in such 'dis- 
courses. 

Mrs. Pinch. No, indeed, dear j she chid me just now 
for liking the playermea 

Pinch. [Aside.] Nay, if she be so innocent as to owq to 
me her liking them, there is no hurt in’t — [A/nd.]'' 
Come, my poor rogue, but thou likest none better than 
me? 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, indeed, but I do. The playermen 
are finer folks. 

Pituh. But you love none tetter than me ? 

Mrs. Pinch. You are dw I hnow 

you. I hate a stranger' ^ ' 

Pinch. Ay, my dear, yo\u||^ love m e only ; and not 

I oe lik^the naughty town4ppm,-who only hate their 
hu^nds, and love every ’Wn SsS*; love plays, visits, 
fin^'coacbes, fine clothes,'1Gldles. l^ls^ treats^ and so 
a wicked town-life. 
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Mrs. Pituk. S^, if to enjoy all these be a 
towBfhfe, London is not so bad a place, dear. 

PitieA. How ! if you love me, you must hate London. 

AStk lie fool has forbid me discovering to' her the 
pleasures of the town, and he is now setting her agog 
upon them himself. [Aside, 

Mrs. Rnck. But, husband, do the town-women love 
the playermen too? 

Pinch. Yes, I warrant you. 

Mrs. PiaeL Ay, 1 warrant you. 

J^nch. Why, you do not, I hope ? 

Mrs. PtHch. No, no, bud. But why have we no player- 
men in the country ? 

Pinch. Ha !— rMrs. Mmx, ask me no mure to go to a 
play. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, why, love? I did not care forgoing ; 
but when you forbid me, you make me, as ’twere, de- 
sire it' 

Alith. So ’twill be in other thmgs, I warrant [Asii/e. 

Mrs. Pinch. Fray let me go to a play, dear. 

Pinch. Hold your peace, I wo’ not 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, love ? 

Pinch. Why, I’ll tell you. 

AHth. Nay, if he tell her, she’ll give him more cause 
to forbid her that place [Aside. 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray why, dear ? 

JHneh. First, you like the actors ; and the gallants may 
like you. 

Mrs. Ptneh. What, a homely country girl ! No, bud, 
nobody will like me. 

Pinch. I tell you yes, they may, 

Mrs. Pinch. No, no, you jest — I won’t believe you ; 
I will go. 

IHnc^ I tell you then, that one of the lewdest fellows 
in town, who saw you there, told me he was in love with 
you. 

Mrs. Pinch. Indeed J who, who, pray who was’t ? 
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"Pimh. I’ve gone too far, and slipped before I was 
aware ; how oveijoyed she is ! \Aside. 

Mrt. Phuh. Was it any Hampshire gallant, any of our 
neighbours ? I promise you, I am beholden to him. 

Pinch. I promise you, you lie ; for he would but rum 
you, as lie RSTilbne liundreds. ' He has no other love 
for women but that , such as he look upon'women, like 
basilisks, but to dtetroy ’em. 

Aprs. Pinch. Ay, but if he loves me, why should he 
ruin me ? answer me to that Methinks he should not, 
I would do him no harm. 

Ahth. Ha ' ha ' ha< 

Pinch. Tis very well , but I’ll keep him from doing 


j ou any harm, or me either, 
get you in, get you m. 


But here comes company \ 


Mrs. Pinch But, pray, husband, is he a pretty gentle- 


man that loves me ? 


Pinch. In, baggage, in 

[ Thrusts her in, and shuts the door. 


Enter Sparkish avd Hajrcourt. 

What, all the lewd libertines of the town brought to my 
lodging by this easy, coxcomb I ’sdeath. I’ll not suffer it 

Sjtark. Heie, Harcourt, do you approve my choxe ? — 
[ThALirnEA] Dear little rogue, I told you I'd bring 
you acquainted with all my friends, the wits and — 

[Harcourt salutes her. 

Pinch Ay, they shall know her, as w'ell as you yourself 
will, I warrant you 

Fpark 'fliis is one of those, my pretty rogue, that are 
to dance at your wedding to-monow ; and him you must 
bid welcome ever, to what you and I have. 

Pmch. Monstrous ' [Aside. 

S/'ark. Ilarcouit, how dost thou like her, faith? Nay, 
dear, do not look di-wn , I should hate to have a wife of 
mine out of countenance at anything. 

Pinch, Wonderful! 


[Aside. 
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S^k. Tell 1 say, HoxccP^ lKilt dM thou lil^ 
her? Thoa hast staxed upon her en^t^ to r^ve 
me. ' . _ - • 

H«r. So infinitely well, that } eould wish I h^ a 

t Too^lhat^ight difier her in nothing Wt 

and enga|raent to you. 

SiTj Master Sparkish has often told me that 
Utintance were all wits and raillieurs, and now I 

No, by the univerae, madam, he does not rally 
now; you may believe him. I do assure you, he is the 
honestest, wwthiest, true-hearted gentlemen — a man of 
sueh perfect honour, he would say nothing to a lady he 
doesjn ot mean. 

PinA^ l*raising. another man to his mistress 1 [Aside. 
Har. Sir, you are so beyond expectation obliging, 
that — 

Spatk. Nay, egad, I am sure you do admire her ex- 
tremely,* I see’t in your eyes, — He does admire you, 
madam. — By the world, don’t you ? 

Har. Yes, above the world, or the most glorious part 
of it, her whole sex ; .and till now I never thought I 
should have envied you, or any man about to nuirry, 
but you have the best excuse for marriage I ever knew. 

A/i/A. Nay, now, sir, I’m satisfied you are of the society 
of the wits and raillieurs, sinqp you catmot spare your 
f riend, even when he is but too civil to you ; but the 
surest sign is. since you are an enemy to marriage, — for 
that L Jiear you hate as much as business or bad 
wine 

Har. i'ruly, madam, I was never an enemy to marriage 
till now, because marriage was never an enemy to me 
before. 

A/Rk. But why, sir, is maniage an enemy to you now ? 
Because it robs you of y^ friend here ? for you look 
upon a friend married, as one gone into a nitmagtery, 
that is, dead to the world. 
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beca iae jou many hiift ; I ae«, 
you. can. .gam JlV meanineT t do 
heartil y and openly, I wish it were in my power .to biiealr 
the match i Heavensjl wouid> 

^ark. Poor Frank ! 

AlifA. Would you be so unkind to me ? 

Har. No, no,' ’tu not because I would be unkind to 
you. 

Spark. Poor Frank ! no gad, ’tis only his kindness to 
me. 

Ptnch. Great kindness to you indeed ' Insensible fop, 
let a man make love to his wife to his face ! [Asu^e. 

Spark. Come, dear Frank, for all my wife there, that 
shall be, tEoii sTialt enjoy me somedmes, dear rogue. 
By my honour, we men of wit condole for our deceased 
brother in marriage, as much as for one dead m earnest : 
I think that was prettily said of me, ha, Harcourt ? — But 
come, Frank, be not melancholy for me. 

liar. No, t assure you, I am not melancholy for you. 

Spark. Pnthee Fmnk, dost think my wife that shall 
be there, a fine person ? 

liar. I could gaze upon her till I became as blind as 
you are. 

Spark. How as I am ? how ? 

Har. Because you are a lover, and true lovers are 
blind, stock blind. 

Spark. True, true j but by the w’orld she has wit too, 
as well as beauty : go, go with her into a comer, and 
try if she has wit ; talk to her anything, she's bashful 
before me. 

Har. Indeed if a woman warts wit m a comer, she 
has It nowhere. 

Alith. Sir, you dispose of me a little before your 
time — [Aside to Sparkish. 

Spark. Nay, nay, madam, let me have an earnest of 
your obedience, or — go, go, madam — 

[Harcourt courts Alithea asUe.^ 
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Pinch, ^ow, jir 1 if you are not concerned for.JJie 
honour of a wife, I am for that of a sister ; he shall not 
debauch her. Be a pander to your own wife ! bring men 
to her I let ’em male love before your face ! thrust ’en 
into aTcbrner together, then leave ’em in private ! is this 
your town wit and conduct ? 

S^ark. Ha * ha ' ha ! a silly wise rogue would maKe 
one laugh more than a stark fool, ha ' ha < I shall burst. 
Nay, you shall not disturb ’em , I’ll vex thee, by the world. 

\Struggles with Pinchwife to keep him from Har- 
COURT and Alithea. 

Alith. The writings are drawn, sir, settlements made , 
tis too late, sir, and past all revocation. 

Hqr. Then so is my death. 

Altih. I would not be unjust to him. 

Har. Then why to me so ? 

Alith. I have no obligation to you. 

Har. My love 

Alith. I had his before 

Har, You never had it ; he wants, you see, jealousy, 
the only infallible sign of it 

Alith. Love proceeds from esteem ; he cannot distrust 
my virtue ; besides, he loves me, or he would not marry 
me. 

Har. Marrying you is no more sign of his love thar 
bribing your woman, that he may marry you, is a sign of 
his generosity. Marriage is rather a sign of interest than 
t lavgj and he that marries a fortune covets a mistress, not 
loves her. But if you take marriage for a sign of love, 
take it from me immediately. 

Alith, No, now you have put a scruple in my head , 
but in short, sir, to end our dispute, I must many him. 
my reputation would suffer in the world else. 

Har. Noj if you do marry' him, with your paruoc, 
madam, your reputation suffers in the world, and you 
would be thought in necessity for a cloak. 

> Alith. Nay, now you are rude, sir.— Mr. Sparkish, 
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'^ay pome hither, your friend here is very troublesome, 
and very loving. 

Har. Hold ' hold ! — \Aside to Alithe^ 

finch. D’ye hear that? 

Spark. Why, d’ye think I’ll seem to be jealous, like a 
country bumpkin ? 

Pinch. No, rather be a cuckold, like a credulous cit. 

Har. Madam, you would not have been so little 
generous as to have told him. 

Ahth, Yes, since } ou could be so little generous as to 
wrong him. 

Har. Wrong him ! no nian can do’t, he’s beneath an 
injuiy : a bubble, a coward, a senseless idiot, a irretch so 
contemptible to all the world but you, that — 

Aliik. Hold, do not rail at him, for since he is like to 
be my husband, I am resolved to like him . nay, I think 
I am obliged to tell him you are not his friend. — Master 
Sparkish, Master Sparkish < 

Spark. What, what? — \To Harcouri.] Now, dear 
rogue, has not she ivit ? 

Har. Not so much as I thought, and hoped she had. 

[Speaks surlily. 

Ahth. Mr. Sparkish, do you bnng people to rail at you? 

Har. Madam — 

Spark. How > no ; but if he does rail at me, ’tis but in 
jest, I warrant ; what we wits do for one another, and 
never take any notice of it. 

Altih. He spoke so scurrilously of you, 1 had no 
patience to hear him ; besides, he has been making love 
to me. 

Har. True, damned tell-tale woman ! [Aside. 

Spark. Pshaw * to show his parts — we wits rail and 
make love often, but to show our parts ; as we have no 
affections, so we have no malice, we — 

Alith. He said you were a wetch below an injun — 

^ark. Pshaw’ 

Har. Damned, senseless, impudent, virtuous j^de 1 
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Wdl, Binee she won't let me ^ve_ she'll dctis good, 
she’ll make me ha^gjher. [AsHi. 

Alitk. A commm bubble — 

Pshaw • 

AlitE Acoa'ard— 

^ark. Pshaw, pshaw ' 

AUih. A senseless, drivelling idiot — 

i^ark. How I did he disparage my parts? Nay, then, 

i^ponoui’s concerned, 1 

world — brother, help me to kiU him — [AsNf] I may draw 
now, since we have the odds of him: — 'tis a good 
occasion, too, before my mistress — [OJin to draw. 

' Aim. Hold, hold ' 

S ^rk . What, what? 

'omikT \^Asi3e.'\ I must not let ’em kill the gentleman 
neither, for his kindness to me . I am so far from hating 
Tuirij' that I wish my gallant had his person and under- 
standing. Nay, if my honour— 

^ark. I’ll be thy death. 

AHth. Hold, hold ' Ipdeed, _^to teU^ the truth, the 
gentleman said after all, that what be spoke was but out 
of finendship to you. 

'Spatk. How ! say, I am, I am a fool, that is, no vrit, 
out of friendship to me ? 

Aim. Yes, to try whether I was concerned enough 
for you , and made love to me only to be satisfied of my 
virtue, for your sake. 

Har. Kmd, however. \Aside. 

Spark. Nay, if it were so, my dear rogue, I ask thee 
pardon ; but why would not you tell me so, faith ? 

Har. Because I did not think on’t, faith. 

Spark Come, Homer does not come ; Harcourt, let’s 
be gone to the new play. — Come, madam' 

Aim. I will not go, if you intend to leave me alone in 
the box, and run into the pit, as you use to do. 

.^ark. Pshaw ' I’ll leave Harcourt with you in the 
box to entertain you, and that’s as good ; if 1 sat in the 
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boK^ I gh onld Ijj c thought Bo Ju^ge tnit of tri mmin g^-— 
C<^ VWgi Harc^Jurtj le^ her down, 

[Exemt Spaskish, HXftcoURT, and Alithia. 

Pinch. Wdl, go thy ways, for the flower of the true 
/ town fops, such as spend their estates before they come 
to ’em, and are cuckolds before they’re married. But 
let me go look to my own freehold. — How ! 

Enter Lady Fidget, Mrs. Dainty Fidget, and Mrs. 

Squeamish. 

Lady Ftd. Your servant, sir : where is your lady ? We 
are come to wait upon her to the new play. 

Pinch. New play ' 

I^dy Ftd. And my husband will wait upon you 
presently. 

Pinch. {Aside.] Damn your civility. — {Aloud.] Madam, 
by no means j I will not see Sir Jasper here, till I have 
waited upon him at home ; nor shall my wife see you till 
she has waited upon your ladyship at your lodgings. 

Lady Fid. Now we are here, sir ? 

Ptnch. No, Madam. 

Mrs. Dam. Pray, let us see her. 

Mrs. Squeam. We will not stir till we see her. 

Pinch. [Aside.] A pox on you all ' — [Goes to the door, 
and returns.] She has locked the door, and is gone 
abroad. 

Lady Fid. No, you have locked the door, and she’s 
within. 

Mrs. Dain. They told us below she was here. 

Pnch. [Aside.] Will nothing do? — [Aloud.] Well, it 
must out then. To tell you the truth, ladies, which I was 
afraid to let you know before, lest it might endanger your 
lives, my wife has just now the small-pox come out upon 
her ; do not be frightened ; but pray be gone, ladies ; 
yon shall not stay here in danger of your lives ; pray get 
you gone, ladies. 

Lady Fid. No, no, we have all had ’em. 
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Mrs. Squeam, Alack, alack ! 

Mrs. Dain. Come, come, tre must see how it goes with 
her ; I understand the disease. 

Lady Fid. Come ' 

Pinch. [Aside.^ Well, there is no being too nard for 
women at their own weapon, lying, therefore I’ll quit the 
field. 

Mrs. Squeam. Here’s an example of jealousy ' 

Lady Fid. Indeed, as the world goes, I wonder thcic 
are no more jealous, since wives are so neglected. 

Mrs Dain. Pshaw > as the world goes, to what end 
should they be jealous ? 

Lady Fid. Foh ' ’tis a nasty world. 

Mrs. Squeam. That men of parts, great acquaintance, 
and quality, should take up with and spend themseh es 
and fortunes in keeping little playhouse creatures, foh ' 

Lady Fid. Nay, that women of understanding, great 
acquaintance, and gool quality, should fall a-keeping too 
of little creatures, foh ' 

Mrs. Squeam. Why, ’tis the men of (]iiality'i> fault , they 
never visit women of honour and reputation as they used 
to do ; and have not so much as common civility for 
ladies of our rank, but use us with the same indiffcrcncy 
and ill-breeding as if we were all married to ’em 

Lady Fui She says true ; ’tis an arrant shame women 
of quality should be so slighted; methinks birth— birth 
should go for something, I have known men admired, 
courted, and followed for their titles only. 

Mrs. Squeam. Ay, one would think men of honour 
should not love, no more than marry', out of their own 
rank. 

Mrs. Dam. Fy, fy, upon ’em ! they are come to think 
cross breeding for themselves best, as well as for their dogs 
and horses 

Lady Ftd They are dogs and horses foi’t. 

Mrs. Squeam. One would think, it not for love, loi 
vanity a little. 
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I.] the country wife. 

Mrs. Dain. Nay, they do satisfy their vanity upon us 
sometimes; and are kind to us m their report, telf all the 
world they lie with us. 

Lady Fid. Damned rascals, that we should be only 
wronged by ’em ! To report a man has had a person, 
when he has not had a person, is the greatest wrong in 
the whole world that can be done to a person. 

Mrs. Squtam. Well, 'tis an arrant shame noble persons 
should be so wronged and neglected. 

Lady Fid But still ’tis an arranter shame for a noble 
person to neglect her oivn honour, and defame her own 
noble person with little inconsiderable fellows, fbh ! 

Mrs Dam I suppose the enme against our honour is 
the same with a man of quality as with another. 

Lady Fid How 1 no sure, the man of quality is likest 
one’s husband, and therefore the fault should be the less. 

Mrs Dam But then the pleasure should be the less. 

Lady Fid. Vy, fy. fy, for shame, sister ! whither shall 
we ramble ? Be continent in your discourse, or I shall 
hate you 

Mis. Dam. Besides, an intrigue is so much the more 
notorious for the roan’s quality. 

Mrs. Squtam. ’'Fis true that nobody takes notice of a 
private man, and therefore with him ’tis more secret , anc 
the crime’s the less when ’tis not known 

Didy Fid. You say true ; I’faith, I think you are m the 
right on’t . 'tis not an injury to a husband, till it be an ^ 
injury to our honours , so that a woman of honour loses 
no honour with a private person; and to say truth — 

Mrs Dam. So, the little fellow is grown a private person 
— with her — \Apart to Mrs. Squeamish. 

Lady Fid. But still my dear, dear honour — 

Enter Sir Jasper Fidget, Horner, and Dorilant. 

Sir Jasp. Ky, iny dear, dear of honour, thou hast itill 
so much honour in thy mouth — 

Horn. That she has none elsewhere. 


[.lisiiif. 
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Lady Fid, Oh, what d’ye mean to bring in these upon 
us? 

Mrs. Dain. Foh I these are as bad as wits. 

Mrs. Squeam. Foh ' 

Lady Fid. Let us leave the room. 

Sir Jasp. Stay, stay; faith, to tell you the naked 
truth — 

Lady Ftd. Fy, Sir Jasper! do not use that word 
naked. 

Sir Jasp, Well, well, in short I have business at \Vhite- 
hall, and cannot go to the play with you, therefore woull 
have you go — 

Lady Ftd. With those two to a play ? 

Sir Jasp. No, not with t’other, but with Mr. Horner ; 
there can be no more scandal to go with him than with 
Mr. Tattle, or Master Limberham. 

Lady Fid. With that nasty fellow ' no— no. 

Sir Jasp. Nay, prithee, dear, hear me. 

[ Whispers to Lady Fidclt. 

Horn. Ladies — 

[Horner and Dorilani draw near Mrs. 

Squeamish and Mrs. Daintv Fidgei 

Mrs. Dam. Stand off. 

Mrs. Squeam. Do not approach us 

Mrs Dain, You herd with the wits, you are obscenity all 
over 

Mrs. Squeam. And I would as soon look upon a 
picture of Adam and Eve, without fig-leaves, as any of 
you, if I could help it , therefore keep off, and do not 
make us sick. 

Dor. What a devil are these? 

Horn. Why, these are pretenders to honour, as critics 
to wit, only by censuring others;' and as every raw, 
peevish, out-of-humoured, affected, dull, tea-drinking, 
arithmetical fop, sets up for a wit by railing at men of 
sense, so these for honour, by railing at the court, and 
ladies of as great honour as quality. 
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Sir Jasp. Horner, I must desire you to go 

vith these ladies to the play, sir. 

Horn. I, sir ? 

Sir Jasp. Ay, ay, come, sir. 

Horn. I must beg your pardon, sir, and theirs ; I will 
not be seen in women’s company in public again for the 
world. 

Str Jasp. Ha, ha, strange aversion > 

Mrs. Squeam. No, he’s for women’s company in 
private. 

Str Jasp. He— poor man — he — ha 1 ha ! ha < 

Mrs. Dam ’Tis a greater shame amongst lewd fellows 
to be seen in virtuous women’s company, than for the 
women to be seen with them. 

Horn. Indeed, madam, the time was I only hated 
virtuous women, but now I hate the other too , I beg 
your pardon, ladies. 

lady Ftd. You are very obliging, sir, because we would 
not be troubled with you. 

Sir /asp. In sober sadness, he shall go. 

Dor. Nay, if he wo’ not, I am ready to wait upon the 
ladies, and I think I am the fitter man. 

Str Jasp. You sir ' no, I thank you for that. Master 
Horner is a privileged man amongst the virtuous ladies, 
’twill be a great while before you are so ; he ' he I he ! he’s 
my wife’s gallant; he' he' he' No, pray withdraw, sir, for 
as I take it, the virtuous ladies have no business with 
you. 

Dor. And I am sure he can have none with them. 
’Tis strange a man can’t come amongst virtuous women 
now, but upon the same terms as men axe admitted into 
the Great Turk’s seraglio. But heavens keep me from 
being an ombre player with ’em ! — But where is Rnchwife ? 

\Extt 

Sir Jasp Come, come, man ; what, avoid the sweet 
society of womankind? that sweet, soft, gentle, tame, 
noble creatuK, woman, made for roan’s companion — . 
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Horn. So is that soft, gentle, tame, and more noble 
creature a gj^aniel, and has all their tricks ; can fawn, lie 
-down, suffer beating, and fawn the more ; barks at your 
friends when they come to see you, makes your bed hard, 
gives you fleas, and the mange sometimes. And all the 
difference is, the spaniel’s the more faithful animal, and 
fawns but upon one master. 

Sir Jasp. He ' he ! he ' 

' Mrs. Squeam. O the rude beast 1 

Mrs. Lain. Insolent brute * 

Lady Ftd. Brute ! stinking, mortified, rotten French 
wether, to dare — 

Sir Jasp. Hold, an’t please your ladyship. — For shame, 
Master Homer ' your mother was a woman — [Aside ] 
Now shall I never reconcile ’em. — [Aside to lady 
Fidget.] Hark you, madam, take my advice in your anger. 
You know you often want one to make up your drolling 
pack of ombre players, and you may cheat him easily , 
for a.'n iJA gwmestsx, aivd Iwes '{vlay. 

Besides, you know you have but two old civil gentlemen 
(with stinking breaths too) to wait upon you abroad; 
take in the third into your service. The other are but 
crazy , and a lady should have a supernumerary gentle- 
man-usher as a supernumerary coach-horse, lest some- 
times you should be forced to stay at home 

Lady Fid But are you suie he loves play, and has 
money ? 

Sir Jasp. He loves play as much as you, and has 
money as much as I. 

f^^jMdy Fid. Then I am contented to make him pay for 
,his ssuiTlhty- Money makes up in a measure all other 
wants in men. — Those whom we cannot make hold for 
gallants, we make fine. [Aside. 

Sir Jasp. [Aside] So, so; now to mollify, wheedle 
him.— [Aside to Hornfr.] Master Horner, will you 
never keep civil company ? methinks ’tis time now, since 
you ate only fit for them. Come, come, man, you must 
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e’en fall to visiting our wives, eating at our tables, drink- 
ing tea with our virtuous relations after dinner, dealing 
cards to ’em, reading plays and gazettes to ’em, picking 
fleas out of their smocks for ’em, collecting receipts, new 
songs, women, pages, and footmen for 'em. 

Horn. I hope they’ll afford me better employment, sir. 

Str /asp. He ! he ' he > 'tis fit you know your work 
before you come into your place. And since you are 
unprovided of a lady to flatter, and a good house to eat 
at, pray frequent mine, and call my wife mistress, and 
she shall call you gallant, according to the custom. 

Horn. Who, I ? 

.Sir Jasp. Faith, thou sha’t for my sake; come, for my 
sake only. 

Horn. For your sake — 

Sir Jasp. Come, come, here’s a gamester for you ; let 
him be a little familiar sometimes ; nay, what if a little 
rude ? Gamesters may be rude with ladies, you know. 

Lady Fid. Yes ; losing gamesters have a privilege with 
women. 

Horn. I always thought the contrary, that the winning 
gamester had most privilege with women ; for when you 
have lost your money to a man, you’ll lose anything you 
have, all you have, they say, and he may use you as he 
pleases 

Sir Jasp. He ' he ' he I well, win or lose, you shall 
have your liberty with her 

Lady Hi. As he behaves himself; and for your sake 
I’ll give him admittance and freedom. 

Horn. All sorts of freedom, madam ? 

Str Jasp. Ay, ay, ay, all sorts of freedom thou canst 
take. And so go to her, begin thy new employment ; 
wheedle her, jest with her, and be better acquainted one 
with another. 

Horn, [jiside.] I think I know her already , therefore 
may venture with her my secret for hers. 

[Horner and Lady Fidget whisper. 
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iSr/euR. Sister cuz, I have provided'an innocent pla^ 
fellow for you there. 

Mrs. Dain. Who, he ? 

Mrs. Squeam. There’s a playfellow, indeed 1 

Jasp. Yes sure. — What, he is good enough to play 
at cards, blbdman’s-buif, or the fool with, sometimes ! 

Mrs. Squeam, Foh .< well have no such playfellowa 

Mrs. Dain. No, sir ; you shan’t choose playfellows fof 
us, we thank you. 

Sir Jasp. Nay, pray hear me. [ IVAtspering to tAenl- 

Lady Fid. But, poor gentleman, could you be sO 
generous, so truly a man of honour, as for the sakes of us 
women of honour, to cause yourself to be reported nb 
man ? No man ' and to suffer yourself the greatest 
shame that could fall upon a man, that none might fall 
upon us women by your conversation ? but, indeed, sifi 
as perfectly, perfectly the same man as before your going 
into France, sir? as perfectly, perfectly, sir? 

Horn. As perfectly, perfectly, madam. Nay, I scorh 
you should take my word; I desure to be tried only* 
madam. 

Lady Fid. Well, that’s spoken again like a man of 
honour ; all men of honour desire to come to the test. 
But, indeed, generally you men report such things 
yourselves, one does not know how or whom to believe > 
and it is oome to that pass, we dare not take your words 
no more than your tailor’s, without some staid servant of 
yours be bound with you But I have so strong a faith 
in your honour, dear, dear, noble sir, that I’d forfeit mine 
for yours, at any time, dear sir 

Horn No, madam, you should not need to forfeit it foi^ 
me ; I have given you security already to save you harm- 
less, my late reputation being so well known in the world* 
madam. 

Lady Fid But if upon any future falling-out, or upod 
a suspicion of my taking the trust out of your hands, to 
employ some other, you yourself should betray your trust* 
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dear sir? I mean, if you’ll give me leave 
obscenely, you might tell, dear ot. 

ffffrn. If I did, nobody would believe me. The 
reputation of impotency is as hardly recovered again in 
.the world as that of cowardice, dear madam. 

La^ Fid. Nay, then, as one may say, you nu^ do 
your worst, dear, dear sir. 

Sir Jasp. Come, is your ladyship reconciled to him 
yet ? have you agreed on matters ? for I must be gone to 
Whitehall. 

Lady Fid. IVhy, indeed, Su* Jasper, Master Homer is 
a thousand, thousand times a better man than 1 thought 
him. Cousin Squeamish, sbter Dainty, I can name him 
now. Truly, not long ago, you know, I thought his very 
name obscenity , and I would as soon have lain with him 
as have named him. 

Sir Jasp. Very likely, poor madam. 

Mrs Datn. I believe it 

Mrs Sgueam. No doubt on’L 

Sir Jasp. Well, well — that your ladyship is as virtuous 
as any she, I know, and him all the town knows — he ' he ! 
he ' therefore now you like him, get you gone to your 
business together, go, go to your business, I say, pleasure, 
whilst I go to my pleasure, business. 

Lady Fid. Come, then, dear gallant 

Horn, Come away, my dearest mistress. 

Sir Jasp So, so j why, ’tis as I’d have it. [Exit. 

Ham. And as I’d have it 

Lady Fid. Who for his business from his wife will run, 
Takes the best care to have her business done 

[Exeunt, 



ACT THE THIRD. 

SCENE l.—A Room tn Pinchwife’s House 

Authea and'ili.s%. PiNCHWiir 

LITH. Sister, what ails you? you arc 
grown melancholy. 

! Mrs. Pinch Would it not make any 
one melancholy to see you go every 
day fluttering about abroad, whilst I 
must stay at home like a poor lonely 
sullen bird in a cage ? 

Alith Ay, sister ; but you came young, and just from 
the nest to your cage • so that I thought you liked it, and 
could be as cheerful in’t as others that took their flight 
themselves early, and are hopping abroad in the ojien 
air. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, I confess I was quiet enough till my 
husband told me what pure lives the London ladies live 
abroad, with their dancing, meetings, and junketings, and 
dressed every day in their best gowns; and I warrant 
vou, play at nine-pins every day of the week, so they do. 

Enter PmcHWitE. 

Pinch. Come, what’s here to do ? you arc putting the 
town-pleasures in her head, and setting her a-longing. 

Alith. Yes, after nine-pins. You suffer none to give 
her those longings you mean but younelf. 

Pinch. 1 tell her of the vanities of the town like a 

confessor. 

* 
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Alith. A confessor ! just such a confessor as he that, 
by forbidding a silly ostler to grease the horse’s teeth, 
taught him to do’t 

Pinch. Come, Mrs. Flippant, good precepts axe lost 
when bad examples are still before us • the libCTty you 
take abroad makes her hanker after it, and out of humour 
at home. Poor wretch ! she desired not to come to 
London ,* I would bring her. 

AMh. Very well. 

Pinch. She has been this week in town, and never de- 
sired till this afternoon to go abroad. 

Alith. Was she not at a play yesterday > 

Htuh. Yes , but she ne’er asked me, I was myself the 
cause of her going. 

Ahth. Then if she ask you again, you are the cause of 
her asking, and not my example. 

Pinch. Well, to-morrow night I shall be rid of you , 
and the next day, before ’tis light, she and I’ll be nd of 
the town, and my dreadful apprehensions. — Come, be not 
melancholy , for thou sha’t go mto the country after 
to-morrow, dearest 

Alith. Great comfort ' 

Mrs Pinch. Pish ' what d’ye tell me of the country for ? 

Pinch. How’s this ' what, pish at the country ? 

Mrs Pinch. Let me alone , I am not well. 

Pinch. O, if that be all — ^what ails my dearest ? 

Mrs Pinch Truly, I don't know ; but I have not been 
well since you told me there was a gallant at the play in 
love with me 

Pinch. Ha'— 

Ahth. That’s by my example too ' 

Pinch. Nay, if you are not well, but are so concerned, 
because a lewd fellow chanced to lie, and say he liked 
you, you'll make me sick too. 

Mrs. Pinch Of what sickness ? 

Pinih. O, of that which is worse than the ^.ilague, 
jealousy. 
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Mis, Ptneh. Pidi, you jeer! I’m sure' then’s no such 
disease m our receipt-book at home. 

Pinch. No, thou never mefst with it, poor innocent.—. 
Well, if thou cuckold me, 'twill be my own fault— for 
cuckolds and bastards are generally makers of their own 
fortune. ‘ [Aside. 

Mrs. Pinch. Well, but pray, bud, let’s go to a play to- 
night 

Pinch. ’Tis just done, she comes from it But why are 
you so eager to see a play ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Faith, dear, not that I care one pin for 
their talk there , but I like to look upon the player-men, 
and would see, if I could, the gallant you say loves me : 
that’s all, dear bud. 

Pinch. Is that all, dear bud ? 

Alith, This proceeds from my example * 

Mrs. Pinch. But if the play be done, let’s go abrord, 
however, dear bud. 

Pinch. Come have a little patience and thou shalt go 
into the countiy on Friday. 

Mrs. Pinch Therefore I would see first some sights to 
tell my neighbours of Nay, I will go abroad, that’s once. 

Alith. I’m the cause of this desire too ' 

Pinch But now I think on’t, who, who was the cause 
of Homer’s commg to my lodgings to-day? That was 
you. 

Alith. No, you, because you would not let him see 
your handsome wife out of your lodging. 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, O Lord ! did the gentleman come 
hither to see me indeed ? 

Pinch. No, no — You are not the cause of that damned 
question too. Mistress Alithea ^—[Aside^ Well, she’s in 
the right of it. He is in love with my wife — and comes 
after her — ’tis so— but I’ll nip his love in the bud ; lest 
he should follow us into the country, and break his 
chariot-wheel near our house, on purpose for an excuse 
to come to’t But I think I know the town. 
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Mrs. Pinch. Come, pny, bud, let’s go abroad before 
’lls late •, for I will go, that’s flat and plain. 

Pinch. [Asidt.^ So i the obstinacy already of the town- 
wife ; and I must, whilst she’s here, humour her like one. 
— [Aimd.] Sister, how shall we do, that she may not be 
seen, or known ? 

A/iih. Let her put on her masL 

Pinch Pshaw! a mask makes people but the more 
inquisitive, and is as ridiculous a disguise as a stage- 
beard : her shape, stature, habit will be known. And if 
we should meet with Homer, he would be sure to take 
acquaintance with us, must wish her joy, kiss her, talk to 
her, leer upon her, and the devil and all. No, I’ll not 
use her to a mask, ’tis dangerous , for masks have made 
more cuckolds than the best faces that ever were known. 

A/tih. How will you do then ? 

A/rs. Pinch. Nay, shall we go ? The Exchange will 
be shut, and I have a mind to see that 

Pinch. So — I have it — I’ll dress her up in the suit we 
are to carry down to her brother, little Sir James ; nay, I 
understand the town-tricks. Come, let’s go dress her. 
A mask' no — a woman masked, like a covered dish, 
gives a man cunosity and appetite ; when, it may be, 
uncovered, 'twould turn his stomach . no, no. 

Alith. Indeed your comparison is something a greasy 
one : but I had a gentle gallant used to say, A ^auty 
masked, like the sun in eclipse, gathers together more 
gazers than if it shined out. \Exeunt. 



SCENE II — The Neiv Exchange. 

Enter Hokner, Harcourt, and DoRliANT. 

Dor. Engaged to women, and not sup with us ' 

Horn. Ay, a pox on ’em all ' 

Har, You were much a more reasonable man in tlfe 
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morning, and had as noble resolutions against ’em, as a 
widower of a week’s liberty. 

Dor. Did 1 ever think to see you keep company with 
women in vain ? 

Horn. In vain ; no — ’tis smce I can’t love ’em, to be 
revenged on ’em. 

Har. Now your sting is gone, you looked in the box 
amongst all those women like a drone in the hive ; all 
upon you, shoved and ill-used by ’em all, and thrust from 
one side to t’other. 

Dor. Yet he must be buzzing amongst ’em still, like 
other beetle-headed liquorish drones. Avoid ’em, and 
hate ’em, as they hate you 

Horn Because I do hate ’em, and would hate ’em yet 
more. I’ll frequent ’em. You may see by marriage, 
nothing makes a man hate a woman more than her 
constant conversation. In short, I converse with ’em, 
as you do with rich fools, to laugh at ’em and use ’em 
ill. 

Dor But I would no more sup with women, unless I 
could lie with ’em, than sup with a rich coxcomb, unless 
I could cheat him. 

Horn. Yes, I have known thee sup with a fool for his 
drinking ; if he could set out your hand that way only, 
you were satisfied, and if he were a wine-swallowing 
mouth, ’ twas enough. 

Har Yes, a man drinks often with a fool, as he tosses 
with a marker, only to keep his hand in use But do the 
ladies drink ? 

Horn. Yes, sir \ and I shall have the pleasure at least 
of laying ’em flat with a bottle, and bring as much scandal 
that way upon ’em as formerly t’other. 

Har Perhaps you may prove as weak a brother among 
'em that way as t’other. 

Dor. Foh t drinking with women is as unnatural as 
scolding with ’em. But ’tis a pleasure of decayed forni- 
cators, and the basesC way of quenching love. 
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Har. Nay, ’tis drovniing love, instead of quenching it 
But leave us for civil women too ! 

Dor. Ay, when he can't be the better for ’em. We 
hardly pardon a man that leaves his fnend for a wench, 
and that’s a pretty lawful calL 

Horn. Faith, I would not leave you for ’em, if they 
would not drink. 

Dor. Who would disappoint his company at Lewis’s 
for a gossiping ? 

Har. Foh ! Wine and women, good apart, together are 
as nauseous as sack and sugar. But hark you, sir, before 
you go, a little of your advice ; an old maimed general, 
when unfit for action, is fittest for counsel. I have other 
designs upon women than eating and drinkmg with tliem , 
I am in love with Sparkish’s mistress, whom he is to many 
to-morrow : now how shall I get her ? 

Enter Sparkish, looking about. 

Horn Why, here comes one will help you to her. 

Har. He ' he, I tell you, is my rival, and will hinder 
my love. 

Horn No ; a foolish rival and a jealous husband 
assist their rival’s designs ; for they are sure to make 
their women hate them, which is the first step to their 
love for another man. 

Har But I cannot come near his mistress but in his 
company. 

Horn. Still the better for you ; for fools are most easily 
cheated when they themselves are accessaries : and he is 
to be bubbled of his mistress as of his money, the 
common mistress, by keeping him company. 

Spark. Who is that that is to be bubbled ? Faith, let 
me snack ; 1 han’t met with a bubble since Christmas. 
'Gad, I think bubbles are like their brother woodcocks, 
go out with the cold weather. 

Har. A pox 1 he did not hear all, I hope. 

\Apart to Hornek. 
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Spark. Come, you bubbling rogues you, where do we 
sup? — Oh, Harcourt, my mistress tells me you have 
been making fierce love to her all the play long : ha 1 
ha ! — But I — 

Har. I make love to her ' 

Spark. Nay, I forgive thee, for I think I know thee, 
and I know her ; but I am sure I know myself. 

Har. Did she tell you so? I see all w omen, jire like 
these of the Ex chanee : who , to enhanc e the pri ze of 
their commodities, report to their fond customers offers 
, which were never mad e *em.' ' 

Horn. Ay, women are apt to tell before the intrigue, 
as men after it, and so show themselves the vainer sex. 
But hast thou a mistress, Sparkish ? Tis as hard for me 
to believe it, as that thou ever hadst a bubble, as you 
bragged just now. 

spark. O, your servant, sir ; are you at your raillery, 
sir? But we are some of us beforehand with you to4ay 
at the play The wits were something bold with you, 
sir ; did you not hear us laugh > 

Horn. Yes ; but I thought you had gone to plays, to 
laugh at the poet’s wit, not at your own. 

Spark. Your servant, sir • no, I thank you. ’Gad I go 
to a play as to a country treat ; I carry my own wine to 
one, and my own wit to t’other, or else I’m sure I should 
not be merry at either. And the reason why we are so 
often louder than the players, is, because W'e think we 
speak more wit, and so become the poet’s rivals in his 
audience . for to tell you the truth, we hate the silly 
rogues , nay, so much, that wc find fault even with their 
bawdy upon the stage, whilst we talk nothing else m the 
pit as loud 

Horn. But why shouldst thou hate the silly poets? 
Thou hast too much wit to be one ; and they, like 
whores, are only hated by each other ; and thou dost 
scorn writing, I’m sure. 

Spark. Yes ; I’d have you to know I scorn writing v 
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but women, women, that make men do all fodish things, 
make ’em write songs toa Eveiybody does it ’Tis 
even as common with lovers, as playing with fans ; and 
you can no more help rhyming to your Phillis, than 
drinking to your Phillis. 

Yar, Nay, poetiy in love is no more to be avoided 
than jealousy. 

Dor. But the poets damned your songs, did they ? 

Spark. Damn the poets ! they have turned 'em into 
burlesque, as they call it T hat burlesque is a hocus - 
pocus trick they have ^ ot. which, by the virtue of Hictius 
doetius topsy turvy, t hey m ake^ a wise and witty man in 
t he world, a fool upn n thp sragi» y ou know not how : and 
'tis therefore I hate ’em too, for I know not but it may 
be my om case j for they’ll put a man into a play for 
looking asquint Their predecessors were contented to 
make serving-men only then stage-fools : but these rogues 
must have gentlemen, with a pox to ’em, nay, knights ; 
and, inileedr you shall har dly raa i fiwJ iipnn 
hii^ he’s a knight And to tell you the truth, they have 
kept me these six years from being a knight in earnest, 
for fear of being knighted in a play, and dubbed a fool.'^ 

Dor. Blame ’em not, they must follow their copy, the 
age 

Har. But why shouldst thou be afraid of being in a 
play, nho expose yourself every day in the play-houses, 
and at public places ? 

Horn. ’Tis but being on the stage, instead of standing 
on a bench in the pit. 

Dor. Don’t you give money to painters to draw you 
like ? and are you afraid of your pictures at length in a 
playhouse, where all your mistresses may see you ? 

Spark. A pox ' painters don’t draw the small-pox or 
pimples in one’s face. Come, damn all your silly authors 
whatever, all books and booksellers, by the world ; and 
all readers, courteous or uncourteous 1 

,J5Sy. But who cotnes here, Spajkish ? 
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Enter Pinchwife and Mrs. Pinchwife in man’s c/otAes, 
Alithea and Lvov. 

Spark. Oh, hide me ! There’s my mistress too. 

[Sparkish hides himself behind Harcourt. 

Har. She sees you. 

Spark. But I will not see her. Tis time to go to 
Whitehall, and I must not fail the drawing-room. 

Har. Pray, first carry me, and reconcile me to hei 

Spark. Another time. Faith, the king will have 
supped. 

Har. Not with the worse stomach for thy absence 
Thou art one of those fools that think their attendance 
at the king’s meals as necessary as his physicians, when 
you are more troublesome to him than his doctors or his 
dogs 

Spark. Pshaw i I know my interest, sir. Prithee hide 
me. 

Horn. Your servant, Pinchwife. — What, he knows us 
not ' 

Pimh Come along \To his Wife aside 

Afn. Pinch. Pray, have you any ballads ? give me si\- 
penny worth 

Bookseller. We have no ballads 

Mrs Pinch Then give me “ Covent Garden Drollery, ’ 
and a play or two — Oh, here’s “ Tarugo’s Wiles,” and 
“ The Slighted Maiden ” , ' I’ll have them 

Pinch. No , plays are not for your reading. Come 
along , will you discover yourself? \Apatt to hir. 

Horn. Who is that pretty youth with him, Sparkish ? 

1 “ Covent Garden Drolery, Or a Colection of all ihe Choice 
Songs, Poems, Prologues, and bpilogues (Sung and Spoken at 
Courts and Theaters) never in Print before Written by the re 
fined'st Witts of the Age And Collected by R[ichard] B[rome] 
Servant to His Majestie London, Printed for James Magnes neer 
the Piazra m Russel-Strcct, 167a ” — Tamm's iViks, tt the C^te 
House , a comedy by .Sir Thomas St. .Serle, produced in 1668 — 
I he Slighted Maid, a comedy by Sir Robert Stapleton, produced in 
1663. 
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Spatk I believe his wife's brother, because he’s some* 
thing like her but I never saw her but once. 

Horn Extremely handsome , I have seen a face like 
It too. Let us follow ’em. 

{^Exeunt Pinchwife, Mrs Pinchwife, Alithea, 
andlAtCf , Horner fl«rfD0RiL\NTyi>//i7Z£/. 
t/t^ them. 

Hat Come, Sparkish, your mistress saw you, and will 
oe angry you go not to her. Besides, I would fain be 
reconciled to her, which none but you can do, dear 
friend. 

Spark Well, that’s a better reason, dear fnend. I 
would not go near her now for her’s or my own sake ; 
but I can deny you nothing for though I have known 
thee a great while, never go, if I do not love thee as well 
.IS a new acquaintance 

Har I am obliged to you indeed, dear friend I 
would b- well with her, only to be well with thee still ^ 
fur these ties to w ives usually dissolve all ties to friends 
I would be contented she should enjoy you a-mghts, but 
I would hive you to my self a days as I have had, dear 
friend 

SparK And thou shalt enjoy me a-days, dear, dear 
friend, never stir and I’ll be duorced from her, sooner 
than from thee Come along. 

Har [AuL ] So, we are hard put to’t, when we make 
our rnal our jirocurcr , but neither she nor her brother 
w ould let me come near her now When all’s done, a 
rival IS the best cloak to steal to a mistress under, with- 
^ out suspicion , and w'hen we have once got to her as we 
desire, we throw him off like other clo.aks 

[Exit Spvrmsh, Harcouri following him. 

Pivciiwii 1 and Mrs. Pinchwifi 

Pinch. {To Aiithi \] Sistei, if you will not go, we 
liittst leave you —[/fWi ] The fool her galhnt and she 
wiil muster up all the ymung sauntOers ol this place, aud 
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they will leave their dear sempstresses to follow us. What 
a swarm of cuckolds and cuckold-makers are here 1— 
Come, let’s be gone, Mistress Margery. 

Mrs. Pinch, Don’t you believe that ; I han’t half my 
bellyfull of sights yet. 

Pineh. Then walk this way. 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what a power of brave signs are 
here ! stay — the Bull’s-Head, the Ra'n’s-Head, and the 
Stag’S-Head, dear — 

Pinch. Nay, if every husband’s proper sign here were 
visible, they would be all alike. 

Mrs. Ptnch. What d’ye mean by that, bud ? 

Pinch. ’Tis no matter — no matter, bud. 

Mrs Pinch. Pray tell me : nay, I will know. 

Ptnch. They would be all Bulls, Stags, and jRams- 
heads. [Exeunt Pinchwife and Mrs. Pinch wife. 

Rc-enUr SPARKihH, Harcourt, Alithea, and Lvov, 
at the other side. 

Spark. Come, dear madam, for my sake you shall be 
reconciled to him. 

Aiith. For your sake I hate him. 

Har. That’s something too cruel, madam, to hate me 
for his sake. 

Sparh. Ay indeed, madam, too, too cruel to me, to 
hate my friend for my sake. 

Alith. I hate him because he is your enemy , and you 
ought to hate him too, for making love to me, if you love 
me. 

f Spark. That’s a good one ' I hate a man for loving 
you ! If he did love you, ’tis but what he can’t help ; 
and ’tis your fault, not his, if he admires you. I hate a 
man for being of my opinion 1 I’ll n’er do’t, by the world. 

Alith. Is It for your honour, or mine, to suffer a man 
to make love to me, who am to marry you to-morrow ? 

l^ark. Is it for your honour, or mine, to have me 
jealous ? Vfhat he i^es love to you, is a sign you are 
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handsome ; and that 1 am not jealous, is a sign you are 
virtuous. That I think is for your honou^ 

Alith. But ’tis your honour too 1 am concerned for. 

Har. But why, dearest madam, will you be more 
concerned for his honour than he is himself? Let his 
honour alone, for my sake and his. He! he has no 
honour — 

Spark, How’s that ? 

Har. But what my dear friend can guard himself. 

Spark, O ho — that’s right again. 

Har. Your care of his honour argues his neglect of it, 
which IS no honour to my dear friend here. Therefore 
once more, let his honour go which way it will, dear 
madam. 

Spark Ay, ay, were it for my honour to marry a 
woman whose virtue I suspected, and could not trust her 
in a friend’s hands ? 

Ahth. Are you not afraid to lose me ? 

Har He afraid to lose you, madam 1 No, no — ^you may 
see how the most estimable and most glorious creature 
in the world is valued by him Will you not see it ? 

Spark. Right, honest Frank, I have that noble value 
for her that I cannot be jealous of her. 

Ahth. You mistake him. He means, you care not for 
me, nor who has me. 

Spark. Lord, madam, I see you are jealous ! Will you 
vrest a poor man’s meaning from his words ? 

Altih. You astoni sh me, sir, with your want of jealousy . 

Spark. And you make me giddy, madam, with your 
jealousy and fears, and virtue and honour. ’Gad, I see 
virtue makes a woman as troublesome as a little reading 
cr learning. 

Ahth Monstrous ! 

Ltuy. Well, to see what easy husbands these women of 
quality can meet with I a jxior chambermaid can never 
have such ladylike luck. Besides, he’s thrown away upon 
hei. She’ll make no use of her fortune, her blessing, 
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none to a gentleman, for a pure cuckold ; for it requires 
good breeding to be a cuckold. [Aside. 

Alith. I tell you then plainly, he pursues me to marry 
me. 

Spark. Pshaw ! 

Har. Come, madam, you see you strive in vain to make 
him jealous of me. My dear friend is the kindest creature 
in the world to me. 

Spark. Poor fellow ' 

Har. But his kindness only is not enough for me, 
without your favour, your good opinion, dear madam : 
’tis that must perfect my happiness. Good gentleman 
he believes all I say : would you would do so * Jealous 
of me * I would not wrong him nor you for the world. 

Spark. Look you there. Hear him, hear him, and do 
not walk away so. [Alithe\ walks carelessly to and fro, 

Har. I love you, madam, so — 

Spark. How’s that ? Nay, now you begin to go too far 
indeed. 

Har So much, I confess, I say, I love you, that I would 
not have you miserable, and cast yourself away upon so 
unworthy and inconsiderable a thing as what you see here 
[Clapping his hand on his breast, points at Sparkish. 

Spark. No, faith, I believe thou wouldst not : now his 
meaning is plain ; but I knew before thou wouldst not 
wrong me, nor her. 

Har. No, no. Heavens forbid the glory of her sex 
should fall so low, as into the embraces of such a con- 
temptible wretch, the least of mankind — my friend here — 
I injure him ' [Embracing Sparkish. 

Alith. Very well. 

Spark. No, no, dear friend, I knew it. — Madam, you 
see he will rather wrong himself than me, in giving him- 
self such names. 

Alith. Do not } ou understand him yet ? 

Spark. Yea how modestly he speaks of himself, poor 
fellow ! 
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Alith. Mcthinks he speaks impudently of yourself, 
since — ^before yourself too; insomuch that I can no longer 
suffer his scurrilous abusiveness to you, no more than his 
love to me. {Offers to go. 

Spark. Nay, nay, madam, pray stay— his love to you I 
Lord, madam, has he not spoke yet plain enough ? 

Alith. Yes, indeed, I should think so. 

Spark. Well then, by the world, a man can't speak 
civilly to a woman now, but presently she says, he makes 
love to her. Nay, madam, you shall stay, with your 
pardon, since you have not yet understood him, till he 
has made an eclaircissement of his love to you, that is, 
what kind of love it is. Answer to thy catechism, friend; 
do 3 ’ou love my mistress here ? 

liar Yes, I wish she would not doubt it 

Spark. But how do you love her ? 

Har. With all my soul. 

Ahth. I thank him, methinks h& speaks plain enough 
now. 

Spark [To Aliihea ] You are out still. — But with what ' 
kind of love, Harcourt? 

Har. With the best and the truest love in the world. 

Spark. Look you tliere then, that is with no matrimo- 
nial love, I’m sure. 

Ahth. How’s that? do you say matrimonial love is not 
best? 

Spatk. 'Gad, I went too far ere I was aware. But speak 
for thyself, Harcourt, you said you would not wrong me 
nor her. 

liar. No, no, madam, e’en take him for Heaven’s sake. 

Spark. Look you there, madam. 

Har. Who should in all justice be yours, he that loves 
you most [C7<^r his hand on his breast. 

Ahth. Look you there, Mr. Spaikish, who’s that ? 

Spark. Who should it be ? — Go on, Harcourt. 

Har. Who loves you more than women titles, or 
fortune fools. • \ Points at Sfarki§h. 
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^ark. Look you there, he means me still, tot he 
points at me. 

Alith, Ridiculous ! 

ffar. Who can only match your faith and constancy in 
love. 

Spark. Ay. 

Har. Who knows, if it be possible, how to value so 
much beauty and virtue. 

Spark, Ay. 

JHar. Whose love can no more be equdled in the world, 
than that heavenly form of yours. 

Spark, No. 

Har Who could no mwe suffer a rival, than your 
absence, and yet could no more suspect your virtue, than 
his own constancy in his love to you. 

Spark, No. 

Har. Who, m fine, loves you better than his eyes, that 
first made him love you. 

Spark. Ay— Nay, madam, faith, you shan’t go till — 

Alifh. Have a care, lest yon make me stay too long. 

Spark But till he has saluted you ; that I may be 
assured you are friends, after his honest advice and 
declaration. Come, pray, madam, be friends with him. 

Re-enter Pinchwife and Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Alith. You must pardon me, sii, that I am not yet so 
obedient to you. 

Pinch AVhat, invite your wife to kiss men? Monstrous t 
are you not ashamed ? I will never forgive you. 

Spark. Arc you not ashamed, that I should have more 
confidence in the chastity of your family than you have ? 
^You must not teach me, I am a man of honour, sir, though 
I am frank and free , I am frank, sir — 

Pinch. Very frank, sir, to share your wife with your 
friends. 

Spark. He is an humble, menial friend, such as recon. 
dips the differences of the marriage bed ; you know man 
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and wife do not always agree; I design him for that us^ 
therefore would have him well with my wife. 

Pinch. A menial friend 1— you will get a great many 
menial fiiends, by showing your wife as you do. 

Spark. What then ? It may be I have a pleasure in’t, 
as I have to show fine cloths at a play-house, the first day, 

' and count money before poor rogues. 

Pinch. He that shows his wife or money, will be in 
danger of having them borrowed sometimes. 

Spark. I love to be envied, and would not many a wife 
that I alone could love ; loving alo Q£_is as du H eating ' 
alone . Is it not a frank age ? and I am a frank person 
and to tell you the truth, it may be, I love to have.rirals 
in a wife, they make her seem to a man still but as a kept 
liil^ess ; and so good night, for I must to Whitehall — 
Madam, I hope you are now reconciled to my friend ; and ' 
so I wish you a good night, madam, and sleep if you 
can : for to-morrow you know I must visit you early with 
a canonical gentleman. Good night, dear Harcourt. 

\Exit. 

Har. Madam, I hope you will not refuse my visit to- 
morrow, if it should be earlier with a canonical gentleman 
than Mr. Sparkish’s. 

Pinch. This gentlewoman is yet under my care, there- 
fore you must yet forbear your freedom with her, sir. 

[Corning between Alithea and Harcourt. 

Har. Must, sir? 

Ptneh. Yes, sir, she is my sister. 

Har. Tis well she is, sir — ^for I must be her servant, 
sir. — Madam — 

Pttuk. Come away, sister, we had been gone, if it had 
not been for you, and so avoided these lewd rake-hells, 
who seem to haunt us. 

Re-enter Horner and Dorilamt. 

Horn. How now, Pinchwife 1 

Ptttch. Your servant. 
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Horn What ! I see a little time in the countiy makes 
a man turn wild and unsociable, and only fit to converse 
with his horses, dogs, and his herds. 

Pinch. I have business, sir, and must mmd it ; your 
business is pleasure, therefore you and I must go different 
ways. 

Horn. Well, you may go on, but this pretty young 
gentleman — [ Takes hold of Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Har. The lady — 

Dor. And the maid — 

Horn Shall stay inth us ; for 1 suppose their business 
is the same with ours, pleasure 

Pinch. ’Sdeath, he knows her, she carries it so sillily ! 
yet if he does not, I should be more silly to discover it 
.first {Aside. 

AlUh. Pray, let us go, sir. 

Pinch Come, come — 

Horn. [To Mrs. Pinchwife. J Had you not rather stay 
with us ? — Prithee, Pinchwife, who is this pretty young 
gentleman ? 

Pinch One to whom I’m a guardian.— I wish 
1 could keep her out of your hands. 

Horn. Who is he ? I never saw anything so pretty m 
all niy life 

Pinch Pshaw ' do not look upon him so much, he’s a 
poor bashful youth, you’ll put him out of countenance — 
Come away, brother. [Offers to take her away. 

Horn. O, your brother ' 

Pinch. Yes, my wife’s brother — Come, come, she’ll 
stay supper for us. 

Horn. I thought so, for he is very like her I saw you 
at the play with, whom I told you I was in love with. 

Mrs. Pinch. [Aside."] O jeminy ' is that he that was m 
love wiih me ? I am glad on’t, I voiv, for he’s a curious 
fine gentleman, and 1 love him already, too— fy;) 
Pinchwife.] Is this he, bud ? 

.Pinch. Come away,< come away. [To his Wife. 
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Horn. Why, what haste are you in ? why wont you let 
me talk with him ? * 

Finch. Because youll debauch him ; he’s yet >oung 
and innocent, and I would not have him debauched for 
anything in the world. — \Aside ] How she gazes on him i 
the devil ' 

Horn. Harcourt, Uonlant, look you here, this is the 
likeness of that dowdy he told us of, his wife ; did you 
ever see a lovelier creature ? The rogue has reason to be 
jealous of his wife, since she is like him, for she w'ould 
make all that sec her in love with her. 

Har And, as I remember now, she is as like him here 
as can be. 

Dor She is indeed very pretty, if she be like him. 

Horn Very pretty ? a very pretty commendation ' — 
she IS a glorious creature, beautiful beyond all things 1 
ever beheld. 

Pinch. So, so 

Har. More beautiful than a poet’s first mistress oi 
imagination 

Horn Or another man’s last mistress of flesh and 
blood. 

Mrs. Ptneh Nay, now you jeer, sir , pray don’t jeer 
me. 

Pinch. Come, come. — \^Asidei\ By Heavens, she’ll 
discover herself ' 

Horn. I speak of your sister, sir 

Pinch. Ay, but saying she was handsome, if like him, 
made him blush — [Aside.'\ I am upon a rack ' 

Horn. Methinks he is so handsome he should not be 
a man 

Pinch \Astde ] O, there ’tis out ' he has discovered 
her > I am not able to suffer any longer. — \To his Wife ] 
Come, come away, I say. 

Horn Nay, by j our leave, sir, he shall not go yet — 
[Aside to them. "I Harcourt, Donlant, let us torment this 
jealous rogue a litt’e. 

Wyiiualry. 
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liar. Dor. How? 

Horn, ni show you. 

Pineh. Come, pray let him go, I cannot stay fooling 
any longer ; I tell you his sister stays supper for us. 

Horn. Does she ? Come then, we’ll dl go to sup with 
he and thee. 

Ptnch. No, now I thmk on’t, having stayed so long for 
Us, I warrant she’s gone to bed. — [Aside."] I wish she and 
I were well out of their hands. — [To his Wife.] Come, 
I must rise early to-morrow, com& 

Horn Well then, if she be gone to bed, I wish her and 
you a good night But pray, young gentleman, present 
my hiunble service to her. 

Mrs. Pinch. Thank you heartily, sir. 

Pinch. [Aside.] ’Sdeath, she will discover herself yet in 
spite of me — [A/oud.] He is something more civil to 
you, for your kindness to his sister, than I am, it seems. 

Horn. Tell her, dear sweet little gentleman, for all yout 
brother there, that you have revived the love I had for 
her at first sight in the playhouse 

Mrs. Pinch But did you love her indeed, and indeed ? 

Pinch, [Aside.] So, so. — [Aloud.] Away, I say. 

Horn. Nay, stay. — Yes, indeed, and Indeed, pray 
do you tell her so, and give her this kiss from me. 

[Kisses her. 

Pinch. [Aside ] 0 Heavens • what do I suffer ? Now 
'tis too plain he knows her, and yet — 

Horn. And this, and this — [Kisses her again. 

Mrs. Pinch. What do you kiss me for ? I am no 
woman. 

Pinch. [Aside.] So, there, 'tis out. — [Aloud.] Come, I 
cannot, nor will stay any longer. 

Horn. Nay, they shall send your lady a kiss too. Here, 
Harcourt, Donlant, will you not ? [They kiss her. 

Pineh. [Aside ] How ' do I suffer this ? Was I not 
accusing another just now for this rascally patience, in 
permitting his wife to be kissed before his face ? Ten 
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thousand ulcers gnaw away their lips. — \_Aloud.'\ Coma, 
come. 

Horn. Good night, dear little gentleman; madam, 
good night : farewell, Pinchwife. — \Apart to Harcourt 
and Dorilant.] Did not I tell you I would raise his 
jealous gall ? 

[Exeunt Hornee, Harcourt and Dorilant. 

Pinch. So, they are gone at last ; stay, let me see first 
if the coach be at this door. [Exit. 

Re-enter Horner, Harcourt, and Dorilant. 

Horn. What, not gone yet ? Will you be sure to do as 
I desired you, sweet sir ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Sweet sir, but what will you give me then ? 

Horn. Anything. Come away into the next walk. 

[Exit, haling away Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Alith. Hold > hold ' what d’ye do ? 

Lucy, Stay, stay, hold — 

Har, Hold, madam, hold, let him present him— he’ll 
come presently ; nay, I will never let you go till you 
answer my question. 

Lucy. For God’s sake, sir, I must follow ’em. 

[Alithea and Lucv, struggling with Har- 
court and Dorilant 

Ihr. No, I have something to present you with too, 
you shan’t follow them. 

Re-enter Pinchwife. 

Pinch. Where?— how — what’s become of? — ^gone ' — 
whither ? 

Lu^. He’s only gone with the gentleman, who will 
give him something, an’t please your worship. 

Pinch, Something ! — give him something, with a pox ' — 
where are they? 

Alith. In the next walk only, brother. 

Pinch. Only, only I where, where? 

[Exit and returns presently, Jhen goes out again 
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Har. What’s the matter with him ? why so mucb con- 
cerned ? But, dearest madam — 

AHth. Pray let me go, sir ; I have said and suffered 
enough already. 

jffar. Then you will not look upon, nor pity, my 
sufferings ? 

A/M. 1 o look upon ’em, when I cannot help ’em, 
were cruelty, not pity , therefore, I will never see you 
more. 

Har. Let me then, madam, have my privilege of a 
banished lover, complaining or railing, and giving you 
but a farewell reason why, if you cannot condescend to 
many me, you should not take that wretch, my rival. 

A/M. He only, not you, since my honour is engaged 
so far to him, can give me a reason why I should not 
marry him ; but if he be true, and what I think him to 
me, I must be so to him. Your servant, sir 

Har. Have women only constancy when ’lis a vice, 
and are, like Fortune, only true to fools ? 

Dor. Thou sha’t not stir, thou robust creature , you 
see I can deal with you, therefore you should stay the 
rather, and be kind 

[ To Lucy, who strug^/es io get from him. 

Re-enter Pinchwiil. 

Pinch. Gone, gone, not to be found ' quite gone ' ten 
thousand plagues go with ’em ' Which way went they ? 

A/M. But into t’other walk, brother. 

Lucy Their business will be done presently sure, an’t 
please your worship ; it can’t be long in doing, I’m sure 
on’t 

A/ith. Are they not there ? 

Pi?uh. No, you know where they are, you infamous 
wretch, eternal shame of your family, which you do not 
dishonour enough yourself you think, but you must help 
her to do it too, thou legion of bawds ' 

A/tth. Good brother — 
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Dicy. You are not sure his opinion may last. 

Ahih. I am satisfied, ’us impossible for him to be 
jealous after the proofs I have had of him. Jealousy in 
a husband — Heaven defend me from it • it begets a 
thousand plagues to a poor voman, the loss of her 
honour, her quiet, and her — 

Lucy. And her pleasure. 

Ahth. Wliat d’ye mean, impertinent 

Lucy. Liberty is a great pleasure, madam. 

Altth 1 say, loss of her honour, her quiet, nay, her 
life sometimes , and what's as bad almost, the loss of this 
town; that is, she is sent into the country, uhich the 
last ill-usage of a husband to a wife, I think 

Lucy. [Aside ] O, does the wind he there ’ — [Aloud ] 
Then of necessity, madam, you think a man must carry 
his wife into the country, if he be wise The country is 
as terrible, I find, to our young English ladies, as a 
monastery to those abroad , and on my virginity, I think 
they would rather marry a London jailer, than a high 
sheriff of a county, since neither can stir from his employ- 
ment Formerly women of wit married fools for a great 
estate, a fine seat, or the like , but now ’tis for a pretty 
seat only in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, St. James’s-Fields, or 
the rall-Mall 

Enter Spakkish, and Harcoi ki, diesscd like a Parson. 

Spark Madam, your humble servant, a happy day to 
you, and to us all 

Har. Amen 

Ahth Who have we here ? 

Spaik, My chaplain, faith — O madam, poor Harcourl 
emembers his humble service to you ; and, in obedience 
to your last commands, refrains coming into your right. 

Altth. Is not that he ? 

Spark No, fy, no ; but to show that he ne’er intended 
to hinder our match, has sent his brother here to join our 
hands. When I get me a wife, Lmust get her a chapl^, 
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according to the custom ; that is his brother, and m> 
chaphuD. 

Alith. His brother ! 

Lwy. And your chaplain, to preach in your pulpit 
then — [Aside. 

Alith. His brother ! 

Spark. Nay, I knew you would not believe it. — I told 
you, sir, she would take you for your brother Frank. 

Alith. Believe it ' 

Lucy. His brother ' ha ! ha ! he 1 he has a trick left 
still, it seems. [Aside. 

Spark. Come, my dearest, pray let us go to church 
before the canonical hour is past. 

Alith. For shame, you are abused still 

Spark. By the world, 'tis strange now you are so incre 
dulous. 

Alith. ’Tis Strang you are so credulous 

Spark. Dearest of my life, hear me. I tell you this is 
Ned Harcourt of Cambridge, by the world ; you see he 
has a sneaking college look ’Tis true he’s something 
like his brother Frank ; and they differ from each other 
no more than in their age, for they were twins. 

Lucy. Ha ' ha i ha ' 

Ahlh. Your servant, sir; I cannot be so deceived, 
though you are. But come, let’s hear, how do you know 
what you affirm so confidently? 

spark. Why, I’ll tell you all Frank Harcourt coming 
to me this morning to wish me joy, and present his service 
to you, I asked him if he could help me to a parson. 
Whereupon he told me, he had a brother in town who was 
in orders ; and he went straight away, and sent him, you 
see there, to me. 

Alith. Yes, Frank goes and puts on a black coat, then 
tells you he is Ned ; that’s all you have for't. 

Spark. Pshaw ' pshaw I I tell you, by the same token, 
the midwife put her garter about Frank’s neck, to know 
’em asunder, they were so like 
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Alith. Frank tells you this too ? 

Spark. Ay, and Ned there too : nay, they are both in 
a stoiy. 

Alith. So, soj very foolish. 

Spark. Lord, if you won’t believe one, you had best 
try him by your chambermaid there ; for chambermaids 
must needs know chaplains from other men, they are so 
used to ’em. 

Luiy. Let’s see ; nay, I’ll be sworn he has the canon- 
ical smirk, and the filthy clammy palm of a chaplain. 

Alith. Well, most reverend doctor, pray let us make an 
end of this fooling. 

liar. With all my soul, divine heavenly creature, when 
you please. 

Alith. He speaks like a chaplain indeed. 

Spark Why, was there not soul, divine, heavenly, in 
wliat he said? 

Ahth, Once more, most impertinent black coat, cease 
\ our persecution, and let us have a conclusion of this 
ridiculous love. 

Har. I had forgot, I must suit my style to my coat, or 
I wear it in vain. \Astie. 

Alith. I have no more patience left ; let us make once 
an end of this troublesome love, I say. 

Har. So be it, seraphic lady, when your honour shall 
think It meet and convenient so to do. 

Spark. ’Gad I’m sure none but a chaplain could speak 
so, I think. 

Alith. Let me tell yo j, sir, this dull trick will not serve 
your turn j though you delay our marriage, you shall not 
hinder it 

Har. Far be it from me, munificent patroness, t a. del ay 
you r marriage ; I desire nothing more Jiian to niar^ vou ^ 
presently, which I might do, if you yourself wouldyior 
iny noble, good-natured, and thrice generous patron here 
would not hinder it. 

Spark. No, poor man, not I. faith. , 
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Har. /»iid now, madam, let me tell you plainly nobody 
else shall marry you ; by Heavens ' I’ll die first, for I’m 
sure I should die after it 

Lui.y. How his love has made him forget his function, 
as I have seen it in real parsons I 
Alith. That was spoken like a chaplain too ? now you 
understand him, I hope. 

Spark. Poor man, he takes it heinously to be refused ; 
I can’t blame him, ’tis putting an indignity upon him, not 
to be suffered ; but you’ll pardon me, madam, it shan’t 
be ; he shall many us ; come away, pray madam 
Lucy. Ha ' ha ' he • more ado ! ’tis late. 

Alith. Invincible stupidity ' I tell you, he would marry 
me as your rval, not as your chaplain. 

Spark. Come, come, madam. [Pulling her away. 
Lucy, I pray, madam, do not refuse this reverend divine 
the honour and satisfaction of marryinp vou . for I dare 
say, he has set his heart upon’t, good doctor 
Alith. What can you hope or design by this ? 

Har. I could answer her, a repneve for a day only, 
often revokes a hasty doom. At worst, if she will not 
take mercy on me, and let me marry her, I have at least 
the lover’s second pleasure, hindering my rival’s enjoy- 
ment, though but for a time. [Aside 

Spark. Come, madam, ’tis e’en twelve o’clock, and my 
mother charged me never to be married out of th • canon- 
ical hours. Come, come j Lord, here’s such a deal ol 
modesty, I warrant, the first day. 

Lucy. Yes, an’t please your worship, married women 
show all their modesty the first day, because married men 
show all their love the first day. [Exeunt 
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SCENE 11.--A Eedi;Aam3er tH PitiCHvriFE’s House. 

PiNCHWiFE and Mrs. Pinchwife discovered. 

Pinch. Come, tell me, I say. 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord ' han’t I told it a hunured times 
over? 

Pinch. \Aside.'\ I would try, if in the repetition of the 
ungrateful tale, I could find her altering it m the least 
circumstance ; for if her story be false, she is so too. — 
\Aloud'\ Come, how was’t, baggage ? 

Mrs. Pituh. Lord, what pleasure you take to hear it 
sure ' 

Pinch. No, you take more m telling it I find , but 
speak, how was’t ? 

Mrs, Pinch. He earned me up into the house next to 
the Exchange. 

Pinch. So, and you two were only in the room ' 

Mrs Pinch Yes, for he sent away a youth that was 
there, for some dried fruit, and China oranges. 

Pinch. Did he so ? Damn him for it — and for — 

Mrs, Pinch But presently came up the gentlewoman 
of the house. 

Pinch. O, ’twas well she did; but what did he do 
whilst the fruit came ? 

Mrs Pinch He kissed me a hundred times, and told 
me he fancied he kissed my fine sister, meaning me, you 
know, w’hoin lie said he loved with all his soul, and bid me 
be sure to tell her so, and to desire her to be at her window, 
by eleven of the clock this morning, and he would walk 
under it at that time. 

Pinch. And he was as good as his word, very punctual; 
a pox reward him forit. \Aside. 

Mrs. Pinch Well, and he said if you were not within, 
he would come up to her, meaning me, you know, bud, 
still. 

Pinch.' [Aside.] So — he knew her certainly : but for 
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this confession, I am obliged to her simplicitjr.— 

But what, you stood vety still when he kissed you ? 

Mrs. IHncA. Yes, I warrant you ; would you have had 
me discovered myself? 

Finch. But you told me he did some beastliness to you, 
as you call it j what was’t ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, he put — 

Pinch. What ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, he put the tip of his tongue 
between my lips, and so mousled me — and I said, I’d 
bite It 

Pneh. A.n eternal canker seize it, lor a dog t 

Mrs. Pneh. Nay, you need not be so angry with nini 
neither, for to say truth, he has the sweetest breath I 
ever knew 

Pneh. The devil 1 you were satisfied with it then, and 
would do it again ? 

Mrs Pinch. Not unless he should force me 

Pneh. Force you, changeling < I tell you, no woman 
can be forced. 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, but she may sure, by such a one as 
he, for he’s a proper, goodly, strong man , ’tis hard, let 
me tell you, to resist him. 

Pneh. \Aside.'\ So, ’tis plain she loves him, yet she has 
not love enough to make her conceal it from me; but the 
sight of him will increase her aversion for me and love for 
him ; and that love instruct her how to deceive me and 
satisfy him, all idiot as she is. Love< ’twas he gave 
women first their craft, their art of deluding. Out of 
Nature’s hands they came plain, open, silly, and fit for 
daves, as she and Heaven intended ’em , but damned 
Love — ^well — I must strangle that little monster whilst I 
can deal with him. — \Aloud'\ Go fetch pen, ink, and 
paper out of the next room. 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, bud. [Exit. 

Pinch. Why should women have more invention in love 
than men ? It can only, be, because they have more 
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desires, more sdiciting passions, more lust, and more oi 
the de^. 

Reenter Mrs. Pinchwifb. 

Come, minx, sit down and write. 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, dear bud, but I can’t do’t very 
well. 

Ptpuh. 1 wish you could not at all. 

Mrs. Pinch. But what should I wiite for? 

PtncE I’ll have you write a letter to your lover. 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, to the fine gentleman a letter ! 
Pinch. Yes, to the fine gentleman. 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, you do but jeer ; sure you jest. 
Ptnek. I am not so merry : come, wnte as I bid 
you. 

Mrs. Pinch. IVhat, do you think I am a fool ? 

Pneh. \^Astde.'\ She’s afraid I would not dictate any love 
to him, therefore she’s unmlling. — [Ahntd.'] But you had 
best begin. 

Mrs. Pinch. Indeed, and indeed, but I won’t, so I 
w'on’t 

Ptnch Why ? 

Mrs. Pneh. Because he’s in town ; you may send for 
him if you will. 

Pinch. Very well, you would have him brought to you; 
is It come to this ? I say, take the pen and write, or you’ll 
provoke me. 

•Mrs. Pneh. Lord, what d’ye make a fool of me for? 
Don’t I know that letters are never writ but from the 
country to London, and from London into the country ? 
Now he’s in town, and I am in town too ; therefore I can’t 
wnte to him, you know. 

Pneh. [Aside.] So, I am glad it is no worse ; she is 
innocent chough yet. — [Aiond?)^ Yes, you may, when 
your husband bids you, write letters to people that .ire 
in town. 

Mrs. Pneh. O, may I so ? then I’m satisfied. 

Pneh. Come, begin : — “ Su- • • [Dutaks. 
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Mrs. Pinch. Shan’t I say, Dear Sir ? ” — You know ont 
says always something more than bare “ sir.” 

Pinch. Write as I bid you, or I will vTite whore with 
this penknife in your face. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, good bud — “ Sir” — [^IVritcs. 

Pinch. "Though I suffered last night your nauseous, 
loathed kisses and embraces” — Write ' 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, why should I say so? You know I 
told you he had a sweet breath. 

Pinch, Write’ 

Mrs Pinch I.et me but put out “ loathed ” 

Pinch. Write, I say ' 

Mrs. Pinch Well then | Writes. 

Pinch Let’s see, what haie you uni? — the 
paper and reads ] ‘though I suffered last night youi 
kisses and embraces ” — Thou impudent creature ' where 
'5 "nauseous” and “loathed?” 

Mrs. Pinch I can’t abide to write such filthy w'ords 

Pinch Once more write as I'd have you, and question 
It not, or I will spoil thy writing with this. I will stab 
out those eyes that cause my mischief 

\Holds up the penknife. 

Mrs. Finch O Lord ' I will 

Pinch. So — so— let’s see now — \Iieads.'\ “Though I 
suffered last night your nauseous, loathed kisses and 
embraces ” — go on — “yet I would not have you presume 
that you shall ever repeat them ” — so — \^She lurilis 

Mrs. Pinch. I have wnt it. 

Pinch. On, then — “ I then concealed myself from your 
knovsledge, to avoid your insolencies.” — \^She svritcs. 

Mrs. Pinch. So — 

Pinch “The same reason, now I am out of your 
hands — ” [She writes. 

Mrs. Pinch So — 

Pinch. “ Makes me own to you my unfortunate, though 
innocent frolic, of being in man’s clothes ” — [She writes. 

Mrs, Pinch. So— , 
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Piruh. “ That you may for evermore cease to pursue 
her, who hates and detests you ” — [She writes on, 

Mrs. Ptnch. So — heigh I 

Pinch. What, do you sigh ? — '* detests you — as much 
as she loves her husband and her honour — ” 

Mrs. Pinch. 1 vow, husband, he’ll ne’er believe 1 
should write such a letter. 

Pinch. What, he’d expect a kinder from you ? Come, 
now your name only. 

Mts Pinch What, shan’t I «-ay“Your most faithful 
humble servant till death ? ” 

Pinch. No, tormenting fiend [Aside ] Her style, I 
find, would be very soft. — [Aicttd'^ Come, wrap it up 
now, whilst I go fetch wax and a candle ; and write on 
the b-ickside, “ For Mr. Homer ” [Exit. 

Mrs. Pinch. “For Mr. Horner” — So, I am glad h,e 
lias told me his name. Dear Mr. Horner 1 but why 
should I send thee such a letter that will vex thee, and 
make thee angry with me ? — ^Well, I will not send it—* 
Ay, but then my husband will kill me — for I see plainly 
he won’t let me love Mr. Homer — ^but what care I forj 
my husband? — I won’t, so I won’t, send poor Mr.* 
Homer such a letter — But then my husband — but oh, 
what if I writ at bottom my husband made me write it ?— 
Ay, but then my husband w'ould see’t — Can one have no 
shift ? ah, a London woman would have had a hundred 
presently. Stay — what if I should wTite a letter, and 
wrap It up like this, and write upon’t too? Ay, but then 
my husband would see’t — I don’t know what to do. — 
But yet evads I’ll try, so I will — for I will not send this 
letter to poor Mr Horner, come what will on’t. 

“ Dear, sweet Mr. Horner ” — [ Writes and repeats what 
she writes ] — so — “ my husband would have me send you 
a base, rude, unmannerly letter; but I won’t” — so— 
“ and would have me forbid you loving me ; but I won’t ” 
— so — “ and would have me say to you, I hate you, poor 
Mr. Homer , but I won’t tell a lie for him ” — there — 
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“ for I'm sure if you and I were in the country at cards 
together" — so — " I could not help treading on your toe 
under the table ” — so — “ or rubbing knees with you, and 
staring in your face, till you saw me " — ^very well — “ and 
then looking down, and blushing for an hour together” 
— so — “but I must make haste before my husband 
comes: and now he has taught me to write letters, 
you shall have longer ones from me, who am, dear, 
dear, poor, dear Mr. Homer, your most humble friend, 
and servant to command till death, — Margery Pmch- 
wifc.” 

Stay, I must give him a hint at bottom — so — now wrap 
it up just like t’other — so— now write “h'or Mr. Horner ” 
— But oh now, what shall I do with it ? for here comes 
my husband. 

Re-enter Pinchwife. 

Piiuh. \Aside.\ I have been detained by a sparkish 
coxcomb, who pretended a visit to me ; but I fear 'twas 
to my wife — \Alffud.'] Whatv fra'’® you done * 

Mrs. Pttich. Ay, ay, bud, just now. 

Ptnch. Let’s see’t ; what d’ye tremble for ? wliat, you 
would not have it go ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Here — [Aside.) No, I must not give him 
that : so 1 had been served if I had given him this. 

[He opens and reads the first letter. 

Pinch. Come, where’s the wax and seal ? 

Mrs. Pinch. \Asidel\ Lord, what shall I do now? Nay, 
then I have it — [Aloud.) Pray let me see’t. Lord, you 
think me so arrant a fool, I cannot seal a letter ; I will 
do’t, so I will. 

[Snatches the letter from him, changes it for the other, 
seals it, and delivers it to him. 

Pinch. Nay, I believe you will learn that, and other 
things too, which I would not have you. 

Mrs. Pinch. So, han’t I done it curiously * ? — [ 4side.) 

\ Carefully. 
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I think I have ; there’s my letter going to Mr. Homer, 
since he’ll needs have me send letters to folks. 

Pinch. ’Tis very well } but I warrant, you would not 
have It go now ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, indeed, but I would, bud, now. 

Pbuh. Well, you are a good girl then. Come, let me 
lock you up in your chamber, till I come back ; and be 
sure you come not within three strides of the window 
when I am gone, for I have a spy in the street — \Exit 
Mrs. PiNCHWiFE, PiNCHwiFE locks the door.'\ At least, 'tis 
fit she think so. If ive do not cheat women, they’ll 
cheat us, and fraud may be justly used with secret 
enemies, of which a wife is the most dangerous ; and he 
that has a handsome one to keep, and a frontier town, 
must provide against treachery, rather than open force. 
Now I have secured all within, I’ll deal with the foe 
mthout, with false intelligence. 

[Holds up the letter. Exit. 



SCENE III — Horner’s 
Enter Horner and Quack. 

Quack. Well, sir, how fadges ' the new design ? have 
you not the luck of all your brother projectors, to deceive 
only yourself at last ? 

Horn. No, good domme doctor, I deceive you, it 
seems, and others too ; for the grave matrons, and old, 
rigid husbands think me as unfit for love, as they are ; 
but their w'ives, sisters, and daughters know, some of 
’em, better things already. 

Quack. Already I 

Horn. Already, I say I.ast ni^ht I was drunk witli 
half-a-dozen of "our civil persons, as vou call ’em, and 


* Succeeds. 
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people of honour, and so was made free ofthS^ society 
and dressing-rooms for ever hereafter ; and am already 
come to the privileges of sleeping upon their pallets, 
warming smocks, tying shoes and garters, and the like, 
doctor, already, already, doctor. 

Q/eai^ You have made good use of your time, su. 

Nofft. I tell thee, I am now no more interruption to 
’em, when they sing, or talk bawdy, than a little squab 
French page who speaks no English. 

Quack. But do civil persons and women of honour 
drink, and sing bawdy songs ? 

Horn. 0, amongst friends, amongst friends For your 
, bigots in honour are just like those in religion , they fe.u 
• the eye of the world more than the eye of Heaven , and 
think there is no virtue, but railing at vice, and no sin, 
but giving scandal. They rail at a poor, little, kept 
player, and keep themselves some young, modest puljiit 
comedian to be privy to their sins m their closets, not 
to tell ’em of them in their chapels 

Quack. Nay, the truth on’t is, priests, amongst the 
women now, have quite got the better of us lay-confessor" 
physicians. 

Horn. And th^ are rather their patients ; liut — 

Enter Lady Fiuget, looking about her. 

Now we talk of women of honour, here comes one. Step 
behind the screen there, and but observe, if I have not 
particular privileges with the women of reputation already, 
doctor, already. [Quack retires 

Lady Fid. Well, Horner, am not I a woman of honour ? 
you see. I’m as good as my word. 

Horn. And you shall see, madam. I’ll not be behind- 
hand with you in honour ; and I’ll be as good as my 
word too, if you please but to withdraw into the next 
room 

Lady Fid. But first, my dear sir, you must promise to 
have a care of my deu honour. 
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Horn. If you talk a word more of your honour, 
you’ll make me incapable to wrong it. To talk of 
honour m the mysteries of love, is like talking of Heaven 
or the Deity, in an operation of witchcraft, just when 
you axe employing the devil : it makes the charm 
impotent. 

Lady Ftd. Nay, fy ' let us not be smutty. But you 
talk of mysteries and bewitching to me ; I don’t under- 
stand you. 

Horn. I tell you, madam, the word money in a 
mistress’s mouth, at such a nick of time, is not a more 
disheartening sound to a younger brother, than that of 
honour to an eager lover hke myself. 

Lady Ftd. But you can’t blame a lady of my reputa- 
tion to be chary. 

Horn. Chary ' I have been chary of it already, by the 
report I have caused of myself 

Lady Ftd. Ay, but if you should ever let other women 
know that dear secret, it would come out Nay, you 
must have a great care of your conduct ; for my acquaint- 
ance are so censorious, (oh, ’tis a wicked, censorious 
world, Mr. Homer ') I say, are so censorious, and de- 
tracting, that perhaps they’ll talk to the prejudice of my 
honour, though you should not let them know the dear 
secret. 

Horn Nay, madam, rather than they shall preju- 
dice your honour. I’ll prejudice theirs , and, to serve 
}ou, I’ll lie with ’em all, make the secret their own, 
and then they’ll keep it. I am a Machiavel in love, 
madam. 

Lady Ftd. O, no sir, not that way. 

Horn. Nay, the devil take me, if censorious women 
are to be silenced any other way. 

Lady Fid. A secret is better kept, I hope, by a single 
person than a multitude ; therefore pray do not trust any- 
hodv else with it, dear, dear Mr. Homer. 

• \ErHbracing^ htm. 
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Enter Sir Jasper Fidget. 

Sir Jasp. How now ! 

Lady Ftd. \Aside.\ O my husband ! — ^prevented — and 
what's almost as bad, found with my arms about another 
man — that will appear too much— what shall I say ? — 
[Alotid.'\ Sir Jasper, come hither. I am trying if Mr. 
Homer were ticklish, and he’s as ticklish as can be. I 
love to torment the confounded toad; let you and I 
tickle him. 

Sir Jasp. No, your ladyship will tickle him better 
without me, I suppose. But is this, vow -huv mg china ? 
I thought you had been at the chma-hQUse. 

Horn. [Aside.] China-house’ that’s my cue, 1 must 
take it. — [Aloud] A -pox! can’t you keep your imperti- 
nent wives at home ? Some men are troubled with the 
husbands, but I with the wives; but I’d have you to 
know, since I cannot be your journeyman by night, I 
will not be your drudge by day, to squire your wife about, 
and be your man of straw, or scarecrow only to pies and 
jays, that would be nibblmg at your forbidden fruit , I 
shall be shortly the hackney gentleman-usher of the town. 

Sir fasp. [Aside ] He I he ' he ! poor fellow, he’s in 
the right on’t, faith. To squire women about for other 
folks IS as ungrateful an employment, as to tell money 
for other folks. — [Aloud] He’ he! he' be’ii’t angry, 
Horner 

Lady Fid. No, ’tis I have more reason to be angry, 
who am left by you, to go abroad indecently alone ; or, 
what IS more indecent, to pin myself upon such lU-bred 
people of your acquaintance as this is. 

Str Jasp. Nay, pnthee, what has he done? 

Ijidy Fid. Nay, he has done nothing 

Str farp. But what d’ye take ill, if he has done 
nothing ? 

Lady Fid Ha ! ha ! lia I faith, 1 can’t but lauga uow- 
ever ; why, d’ye think the uftmannerly toad would come 
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down to me to the coach ? I was fain to come up to 
, fetch him, or go without him, which I was resolved not 
to do j (for he knows china very well, and has himself 
very good,! but will not let me see it, lest I should beg 
som^; but 1 will find it out, and have what I came for 
yet. 

Horn. [Apart to Lady Fidget, as he follows her to the 
door?^ Lock the door, madam. — [Extt Lady Fidget, and 
locks the door."] — [Aloud.'\ So, she has got into my 
chamber and locked me out Oh the impertinency of 
woman-kind I Well, Sir Jasper, plain dealing is a jewel •, 
if ever you suffer your wife to trouble me again here, she 
shall carry you home a pair of horns ; by my lord mayor 
she shall ; though I cannot furnish you myself, you are 
sure, yet I’ll find a way. > 

Sir Jasp, Ha ' ha ' he ' — [Aside ] At my first coming 
in, and finding her arms about him, tickling him it seems, 
I was half jealous, but now I see my folly — [Aloud!\ 
He ’ he ' he ' poor Horner. 

Horn. Nay, though you laugh now, ’twill be my turn 
ere long. Oh women, more impertinent, more cunning, 
and more mischievous than their monkeys, and to me 
almost as ugly > — Now is she throwing my things about 
and nfling all I have ; but I’Q get into her the back way, 
and so rifie her for it. 

Sir Jasp. Ha ' ha ' ha ! poor angry Homer. 

Horn. Stay here a littl^ I’ll ferret her out to you 
presently, I warrant. [Exit at the other door. 

[Sir Jasper talks through the door to hts Wife, 
she answers from within. 

Sir Jasp. Wife ' ray Lady Fidget ' wife ! he is coming 
in to you the back way. 

Lady Fid. Let him come, and w'elcome, which way he 
will. 

Sir Jasp. He’ll catch you, and use you roughly, and 
be too strong for you. 

L. Fid. Don’t you trouble yours^f, let him if he can., 
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Quach. ^Aside^ This indeed 1 could not have believed 
from him, nor any but my own eyes. 

Enter Mrs. Squeamish 

Mrs. Squeam. Where’s this woman-hater, this toad, 
this ugly, greasy, dirty sloven ? 

Str /asp. l^Asitie ] So, the women all will have him 
ugly ' methinks he is a comely person, but his wants 
nake his form contemptible to ’em , and ’tis e’en as my 
wife said yesterday, talking of him, that a proper hand- 
some eunuch was as ridiculous a thing as a gigantic 
coward 

Mrs Squeam. Sir Jasper, your servant . where is the 
odious beast ’ 

Sir Jasp. He’s within in his chamber, with my wife ; 
she’s playing the wag with him 

Mrs, Squeam. Is she so ? and he’s a clownish beast, 
he’ll give her no quarter, he’ll play the wag with her 
again, let me tell you : come, let’s go help her — What, 
the door’s locked ? 

Sir Jasp. Ay, my wife locked it 

Mrs. Squeam Did she so ? let’s break it open then. 

Str Jasp No, no, he’ll do her no hurt. 

Mrs. Squeam. [Astde ] But is there no other way to get 
in to ’em ? whither goes this ? I will disturb ’em. 

[E \tt at another door. 

Enter Old Lady Squevmisii 

L. Squeam. Where is this harlotry, this impudent 
baggage, this rambling tomrigg O Sir Jasper, I’m glad 
to see you here ; did you not see my vile grandchild 
come in hither just now ? 

Sir Jasp. Yes. 

L. Squeam Ay, but where is she then ? where is she ? 
Lord, Sir Jasper, I have e’en rattled myself to pieces in 
pursuit of her but can you tell what she makes here ? 
they say below, no woman lodges here. 

''Romp, tomboy. 
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Sir Jasp. No. 

L Squeam. No ! what does she here then? say, if it 
be not a woman’s lodging, what makes she here ? But 
are you sure no woman lodges here ? 

5/r fasp. No, nor no man neither, this is Mr. Homer’s 
’lodging. 

JL Squeam. Is it so, are you sure ? 

Sir Jasp. Yes, yes. 

L. Squeam. So ; then there’s no hurt in't, I hope. But 
where is he ? 

Sir Jasp. He’s in the next room with my wife. 

Z. Squeam. Nay, if you trust him with your wife, I 
may with my Biddy. They say, he’s a merry harmless 
man now, e’en as harmless a man as ever came out of 
Italy with a good voice, and as pretty, harmless com- 
pany for a lady, as a snake without his teeth. 

Sir Jasp. Ay, ay, poor man. 

Re-enter Mrs. Squeamish. 

Airs. Squeam I can’t find ’em. — Oh, are you here, 
grandmother? I followed, you must know, my Lady 
Fidget hither , ’tis the prettiest lodging, and I have been 
staring on the prettiest pictures — 

Re enter Lady Fidget with a piece of china in her hand., 
and Horner following. 

L. Fid. And I have been toiling and moiling for the 
prettiest piece of china, my dear. 

Horn. Nay, she has been too hard for me, do what I 
could. 

Airs. Squeam. lOh, loid. I’ll have some china too 
Good Mr Homer, don’t think to give other people chini^ 
and me none ; come in with me tooc^ 

Horn. Upon my honour, I have none left now. 

Mrs. Squeam. Nay, nay, I have known you deny your 
china before now, but you shan’t put me off so. Come. 

Horn. This lady had the last tl^pre. 
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L. Fid. Yes indeed, madam, to my certain knowledge, 
he has no more left 

Mrs. Squeam, O, but it may be he may have some you 
could not find. 

1 L. Fid, What, d’ye think if he had had any left, I 
would not have had it too ? for we women of quality 
never think we have china enough. 

Horn. Do not take it ill, I cannot make china for 
you all, but I will have a roll- waggon for you too, another 
time. 

Mrs. Squeam. Thank you, dear toad 

L. Fid. What do you mean by that promise? 

{Aside to Horner. 

Horn. Alas, she has an innocent, literal understanding. 

{Aside to Lady Fidget. 

L. Squeam. Poor Mr. Homer ! he has enough to do 
to please you all, I see. 

Horn. Ay, madam, you see how they use me. 

L. Squeam. Poor gentleman, I pity you. 

Horn. I thank you, madam : I could never find pity, 
but from such reverend ladies as you are , the young ones 
will never spare a man. 

Mrs. Squeam. Come, come, beast, and go dine with 
us ; for we shall ivant a man at ombre after dinner 

Horn. That’s all their use of me, madam, you see. 

Mrs. Sqiuam. Come, sloven, I’ll lead you, to be sure 
of you {Pulls him by the cravat. 

L. Squeam. Alas, poor man, how she tugs him ' Kiss, 
kiss her ; that’s the way to make such nice women quiet 

Horn. No, madam, that remedy is worse than the tor- 
ment ; they know I dare sufier anything rather than do it. 

L. Squeam. Prithee kiss ho-, and I’ll give you her pic- 
ture in little, that you admired so last night ; prithee do. 

Horn. Well, nothing but that could bribe me : I love 
a woman only in effigy, and good painting as much as I 
hate them. — I’ll do’t, for I could adore the devil well 
painted. , {Kisses Mrs. Squeamish. 
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Mrs, Squtam, Foh, you filthy toad ! nayi bow I’ve 
done jesting. 

L. Squeam. Ha ! ha ! ha I 1 told you so. 

Mrs. Squeam. Foh ! a kiss of his — 

Sir /asp. Has no more hurt in’t than one of my 
spaniel’s. 

Mrs. Squtam Nor no more good neither. 

Quack. I will now believe anything he tells me. [Asid^ 

Enter Pinchwife. 

L. Fid. O lord, here’s a man ! Sir Jasper, my mask, 
my mask ' I would not be seen here for the world. 

Sir Jasp. What, not when I am with you ? 

Z Fid No, no, my honour — let’s be gone 

Mrs. Squeam. Oh grandmother, let’s be gone ; make 
haste, make haste, I know not how he may censure us. 

Z Ftd. Be found in the lodging of anything like a 
man '—Away. 

[Exeunt Sir Jasper Fidget, Lady Fidget, Old 
Lady Squeamish, and Mrs. Squeamish. 

Quack. What’s here? anothercuckold? he looks like one, 
and none else sure have any business with him. [Aside. 

Horn Well, what bnngs my dear friend hither ? « 

Pinch. Your impertinency. 

Horn My impertinency.' — why, you gentlemen that 
have got handsome wives, think you have a privilege of 
saymg anything to your fnends, and are as brutish as if 
you were our creditors 

Pinch. No, sir. I’ll ne’er trust you any way. 

Horn But why not, dear Jack ? why difiide in me thou 
know’st so well ? 

Pinch. Because I do know you so well. 

Horn. Han’t I been always thy friend, honest Jack, 
always ready to serve thee, in love or battle, before thou 
wert married, and am so still ? 

Pinch. I believe so, you would be my second now, 
indeed. 
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Horn. Well then, dear Jack, why so unkind, so gnim, 
so strange to me ? Come, prithee kiss me, dear rogue : 
gad I was always, I say, and am still as much thy servant 
as — 

Pinch, As I am yours, sir. What, you would send a 
kiss to my wife, is that it ? 

Horn. So, there ’tis — a man can’t show his friendship 
to a married man, but presently he talks of his wife to 
you Pnthee, let thy wife alone, and let thee and I be 
all one, as we were wont What, thou art as shy of my 
kindness, as a Lombard-street alderman of a courtier’s 
civility at Locket’s ' ‘ 

Ptnch. But you are over-kind to me, as kind as if I 
were your cuckold already ; yet I must confess you ought 
to be kind and civil to me, since I am so kind, so civil 
to you, as to bring you this : look you there, sir. 

[Delivers him a letter. 

Horn. What is’t ? 

Ptnch. Only a love-letter, sir. 

Horn. From whom? — howl this is from your wife— 
hum — and hum — [Reads. 

Ptnch. Even from my wife, sir : am I not wondrous 
kind and civil to you now too ? — [Astde.'\ But you’ll not 
think her so. 

Horn. Ha ' is this a trick of his or hers ? [Aside. 

Ptnch. The gentleman’s surprised I find. — What, j ou 
expected a kmder letter ? 

Horn. No faith, not 1, how could 1 1 

Ptnch. Yes, yes, I’m sure you did. A man so well 
made as you are, must needs be disappointed, if the 
women declare not their passion at first sight or oppor- 
tunity. 

Horn. [Aside ] But what should this mean ? Stay, the 
postscript — [Reads aside.] “ Be sure you love me, what- 
soever my husband says to the contrary, and let him not 

1 A well frequented oidm.iry near Channg Cross, on the site of 
Drummond’s Bank. . 

f ' 
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see this, lest he should come home and pinch me, or kill 
my squinel.” — It seems he knows not what the letter 
contains. 

Pinch. Come, ne’er wonder at it so much. 

Horn. Faith, I can’t help it 

Pinch. Now, I think I have deserved your infinite 
friendship and kindness, and have showed myself 
sufficiently an obliging kind friend and husband ; am 1 
not so, to bring a letter from my ivife to her gallant? 

Horn. Ay, the devil take me, art thou, the most 
obliging, kind friend and husband in the world, ha ' ha > 

Pinch. Well, you may be merry, sir; but in short I 
must tell you, sir, my honour will suffer no jesting. 

Horn. What dost thou mean ? 

Ptnch. Does the letter want a comment? Then, know, 
sir, though I have been so civil a husband, as to bring 
you a letter from my wife, to let you kiss and court her 
to my face, I will not be a cuckold, sir, I will not. 

Horn Thou art mad with jealousy. 1 never saw thy 
wife in my life but at the play yesterday, and I know not 
if It were she or no. I court her, kiss her ' 

Pinch. I will not be a cuckold, I say ; there will be 
danger in making me a cuckold. 

Horn Why, wert thou not well cured of thy last clap ? 

Pinch. I wear a sword. 

Horn. It should be taken from thee, lest thou shouldst 
do thyself a mischief with it ; thou art mad, man 

Pinch. As mad as I am, and as merry as you are, 
I must have more reason from you ere we part. I 
say again, though you kissed and courted last night my 
wife in man’s clothes, as she confesses in her letter — 

Horn. Ha ' . \Astde. 

Pinch. Both she and I say, you must not design it 
again, for you have mistaken your woman, as you have 
done your man. 

Horn. [/ff/Vfr] O — I understand something now — 
\Aloud.\ Was that thy wife 1 ^^hy wouldst thou not tell 
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me 'twas she? Faith, my freedom with her was your 
fault, not mine. 

PincK Faith, so 'twas. \Aside. 

' Horn. Fy ! I’d never do’t to a woman before her 
husband’s face, sure. 

JPtnth, But I had rather you should do’t to my wif^ 
before my face, than behind my back , and that you shall 
never do. 

Horn. No — ^you will hinder me 

Pinch. If I would not hinder you, you see by her letter 
she would. 

Horn. Well, I must e’en acquiesce then, and be con- 
tented with what she writes. 

Pinch I’ll assure you 'twas voluntarily writ ; I had no 
hand in’t you may believe me. 

Horn. I do believe thee, faith 

Ptnch. And believe her too, for she’s an innocent 
creature, has no dissemblmg in her* and so fare you 
well, sir. 

Horn. Pray, however, present my humble service to 
her, and tell her, I will obey her letter to a tittle, and 
fulfil her desires, be what they will, or with what difficulty 
soever I do’t ; and you shall be no more jealous of me, I 
warrant her, and you. 

Pinch. Well then, fare you well ; and play with any 
man’s honour but mine, kiss any man’s wife but mine, and 
welcome. [Exit. 

Horn Ha I h.-! ' ha ! doctor. 

Quack. It seems, he has not heard the report of you, 
or does not believe it 

Horn. Ha I ha ' — ^now, doctor, u hat think you ? 

Quack. Pray let’s see the letter — hum — “ for — dear- 
love you—” [Reads the letter 

Horn. I wonder how she could contrive it ! What 
say’st thou to’t ? ’tis an original. 

Quack. So are your cuckolds too originals ; for they 
are like no other common cuckolds, and I will henceforth 
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believe it not impossible for you to cuckold the Grand 
Signior amidst his guards of eunuchs, that I say. 

Horn. And I say for the letter, His the first love-letter 
that ever was without flames, darts, fates, destinies, lying 
and dissembling in’t. 

ErUer Sparkish pulling tn Pinchwife. 

Spark, Come back, you are a pretty brother-in-law, 
neither go to church nor to dinner with your sister bride 1 

finch. My sister denies her marriage, and you see is 
gone away from you dissatisfied. 

^ark. Pshaw ! upon a foolish scruple, that our parson 
was not in lawful orders, and did not say all the common- 
prayer ; but ’tis her modesty only I bdieve. But let all 
women be never so modest the first day, they'll be sure to 
come to themselves by night, and I shall have enough of 
her then. In the mean time, Harry Homer, you must 
dine with me : I keep my wedding at my aunt’s in the 
Piazza.' 

Horn. Thy weddmg' what stale maid has lived to 
despair of a husband, or what young one of a gallant ? 

Spark. O, your servant, sir — this gentleman’s sister 
then, — no stale maid. 

Horn. I’m sorry for’t. 

Pinch. How comes he so concerned for her ? {Aside. 

Spark. You sorry for’t ? why, do you know any ill by 
her? 

Horn No, I know none but by thee , ’tis for her sake, 

1 In Wycherley’s Ume the square of Covent Garden must have 

P resented an elegant appearance. The Piacia, designed by Inigo 
ones, extended, like the modem piazza, along the northern and 
eastern sides ; on the west stood St. Paul’s Church, built by the 
same famous architect, and on the south the square was bordered 
by the gardens of Bedford House. " The area was indmed with 
railings, at sixty feet from the buildings ; and in the centre was a 
dial, with a gilt ball, raised upon a column.” Cnrusittcs cp 

Londun In 1671 the market was established, but was held, origi- 
nally, onW on the southern side of the si^uare, under the wall of 
Bedford Gardens. The houses within the naasa were then occupied 
by persons of rank and fashion. • , 
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not yours, and another man's sake that might have hoped, 
I thought. 

Spark. Another man ! another man ' what b his 
name ? 

Horn. Nay, since 'tis past, he shall be nameless. — 
[Aside.] Poor Harcourt ' I am sorry thou liast missed her. 

Fmeh. He seems to be much troubled at the match. 

[Aside. 

Spark. Prithee, tell me — Nay, you shan’t go, brother. 

Pinch. I must of necessity, but I’ll come to you to 
dinner. [Exit. 

Spark. But, Harry, what, have I a rival in my wife 
already ? But with all my heart, for he may be of use to 
me hereafter , for though my hunger is now my sauce, 
and I can fall on heartily without, the time will come, 
when a rival will be as good sauce for a married man to a 
wife, as an orange to veal. 

Horn. 0 thou damned rogue 1 thou hast set my teeth 
on edge with thy orange. 

Spark. Then let’s to dinner — there I was with you 
again. Come 

Horn But who dines with thee ? 

Spark. My friends and relations, my brother Pinchwife, 
you see, of your acquaintance. 

Horn And his wife ? 

Spark. No, ’gad, he’ll ne’er let her come amongst us 
good fellows, your stingy country coxcomb keeps his 
wife from his friends, as he does his little firkin of ale, for 
his own drinking, and a gentleman can’t get a smack 
on’t , but his servants, when his back is turned, broach it 
at their pleasures, and dust it away, ha ! ha ! ha ' — ’Gad, 
I am witty, 1 think, considering I was married to-day, by 
the world ; but come — 

Horn No, I will not dine with you, unless you can 
fetch her too. 

l^ark. Pshaw ! what pleasure canst thou have with 
vromen now, Harry ? , 
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Horn. My ^es are not gone ; I love a good prospect 
yet, and will not dine with you unless she does too ; go 
fetch her, therefore, but do not tell her husband ’tis for 
my salce. 

Spark. Well, I’ll go try what I can do ; in the mean- 
time, come away to my aunt's lodging, 'tis in the way to 
Pinch wife’s. 

Horn. The poor woman has called for aid, and 
stretched forth her hand, doctor ; 1 cannot but help her 
over the pale out of the briars. \_E3Uunt. 



SCENE W.—A Room tn Pinchwife’s House. 

Mrs. PiNCKWiFE alone, leaning on her elbow. — A table, 
pen, ink and paper 

Mrs. Pineh. Well, 'tis e’en so, I have got the London 
disease they call love ; I am sick of my husband, and foru 
my gallant. I have heard this distemper called a fever, 
but methinks ’tis like an ague ; for when I think of my 
husband, I tremble, and am in a cold sweat, and have 
inclinations to vomit ; but when I think of my gallant, 
dear Mr. Homer, my hot fit comes, and 1 am all in a 
fever indeed ; and, as in other fevers, my own chamber 
IS tedious to me, and I would fain be removed to his, and 
then methinks I should be well. Ah, poor Mr. Homer .' 
Well, I cannot, will not stay here ; therefore I’ll make an 
end of my letter to him, which shall be a finer letter than 
my last, because I have studied it like anything. Oh 
sick, sick 1 [Takes the pen aitd writes. 

Enter PiNCHWii , who seeing her writing, steals su/tlj 
behind her and looking over her shoulder, snatches tht 
paper from her. 

Pinch. ^Vhat, writing more IctttJts ? 

WycDuMy. 
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Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, bud, why d’ye fright me so ? 

[She offers to run out; he s/q^s her, and reads. 

Pinch. How’s this ? nay, you shall not stir, madam 
“Dear, dear, dear Mr. Hmmer’’— very well — I have 
taught you to write letters to good purpose— but let us 
see’t. “ First, I am to beg your pardon for my boldness in 
writing to you, which I’d ^ve you to know I would not 
have done, had not you said first you loved me so 
extremely, which if you do, you will never suffer me to 
lie in the arms of another man whom I loathe, itauseate, 
and detest” — Now you can write these filthy words. 
But what follows ? — “ Therefore, I hope you will speedily 
find some way to free me from this unfortunate match, 
which was never, I assure you, of my choice, but I’m 
afraid ’tis already too far gone ; however, if you love me, 
as I do you, you will try what you can do; but you 
must help me away before to-morrow, or else, alas ! I 
shall be for ever out of your reach, for I can defer no 
longer our— our — ” what is to follow “our”? — speak, 
what — our journey into the country I suppose— Oh 
woman, damned woman ! and Love, damned I^ve, their 
old tempter ! for this is one of his miracles ; in a moment 
he can make those bhnd that could see, and those see 
that were blind, those dumb that could speak, and those 
prattle who were dumb before ; nay, what is more than 
all, make these dough-baked, senseless, indocile animals, 
women, too hard for us their politic lords and rulers, in a 
moment. But nuke an end of your letter, and then I’ll 
make an end of you thus, and all my plagues together. 

[Draws ^s sword. 

Mrs Pinch. O Lord, O Lord, you are such a passionate 
man, bud ' 

Enter Sparkish. 

Spark. How now, what’s here to do ? 

Pinch. This fool here now I 

Spark. What I drawn upon your wife? Wou should 
never do that, but at night in the dark, when you can't 
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hurt he/ This is mysister-m>law, is it not? ay, faitti^ e’en 
our country Mai;geiy ; [Fu/lr aside her handhxrehie/^ one 
may know her. Come, she and you must go dine with 
me j dinner’s ready, come. But where’s my wife ? is she 
not come home yet ? where is she ? 

JPiHck. Making you a cuckold ; 'tis that the}' all do, as 
soon as they can. 

Spark. V\liat, the wedding-day ? no, a wife that designs 
to make a cully of her husband will be sure to let him 
win the first stake of love, by the world. But come, they 
stay dinner for us : come. I’ll lead down our Maigeiy. 

Ptnck No — sir, go, we’ll follow you. 

Spark. I will not wag without you 

Pinch. This coxcomb is a sensible torment to me 
amidst the greatest in the world. \Aside. 

Spark. Come, come, Madam Margery. 

Pinch. No j I’ll lead her my way • what, would you 
treat your friends with mine, for want of ) our own wife ?— 
\Leais her to the other door, and locks her in and returns^ 
I am contented my rage should take breath — \Aside. 

Spark. I told Homer this. 

Pinch Come now. 

Spark Lord, how shy you are of your wife ! but let 
me tell you, brother, we men of wit have amongst us a 
saying, that cuckolding, like the small-pox, comes with a 
fear ; and you may keep your wife as much as you will out 
of danger of infection, but if her constitution incline her 
to’t, she’ll have it sooner or later, by the world, say they. 

Pinch. [Aside.] What a thing is a cuckold, that every 
fool can make him ridiculous ' — [Aloud.] Well, sir — but 
let me advise you, now you are come to be concerned, 
because } ou suspect the danger, not to neglect the means 
to prevent it, especially when the greatest share of the 
malady will light upon your own head, for 

Hows’e’er the kind trife’s belly comes to swell. 

The husband breeds for her, and first is ill. 

[Exeu/d. 



ACT THE FIFTH 

SCENE I — PmCHWiFE’s House 

Enter Pinchwipk and Mrs. Pinchwife A table 
and candle. 

H INCH Come, take the pen and make 
an end of the letter, just as you in- 
tended , if you are false in a tittle, I 
shall soon perceive it, and punish you 
as you deserve. — \Lays his hand on hts 
stoord^ Wnte what was to follow — let’s 
see — " Vou must make haste, and help me away before 
to-morrow, or else I shall be for ever out of your reach, 
for I can defer no longer our ” — What follows “ our " ? 

Mrs. Pinch Must all out, then, bud ? — Look you 
there, then. [Mrs. Pj.nchwife takes the pen and writes. 

Pinch. Let’s see — “ For I can defer no longer our — 
wedding — Your slighted Alithea.” — ^What’s the meaning 
of this ? my sister’s name to’t ? speak, unriddle. 

Mrs. Pinch Yes, indeed, bud. 

Pinch. But why her name to’t ? speak — speak, I say. 
Mrs Pinch. Ay, but you’ll tell her then again. If you 
would not tell her again — 

Pinch. I will not — I am stunned, my head turns 
round — Speak. 

Mrs. Pinch. Won’t you tell her, indeed, and indeed^ 
Pinch. No ; speak, I say. 

Mrs. Pinch. She’ll be angry with me ; but T had 
xather she should be angry with me than you, bud; 
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Asd, to tell you the troth, ’twas she made me write the 
letter, and taught me what I should write. 

Pinch. \Aside^ Ha'— I thought the style was some- 
what better than her amL—\Aloud'\ Could she come 
to you to teach you, since I had locked you up alone? 

Mrs. Pinch. O, through the key-hole, bud. 

Pinch. But why should she make you wTite a letter for 
her to him, since she can write herself? 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, she said because — for I was un- 
willing to do it — 

Pinch. Because what — because ? 

Mrs Pinch. Because, lest Mr. Horner should be 
cruel, and refuse her , or be vain afterwards, and show 
the letter, she might disown it, the hand not being 
hers 

Pinch. \Asidc^ How’s this? Ha' — then I think I shall 
come to myself again. — This changeling could not invent 
this he . but if she could, why should she ? she might 
think I should soon discover it.— Stay — ^now I think on’t 
too, Horner said he was sorry she had married Sparkish ; 
and her disowning her marriage to me makes me think 
she has evaded it for Homer’s sake * yet why should she 
take this course ? But men in love are fools ; women 
may well be so — \Aloud'\ But hark }ou, madam, your 
sister went out in the morning, and I have not seen her 
within since. 

Mrs. Pinch Alack-a-day, she has been crying all day 
above, it seems, in a corner. 

Pinch. Where is she ? let me speak with her 

Mrs. Pinch. \Astde?^ O Lord, then she’ll discover 
all ! — ^^Aloud.^ Pray hold, bud ; what, d’ye mean to dis- 
cover me ? shell know I have told you then. Pray, bud, 
Jet me talk with her first 

Pinch. I must speak with her, to know whether Homer 
ever made her any promise, and whether she be married 
to Sparkish or na 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray, dear bud, don’t, till I have spctjcen 
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with her, and told her that I have told you all ; for diell 
kill me else. 

Pinch. Go then, and bid her come out to me. 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, yes, bud 

Pinch. Let me see — [Pausing' 

Mrs. Pinch. [Aside.] 1*11 go, but she is not within to 
come to him : I have just got time to know of Lucy her 
maid, who first set me on work, what lie I shall tell next; 
for I am e’en at my wk’s end. [Ext/. 

Pinch. Well, I resolve it, Homer shall have her : I’d 
jrather give him my sister than lend him my wife ; and 
Wch an alliance will prevent his pretensions to my wife, 
sure. I’ll make him of kin to her, and then he won’t care 
for her. 

Re-enter Mrs. Pinchwife 

Mrs. Pinch. 0 Lord, bud ' I told you what anger you 
would make me with my sister. 

Ptnch. Won't she come hither ? 

Mrs. Pinch. No, no. Lack-a-day, she’s ashamed to 
look you in the face ; and she says, if you go in to her, 
she’ll run away down stairs, and shamefully go herself to 
Mr. Homer, who has promised her mamage, she says , 
and she will have no other, so she won’t 

Unch Did he so ? — promise her mamage ' — then she 
shall have no other. Go tell her so; and if she will come 
and discourse with me a little concerning the means, I will 
about It immediately. Go. — [Exit Mrs. Pinchwife.] His 
estate is equal to Sparkish’s, and his extraction as much 
better than his, as his parts are ; but my chief reason is, 
I’d rather be akin to him by the name of brother-in-law 
than that of cuckold 

Re-enter Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Well, what says she now? 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, she says, she would only have you 
lead her to Homer’s lodging ; with whom she first will 
discourse the matter before she talks with you, which yet 
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die cannot do ; for alack, poor creature, she sa3rs she 
can’t so much as look you in the face, therefore shell 
come to you in a mask. And you must excuse her, if 
she make you no answer to any question of yours, till you 
have brought her to Mr. Homer ; and if you will not 
chide her, nor question her, she’U come out to you 
immediately. 

Pinch. Let her come : I will not speak a w(»d to her, 
not require a word from her. 

Mrs. Pinch. Oh, I forgot : besides she says, she cannot 
look you in the face, though through a mask ; therefore 
would desire you to put out the candle. 

Pinch. I agree to all. iet her make haste. — There, 
’tis out— [Pi/is out the candle. Exit Mra Pinchwife.] My 
case IS something better : I’d rather fight with Horner for 
not lying with my sister, than for lying with my wife ; and 
of the two, I had rather find my sister too forward than 
my wife. I expected no other from her free education, as 
she calls it, and her passion for the town. Well, wife and 
sister are names which make us expect love and duty, 
pleasure and comfort, but we find ’em plagues and 
torments, and are equally, though differently, troublesome 
to their keeper } for we have as much ado to get people 
to lie with our sisters as to keep ’em from lying with our 
wives. 

Re-enter Mrs. Pinchwife masked, and tn hoods unit scar/s, 
and a nightgown and petticoat of Alithea’s 

What, are you come, sister ? let us go then.— But first, let 
me lock up my wife. Mrs. Margery, where are you? 

Mrs. Pinch. Here, bud. 

Pinch. Come hither, that I may lock you up : get you 
in. — \Locks the door^ Come, sister, where are you now ’ 
fMrs. Pinchwife gives him her hand ; but when 
he lets her go, she steals softly on to the other 
side of him, and is led away by him for his 
Sister, Authba. 
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SCENE II. — Horner’s Lodging 
Horner and Quack. 

Quack. What, all alone ? not so much as one of your 
cuckolds here, nor one of their wives ! They use to take 
their turns with you, as if they were to watch you 

Horn. Yes, it often happens that a cuckold is but his 
wife’s spy, and is more upon family duty when he is with 
ner gallant abroad, hindering his pltasure, than when he 
IS at home with her playing the gallant. But the hardest 
duty a married woman imposes upon a lover is keeping 
her husband company always. 

Quack. And his fondness wearies you almost as soon aS 
hers. 

Horn. A pox ' keeping a cuckold company, after yoit 
have had his wife, is as tiresome as the company of a 
country squire to a witty fellow of the town, when he ha** 
got all his money. 

Quack. And as at first a man makes a friend of the 
husband to get the wife, so at last you are fain to fall out 
with the wife to be rid of the husband. 

Horn. Ay, most cuckold-makers are tnie courtiers ; 
when once a poor man has cracked his credit for ’em, 
they can’t abide to come near him. 

Quack. But at first, to draw him in, are so sweet, «o 
kind, so dear ! just as you are to Pinchwife. But what 
becomes of that intrigue with his wife ? 

Horn. A pox ' he's as surly as an alderman that lias 
been bit , and since he’s so coy, his wife’s kindness is in 
vain, for she’s a silly innocent. 

Quack. Did she noj send you a letter by him '> 

Horn. Yes j but that’s a riddle I have not yet solved. 
Allow the poor creature to be willing, she is silly too, and 
ne keeps her up so close — 

Quack. Yes, so close, that he makes her but the more 
willing, and adds but,, revenge to her love ; which two, 
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when met, seldom fail of satisfying each other one way oi 
other. 

Ifom. What 1 here's the man we are talking of, I think. 

Enter Pinchwife, hading in kit Wife masked, muffled, 
and in her Sister's gown. 

Pshaw ' 

Quaek. Bringing his wife to you is the next thing to 
bringing a love-letter from her. 

Horn. What means this ? 

Pinek. The last time, you know, sir, I brought you a 
love-letter ; now, you see, a mistress ; I think you’ll say I 
am a civil man to you. 

Horn. Ay, the devil take me, will I say thou art the 
civilest man I ever met with ; and I have known some. 
I fancy I understand thee now better than I did the letter. 
But, hark thee, in thy ear — 

Pinch. What? 

Horn. Nothing but the usual question, man : is she 
sound, on thy word ? 

Puuh. What, you take her for a wench, and me for a 
pimp? 

Horn. Pshaw I wench and pimp, paw ' words ; I know 
thou art an honest fellow, and hast a great acquaintance 
among the ladies, and perhaps hast made love for me, 
rather than let me make love to thy wife. 

Pinch Come, sir, in short, I am for no fooling. 

Horn. Nor I neither : therefore prithee, let's see her 
face presently. Make her show, man ; art thou sure I 
don’t know her ? 

Ptnch. I am sure you do know her. 

Horn. A pox < why dost thou bring her to me then ? 
Pinch. Because she’s a relation of mine — 

Horn. Is she, faith, man ? then thou art still more civil 
and obliging, dear rogue. 

■ Paw, adj. naughty. An aftaoted word fukhionable in the 
'atter half of ths seventeenth century.— sffVilpt/. 

WyUMTlqr. 
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Pinch, Who desired me to bring her to you. 

Horn, Then she is obliging, dear rogue. 

Ptnch. You’ll make her welcome for my sake, I hope. 

Horn. I hope she is handsome enough to make herself 
welcome. Prithee let her unmask. 

Ptnch. Do you speak to her ; she would never be ruled 
by me. 

Horn Madam — [Mrs. Pinchwife whispers to 
Horner ] She says she must speak with me m private. 
Withdraw, prithee. 

Pinch. l^Aside.^ She’s unwilling, it seems, I should 
know all her indecent conduct in this business — \Aloud?^ 
Well then. I’ll leave you together, and hope when I am 
gone, you’ll agree , if not, you and I shan’t agree, sir. 

Horn. What means the fool ? if she and I agree ’tis no 
matter what you and I do. 

[ Hhispers to Mrs Pinchwiff, who makes stgns 
with her hand for him to be gone. 

Pinch. In the mean time I’ll fetch a parson, and find 
out Sparkish, and disabuse him You would have me 
fetch a parson, w'ould you not? Well then — now I think 
I am nd of her, and shall have no more trouble with 
her — our sisters and daughters, like usurers’ money, arc 
safest when put out ; but our wives, like their writings, 
never safe, but in our closets under lock and key. \Extt. 

Enter Boy. 

Boy Sir Jasper Fidget, sir, is commg up [Exit. 

Horn. Here’s the trouble of a cuckold now we are 
talking of. A pox on him ' has he not enough to do to 
hinder his wife’s sport, but he must other women’s too ? — 
Step in here, madam. \Exit Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Enter Sir Jasper Fidget 

Sir Jasp. My best and dearest friend. 

Horn. \Aside to Quack.] The old style, doctor. — 
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\Aloud^ Well, be short, for I am busy. What would 
your impertinent wife have now ? 

iiir /asp. Well guessed, i’faith ; for I do come from her. 

Horn. To invite me to supper ! Tell her, I can’t come: 

go- 

Sir /asp. Nay, now you are out, faith ; for my lady, 
and the whole knot of the virtuous gang, as they call 
themselves, are resolved upon a frolic of coming to you 
to-night in masquerade, and are all dressed already. 

Horn. I shan’t be at home. 

Str /asp. \Aside!\ Lord, how churlish he is to women ' 
— \Aloud?^ Nay, prithee don’t disappoint ’em ; they’ll 
think ’tis my fault . pnthee don’t I’ll send in the 
banquet and the fiddles. But make no noise on’t , for 
the poor virtuous rogues would not have it known, for the 
world, that they go a>masquerading ; and they would 
come to no man’s ball but yours. 

Horn Well, well — get you gone , and tell ’em, if they 
come, ’will be at the peril of their honour and yours. 

Sir /asp. He ' he ! he ' — ^we’ll trust you for that : fare- 
well. \Exit. 

Horn. Doctor, anon you too shall be my guest. 

But now I’m going to a private feast. [^Exfunt 



SCENE III. — The Piassa of Covcnt Garden 

Enter Sparkish with a letter tn his hand, Pinchwife 
follmving 

.'ipark. But who would have thought a woman could 
nave been false to me ? By the world, I could not have 
thought it. 

Pinch. You were for giving and taking liberty she has 
taken it only, sir, now you find in that letter You are a 
frank person, and so is she, you see there 

Spark. Nay, if this be her hand- 2 -for I never saw it. * 
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Pinck. 'Tis no matter whether that be her haiu) or no; 
1 am sure this hand, at her desire, led her to Mr. Homer, 
with whom I left her just now, to go fetch a parson to ’em 
at their desire too, to deprive jrou of her for ever; for it 
seems yours was but a mock marriage. 

S^rk, Indeed, she would needs have it that 'twas 
Haicourt himself, in a parson’s habit, that married us; 
but I’m siu% he told me ’twas his brother Ned. 

Pinch. O, there 'tis out ; and you were deceived, not 
she : for you are such a frank person. But I must be 
gone.'^You’ll find her at Mr. Homer’s. Go, and believe 
your eyes. [Exit. 

Spark. Nay, I’ll to her, and call her as many crocodiles, 
sirens, harpies, and other heathenish names, as a poet 
would do a mistress who had refused to hear his 
suit, nay more, his verses on her. — But stay, is not 
that she following a torch at t’other end of the Piazza ? 
and from Homer’s certainly — ’tis so. 

Enter Alithea fo/lotutnga torch, and Lucy behind 

You are well met, madam, though you don’t think 
so. What, you have made a short xisit to Mr. Homer ? 
but I suppose you’ll return to him presently, by that time 
the parson can be with him. 

Alith Mr. Homer and the parson, sir ' 

Spark. Come, madam, no more dissembling, no more 
jilting ; for I am no more a frank person. 

Alith. How’s this? 

Lu^. So, ’twill work, I see. \Aside 

Spark. Could you find out no easy country fool to 
abuse ? none but me, a gentleman of wit and pleasure 
about the town ? But it was your pride to be too hard 
for a man of parts, unworthy false woman I false as a 
friend that lends a man money to lose ; false as dice, who 
undo those that trust all they have to ’em. 

Lucy. He has been a great bubble, by his similes, as 
they say. [Ande. 
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Atith, Yoa have been too meny, sir, at your wedding- 
dinner, sure. 

^ark. What, d’ye mock me too ? 

Alitk. Or yon have been deluded. 

^rk. By you. 

Alitk. Let me understand you. 

^rk. Have you the confidence, (I should call it 
something else, since you know your guilt,) to stand my 
just reproaches ? you did not write an impudent letter to 
Mr. Homer ? who I find now has clubbed with you in 
deluding me with his aversion for women, that I might 
not, forsooth, suspect him for my rivaL 

Ltuy. D’ye think the gentleman can be jealous now, 
madam ? \Aside. 

Alitk. I write a letter to Mr. Homer ! 

Spark. Nay, madam, do not deny it. Your brother 
showed it me just now ; and told me likewise, he left 
you at Homer’s lodging to fetch a parson to many you 
to him : and I wish you joy, madam, joy, joy ; and to him 
too, much joy ; and to myself more joy, for not marrying 
yoa 

Alitk {Aside.'] So, I find my brother would break off 
the match , and I can consent to’t, since I see this gen- 
deman can be made jealous. — [Aloud.] O Lucy, by his 
rade usage and jealousy, he makes me almost afraid I 
am married to him. Art thou sure 'twas Harcourt him- 
self, and no parson, that married us? 

spark. No, madam, I thank you. I suppose, that was 
a contnvanre too of Mr. Homer’s and yours, to make 
Harcourt play the parson ; but I would as litUe as you 
have him one now, no, not for the world. For, shall I 
tell you another truth ? I never had any passion for you 
till now, for now I hate you. ’Tis tme, I might have 
married your portion, as other men of parts of the town 
do sometimes : and so, your servant. And to show my 
unconcemednesa. I’ll come to your wedding, and resign 
you with as much joy, as I would a stale wench to » new 
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cully ; nay, with as much joy as I would after the first 
night, if I had been married to you. There’s for you ; 
and so your servant, servant. \Exii< 

Alith, How was I deceived m a man ! 

Lucy. You’ll believe then a fool may be made jealous 
now? for that easiness in him that suffers him to be led 
by a wife, will likewise permit him to be persuaded 
against her by others. 

Alith. But many Mr. Homer ' my brother does not 
^tend It, sure : if I thought he did, I would take thy 
advice, and Mr. Harcourt for my husband. And now I 
wish, that if there be any over-wise woman of the town, 
who, like me, would marry a fool for fortune, liberty, of 
title, first, that her husband may love play, and be a cully 
to all the town but her, and suffer none but Fortune to 
be mistress of his purse ; then, if for liberty, that he may 
send her into the country, under the conduct of some 
huswifely mother-in-law j and if for title, may the world 
gwe ’em none but that of cuckold 

Luy. And for her greater curse, madam, may he nof 
deserve it 

Alith. Away, impertinent ' Is not this my old Lady 
Lanterlu’s ? ’ 

Lucy. Yes, madam. — \Astde.'\ And here I hope we 
shall find Mr. Harcourt [Exeunt- 


SCENE IV — Horner’s A table, banquet, 

and bottles 

Enter Horner, Lady Fidget, Mrs. Dainty Fidget, 
and Mrs. Squeamish. 

Horn. A pox ' they are come too soon — before I have 
sent back my new mistress. All that I have now to do 
is to lock her in, that they may not see her. [Aside- 

' I* Lantetloo ” or “ langteraluo ” was the name ut a game at 

ra rile 
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L. Fid. That we may be sure of our welcome, we have 
brought our entertainment witli us, and are resolved to 
treat thee, dear toad. 

Mrs. Dain. And that we may be merry to purpose, have 
left Sir Jasper and my old L^y Squeamish, quarrelling 
at home at backgammon. 

Mrs. Squeam. Therefore let us make use of our time, 
lest they should chance to interrupt us. 

Z. Fid Let us sit then. 

Horn. First, that you may be pnvate, let me lock this 
door and that, and i’ll wait upon you presently. 

Z Fid No, sir, shut ’em only, and your lips for ever ; 
for we must trust you as much as our women. 

Horn. You know all vanity’s killed in me ; I have no 
occasion for talking 

Z. Fid. Now, ladies, supposing we had drank each of 
us our two bottles, let us speak the truth of our hearts 
Mrs. Dam. and Mrs. Squeam Agreed. 

Z. Fid. By this brimmer, for truth is nowhere else to be 
fo\mA~'[Aside to Horner.] not in thy heart, false man ' 
Horn You have found me a true man. I’m sure. 

\Aside to Lady Fidget. 
/. Fid. [Aside to Horner ] Not every way — But let 
us sit and be merry. 

Why should our damned tyrants oblige us to live 
On the pittance of pleasure which they only give ? 

We must not rejoice 
With wine and with noise 
In vain we must wake in a dull bed alune. 

Whilst to our warm rival the bottle they’re gone. 

Then lay aside charms. 

And take up these arms ' 

’'I'ls wine only gives ’em their courage and wit .* 
Because we live sober, to men we submit. 

If for beauties you’d i>ass. 

Take a lick of the glass^ 

' Thegl»**'s. 
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'Twill mend your complexions, and when they are gone, 
The best red we have is the red of the grape : 

Then, siateis, lay’t on, 

And damn a good shape. 

Mrs. I^ain. Dear brimmer ! Well, in token of our 
openness and plain-dealin|^ let us throw our masks over 
our heads. 

Mom. So, 'twill come to the glasses anon. [Asiift. 

Mrs. Squeam. lively brimmer ! let me enjoy him first 

L. Fid. No, I never part with a gallant till I’ve tried 
him. Dear brimmer ! that makest our husbands short- 
sighted. 

Mrs. Datn. And our bashful gallants bold. 

Mrs. Squeam. And, for want of a gallant, the butler 
lovely in our eyes. — Drink, eunuch. 

^ L. Fid. Drink, thou representative of a husband. — 
Damn a husband ! 

Mrs. Dain. And, as it were a husband, an old keeper 

Mrs. Squeam. And an old grandmother. 

Mom. And an English bawd, and a French suigeon. 

L. Fid. Ay, we have all reason to curse ’em. 

Mom. For my sake, ladies? 

Z. Ftd. No, for our own ; for the first spoils all young 
gallants’ industry. 

Mrs. Dain. And the other’s art makes 'eiii bold only 
with common women. 

Mrs. Squeam. And rather run the hazard of the vile 
distemper amongst them, than of a denial amongst us. 

Mrs. Dain. The filthy toads choose mistresses now as 
they do stuffs, for having been fancied and worn by 
others. 

Mrs. Squeam. For being common and cheap. 

Z. Fid. Whilst women of quality, like the richest 
stuffs, lie untumbled, and unasked for. 

Horn. Ay, neat, and cheap, and new, often they think 
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Mrs. Dain. No, sir, the beasts will be known by a 
mistress longer than by a suit 

Mrs. Squeam. And 'tis not for cheapness neither. 

L. Fid. No ; for the vain fops will take up druggets, 
and embroider 'em. But I wonder at the depraved 
appetites of witty men ; they use to be out of the common 
road, and hate imitation. Pray tell me, beast, when you 
were a man, why you rather chose to dub with a multi* 
tude in a common house for an entertainment, than to be 
the only guest at a good table. 

Horn. Why, faith, ceremony and expectation are un* 
sufferable to those that are diarp bent. People always eat 
with the best stomach at an ordinary, where every man is 
snatching for the best bit. 

L. Fid. Though he get a cut over the fingers. — But I 
have heard, that people eat most heartily of another man’s 
meat, that is, what they do not pay for. 

Horn. When they are sure of their welcome and free- 
dom , for ceremony in love and eating is as ridiculous as 
in fighting : falling on briskly is all should be done on 
those occasions. 

L. Fid. Well then, let me tell you, sir, there is no 
where more freedom than in our houses ; and we take 
freedom from a young person as a sign of good breed- 
ing j and a person may be as free as he pleases with us, 
as frolic, as gamesome, as wild as he will 

Horn. Han’t I heard you all declaim against wild 
men? 

L. Ftd. Yes ; but for all that, we think wildness in a 
man as desirable a quality as in a duck or rabbit : a tame 
man ! foh ! 

Horn. I know not, but your reputations frightened me 
as much as your fiices invited me. 

L. Fid Our reputation 1 Lord, why should you not 
think that we women make use of our reputation, as you 
men of yours, only to deceive the world with less sus- 
picion ? Our virtue is like the wtatesman's religion^ the • 
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quaker's word, the gamester’s oath, and the great man's 
honour; but to pheat those that trust us. 

Mrs. Squeam. And that demureness, coyness, and 
modesty, that you see in our faces in the boxes at plays, 
IS as much a sign of a kind woman, as a vizard-mask in 
the pit 

Mrs Dam. For, I assure you, women are least masked 
when they have the velvet vizard cn. 

L Ftd. You would have found us modest women in 
our denials only. 

Mrs Squeam. Our bashfulness is only the reflection of 
the men’s 

Mrs. Dam. We blush when they are shamefaced. 

Horn I beg your pardon, ladies, I was deceived in 
^you devilishly. But why that mighty pretence to 
honour? 

L. Ftd. We have told you , but sometimes ’twas for 
the same reason you men pretend business often, to avoid 
ill company, to enjoy the better and more pnvately those 
you love. 

Horn But why would you ne’er give a fnend a wink 
then ? 

L. Ftd. Faith, your reputation frightened us, as much 
as ours did you, you were so notoriously lewd 

Horn. And you so seemingly honest 

L. Ftd Was that all that deterred you ? 

Horn. And so expensive — you allow freedom, you say. 

L. Ftd. Ay, ay. 

Horn That I was afraid of losing my little money, as 
well as my little time, both which my other pleasures 
required. 

L. Ftd Money ’ foh < you talk like a little fellow 
now : do such as we expect money ? 

Horn. I beg your pardon, ma^m, I must confess, I 
have heard that great ladies, like great merchants, set but 
the higher prices upon what they have, because they are 
not in necessity of taking the first offer. 
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Mrs. Dam. Such as ve make sale of our hearts t 

Mrs. Sgueam. We bribed for our love ? foh ! 

Horn. With your pardon ladies, I know, like great 
men in offices, you seem to exact flattery and attendance 
only from your followers ; but you have receivers about 
you, and such fees to pay, a man is afraid to pass your 
grants. Besides, we must let you win at cards, or we 
lose your hearts ; and if you make an assignation, ’tis at 
a goldsmith’s, jeweller's, or china-house ; where for your 
honour you deposit to him, he must pawn his to the 
jiunctual cit, and so paying for what you take up, pays 
for what he takes up 

Mrs Dam. Would you not have us assured of our 
gallants’ love ? 

Mrs Squeam. For love is better known by liberality 
than by jealousy. 

L Fid For one may be dissembled, the other not — 
[Aside] But my jealousy can be no longer dissembled, 
and they are telling ripe — [A/eud.]— Come, here’s to our 
gallants in waiting, uhom we must name, and I’ll begin 
This is my false rogue [C/a/s him on the back. 

Mrs. Squeam.' How ' 

Horn. So, all will out now. [Aside. 

Mrs. Squeam. Did you not teU me, ’twas for my sake 
; only you reported yourself no man ? [Aside to Horner. 

Mrs Dain. Oh, wretch ' did you not swear to me, 

I 'twas for my love and honour you passed for that thing 
you do ? {Aside to Horner 

I Horn So, so 

L. Fid. Come, speak, ladies . this is niy false villain. 

Mrs. Squeam. And mine loo 

Mrs. Dain. And mine. 

Horn. Well then, you are all three my false rogues 
too, and there’s an end on’t 

I.. Fid. Well then, there’s no remedy ; sister sharers, 
lei us not fall out, but have a care of our honour. 
Though we get no presents, no jewels of him, we are 
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. savers of our honour, the jewd of most value and iiae, 
i which shines yet to Ae world unsuspected, though it be 
counterfeit 

Horn. Nay, and is e’en as good as if it were true, pro- 
vided the world think so ; for honour, like beauty now, 
only depends on the opinion of others. 

2 . Fid. Well, Harry Common, I hope you can be true 
to three. Swear ; but ’tis to no purpose to require your 
oath, for you are as often forsworn as you swear to new 
women. 

Horn. Come, faith, madam, let us e’en pardon one 
another ; for all the difference I find betwixt we men and 
you women, we forswear ourselves at the beginning of an 
amour, you as long as it lasts. 

Enter Sir Jasper Fidget, and Old Lady Squeamish. 

Sir Jasp. Oh, my Lady Fidget, was this your cunning, 
to come to Mr. Homer without me ? but you have been 
nowhere else, I hope. 

L. Fid. No, Sir Jasper. 

L. Squeam. And you came straight hither, Biddy ? 

Mrs. Squeam. Yes, indeed, lady grandmother. 

Sir Jasp. ’Tis well, ’tis well ; I knew when once they 
were thoroughly acquainted with poor Horner, they’d 
ne’er be from him : you may let her masquerade it 
with my wife and Homer, and I warrant her reputation 
safe. 

Enter Boy 

Boy. O, sir, here’s the gentleman come, whom you bid 
me not suffer to come up, without giving you notice, with 
a lady too, and other gentlemen. 

Horn Do you all go m there, wliilst I send ’em away; 
and, boy, do you desire ’em to stay below till I come, 
which shall be immediately. 

[Exeunt Sir Jasper Fidget, Lady Fidget, 
Lady Squeamish, Mrs. Squeamish, ana 
Mn. Dainty Fidget. 
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Boy. Yes, rir. [£xiit. 

[Exit Horner at tke other door, atd returns 
ivith Mrs Pinchwife. 

Horn. You would not take my advice, to be gone 
home before your husband came back, he’ll now discover 
alt ; yet pray, my dearest, be persuaded to go home, and 
leave the rest to my management. 111 let yon down the 
back way. 

Mrs. Pinch. I don’t know the way home, so I don’t 

Horn. My man shall wait upon you. 

Mrs. Pinch. No, don’t you believe that I’ll go at all ; 
what, are you weary of me already ? 

Horn. No, my life, ’tis that I may love you long, ’tis 
to secure my love, and your reputation with your hus- 
band ; he’ll never receive you again else. 

Mrs. Pinch. What care I ? d’ye think to frighten me 
with that? I don’t intend to go to him again ; you shall 
be my husband now. 

Horn. I cannot be your husband, dearest, since you 
are married to him. 

Mrs. Pinch. O, would you make me believe that ? 
Don’t I see every day at London here, women leave 
their first husbands, and go and live with other men as 
their wives ? pish, pshaw ! you’d make me angry, but 
tliat I love you so mainly. 

Horn. So, they are coming up — In again, in, I hear 
’em —[Exit Mrs. Pinchwife.] Well, a silly mistress is 
like a weak place, soon got, soon lost, a man has scarce 
time for plunder; 'she betrays her husband first to her 
gallant, and then her gallant to her husband, j 

Enter Pinchwife, Alithea, Harcourt, Sparrish, 
Lucy, and a Parson. 

Pinch. Come, madam , ’tis not the sudden change of 
your dress, the confidence of your asseverations, and 
your false witness there, shall persuade me I did not 
bring you hither just now ; hire’s my witness, who can- 
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not deny it, since you must be confronted. — Mr. Horner, 
did not I bring this lady to you just now ? 

Horn. Now must I wrong one woman for another’s 
sake, — but that’s no new thing with me, for in these 
cases I am still on the criminal’s side against the 
innocent \^Aside. 

Alttk. Pray speak, sir 

Horn It must be so. 1 must be impudent, and try 
my luck , impudence uses to be too hard for tnith. 

\^Aside. 

Pinch. What, you are studying an evasion or excuse 
for her ' Speak, sir. 

Horn No, faith, I am something backward only to 
speak in women’s affairs or disputes 

Pinch She bids you speak 

Alith Ay, pray, sir, do, pray satisfy him. 

Horn Then truly, you did bring that lady to me just 
now. 

Pinch O ho ' 

Ahth. How, sir ? 

Har. How, Horner^ 

Ahth What mean you, sir ’ I always took you for a 
man of honour. 

Horn Ay, so much a man of honour, that I mu-.! sav.; 
my mistress, I thank you, come what will on’t \A\idi 

Spark. So, if I had had her, she’d have made me be- 
lieve the moon had been made of a Christmas pie 

Lucy. Now could I speak, if I durst, and solve the 
nddle, who am the author of it. [Aside. 

Ahth. O unfortunate woman ' A combination 
against my honour ' which most concerns me now, 
because you share in my disgrace, sir, and it is your 
censure, which I must now suffer, that troubles me, not 
theirs 

Hai. Madam, then have no trouble, you shall now- 
see ’tis possible for me to love too, without being 
jealous , I will not only, believe your innocence myself. 
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but make all the world believe \x.~[Aside to Horner ] 
Homer, I must now be concerned for this lady's honour. 

Horn. And I must be concerned for a lady’s honour 
too. 

Har This lady has her honour, and I will protect it 
Horn My lady has not her honour, but has given it 
me to keep, and I will preserve it 
Har. I understand you not 
Horn. I would not have you 
Mrs Pinck What’s the matter with ’em all 

\Peeping in behind. 
Pinch Come, come, Mr Homer, no more disputing ; 
Jiere’s the parson, I brought him not m vain. 

Har No, sir. I’ll employ him, if this lady please 
Pinch How* what d’)e mean? 

Sparh Ay, what does he mean ^ 

Horn. Why, I have resigned your sister to him, he has 
ny consent 

Pinch. But he has not mine, sir , a woman’s injured 
honour, no more than a man’s, can be repamed or satis 
tied by any but him that first wronged it , and you shall 
marry her presently, or — Aana? on his sword 

Re enter Mrs. Pinchwife 

Mii Pinch O Lord, they’ll kill poor Mr Homer' 
besides, he shan’t marry her whilst I stand by, and look 
on , I’ll not lose my second husband so. 

Pinch What do I see ? 

Alith Mj sister in my clothes * 

Spark Ha ! 

Mk Pnch. Nay, pray now don’t quarrel about finding 
work for the parson, he shall marry me to Mr. Homer , 
or now, I believe, you have enough of me 

[To Pinchwife 

Hotn Damned, damned loving changeling ! [Aside. 
Mrs Pinch Pray, sister, pardon me for tellmg se 
many lies of you. * 
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Horn. I suppose the riddle is plain now. 

Luey. No, that most be my work. — Good sir, hear me. 

[Kneels to Pi&CHwi7£, who stands doggedly with 
his hat over his eyes. 

Pinch, I will never hear woman again, but make 'em 
all silent thus — [Offers to draw upon his Wife. 

Horn. No, that must not be. 

Pinch. You then shall go first, 'tis all one to roe. 

[Offers to draw on Horner, but is stepped by 
Harcourt. 

Har. Hold! 

Re-enter Sir Jasper Fidget, Lady Fidget, Lady 
Squeamish, Mrs. Dainty Fidget, and Mrs. 
Squeamish. 

Sir Jasp. What’s the matter? what’s the matter? pray, 
what’s the matter, sir ? I beseech you communicate, sir. 

Pinch Why, my wife has communicated, sir, as yom 
wife may have done too, sir, if she knows him, sir. 

Sir Jasp. Pshaw, with him ' ha • ha ! he ' 

Pinch. D’ye mock me, sir? a cuckold is a kind of a 
wild beast ; have a care, sir 

Sir Jasp. No, sure, you mock me, sir. He cuckold 
you 1 It can’t be, ha ' ha > he ' why, I’ll tell you, sir — 

[Offers to whisper. 

Pinch I tell you again, he has whored my wife, and 
yours too, if he knows her, and all the women he comes 
near ; 'tis not his dissemblmg, his hypocrisy, can wheedle 
me. 

Sir Jasp How ' does he dissemble ? is he a hypocrite? 
Nay, then — how— wife — sister, is he a hypocrite? 

L. Squeam. A hypocnte ! a dissembler ' Speak, 
young harlotry, speak, how ? 

Sir Jasp. Nay, then— O my head too ! — O thou 
libidinous lady 1 

L, Squeam. O thou harloting harlotry ! hast thou 
done’t then ? 
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/ Sir /asp. Speak, good Homer, art thou a dissembler, 

a rogue? hast thou — 

Horn. So! 

Lmy. I’ll fetch you off, and her too, if she will but 
hold her tongue. [Apart to Horner. 

Horn, Canst thou ? I’ll give thee — [Apart to Lucy. 

Lucy. [To PiNCHWiFE.] Pray have but patience to 
hear me, sir, who am the unfortunate cause of all this 
confusion. Your wife is innocent, I only culpable ; for 
I put her upion telling you all these lies concerning my 
mistress, in order to the breaking off the m.itch between 
Mr. Sparkish and her, to make way for Mr. Harcourt. 

Spark. Did you so, eternal rotten tooth? Then, it 
seems, my mistress was not false to me, I was only de- 
ceived by you. Brother, that should have been, now 
man of conduct, who is a frank person now, to bring 
j our wife to her lover, ha ? 

Lucy. I assure you, sir, she came not to Mr. Horner 
out of love, for she loves him no more — 

Afrs. Pinch, Hold, I told lies for you, but you shall 
tell none for me, for I do Jove Mr Homer with all my 
‘'Oul, and nobody shall say me nay , pray, don’t you go 
to make poor Mr. Horner believe to the contrary , ’tis 
spitefully done of you. I’m sure 

Jlorn. Peace, dear idiot. [Aside to Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Afrs. Pinch. Nay, I will not peace. 

Pinch. Not till I make you. 

Enter Dorilant and Quack. 

Dor. Horner, 5 our servant ; lam the doctor’s guest, 
he must excuse our intrusion. 

Quack. But what's the matter, gentlemen ? for Heaven’s 
sake, what’s the matter ^ 

Horn. Oh, ’tis well you are come. 'Tis a censorious 
\ u>rld we live i n ; you may have brought We ft reprieve,” 
or else I had died for a crime I never committed, and 
these innocent ladies had suffered with me; thereipre. 
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pray satisfy these worthy, honourable, jealous gentlemen 
—that — [ WhisRers. 

Quack. O, I understand you, is that all ?— Sir Jasper, 
by Heavens, and upon the word of a physician, sir — 

[ WMspers to Sir Jasper. 
. Sir JasR. Nay, 1 do believe you truly. — Pardon me, 
my vurtuous lady, and dear of honour. 

L. Squeam. What, then all’s right again ? 

Sir Ja^. Ay, ay, and now let us satisfy him too. 

\Th^ whiter with Pinchwife. 

^nch. An eunuch ! I^y, no fooling with me. 

^Quaek. I’ll bring half ^e chirurgeons in town to 
swear it. 

IHnch. They ! — they’ll swear a man that bled to death 
through his wounds, died of an apoplexy. 

Quack. Pray, hear me, sir — ^why, all the town has 
heard the report of him. 

Pinch. But does all the town believe it? 

Quack. Pray, inquire a littl^ and first of all these. 

IHnch. I’m sure when I left the town, he was the 
lewdest fellow in’t 

Quack. I tell you, sir, he has been in France since ; 
pray, ask but these ladies and gentlemen, your friend Mr. 
Dorilant Gentlemen and ladies, han't you all heard the 
late sad report of poor Mr. Horner ? 

All the Ladies. Ay, ay, ay. 

Dor. Why, thou jealous fool, dost thou doubt it? he’s 
an arrant French capon. 

Mrs. Pinch. ’Tis false, sir, you shall not disparage 
poor Mr. Homer, for to my certain knowledge — 

Lucy. O, hold ' 

Mrs. Squeam. Stop her mouth ! \Asiit to Lucy. 

Z. Fid. Upon my honour, sir, ’tis as true — 

[ To PlNCHWlFE. 

Mrs. Dain. D'ye think we would have been seen in his 
company i 

Mrs. Squeam. Trust our unspotted reputations withhim? 
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r. Fid. This you get, and we too, by trusting your 
secret to a fool \_Asiie to Horner. 

Horn. Peace, madam. — [Aside to Quack.] Well, 
doctor, is not this a good design, that carries a man on 
unsuspected, and brings him off safe 7 

Pineh. Well, if this were true — but my wife — {Aside. 

[Dorilant whispers with Mrs Pinchwifr. 

Alith. Come, brother, your wife is yet innocent, you 
see ; but have a care of too strong an imagination, lest, 
like an over-concerned timorous gamester, by fancying an 
unlucky cast, it should come. Women and fortune are 
truest still to those that trust ’em. 

Lucy. And any wild thing grows but the more fierce 
and hungry for being kept up, and more dangerous to 
the keeper. 

Ahth. There’s doctrine for all 1 usbands, Mr. Harcourt 

Har. 1 edify, madam, so much, that I am impatient 
till I am one. 

Dor. And I edify so much by example, I will never be 
one. 

S/arh. And because I will not disparage my parts. 111 
ne’er be one. 

Horn. And I, alas ! can’t be one. 

Pinch. But I must be one — against my will to a 
country wife, uiih a country murrain to me! 

A/rs. Pinch. And I must be a country wife still too, 1 
find , for I can’t, like a ciw one, be rid of my musty 
husband, and do what I list. {Aside. 

Horn Now, sir, I must pronounce your wife innocent, 
though I blush whilst I do it ; and I am the only man by 
her now exposed to shame, which I will straight drown 
in wine, as you shall your suspicion; and the ladies’ 
troubles we’ll divert with a ballad. — Doctor, where are 
your maskers? 

LuQt. Indeed, she’s innocent, sir, I am her witness, 
and her end of coming out was but to see her sister’s 
wedding ; and what she has said to^our face of her love^to 
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Mr. Homer, was but the usual innocent revenge on a 
husband’s jealousy — ^was it not, madam, speak ? 

Mrs. Pinch. [Aside to Lucv and Horner.] Since you’ll 
have me tell more he3—[A&ud.] Yes, indeed, bud. 
Pinch. For my own sake fain I would all believe ; 
Cuckolds, like lovers, should themselves deceive. 

But — 

His honour is least safe (too late I find) 

Who trusts It with a foolish wife or friend. 

A Dance of Cuckolds. 

Horn. Vain fops but court and dress, and keep a pother, 
To pass for women’s men with one another ; 

But he who aims by women to be prized. 

First by the men, you see, must be despised. [Exeunt. 



Now you the vigorous, who daily here 
O’er vizard-mask in public domineer. 

And what you’d do to her, if in place where ; 

Nay, have the confidence to cry, " Come out ! ” 

Yet when she says, “ Lead on ' ” you are not stout ; 

But to your wellndressed brother straight turn round. 

And cry “ Pox on her, Ned, she can’t be sound ! ” 

Then slink away, a fresh one to engage. 

With so much seeming heat and loving rage, 

’ Or Knipp, the friend of Mr Pepys. She played the part of 
Lsdy Fideet 
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You’d frighten listening actress on the stage ; 

Till she at last has seen you huffing come, 

And talk of keeping in the tiring-room, 

Yet cannot be provoked to lead her home. 

Next, you Falstaflfe of fifiy, who beset 
Your buckram maidenheads, which your friends get 
And whilst to them you of achievements boast. 
They share tlie booty, and laugh at your cost. 

In fine, you essenced boys, both old and young, 
^^'ho would be thought so eager, brisk, and strong. 
Yet do the ladies, not their husbands wrong ; 

Whose purses for your manhood make excuse. 

And keep your Flanders mares for show not use ; 
Encouraged by our woman’s man to-day, 

A Homer’s part may vainly think to play ; 

And may intrigues so bashfully disown. 

That they may doubted be by few or none ; 

May kiss the cards at picquet, ombre, loo, 

.And so be taught to kiss the lady too ,* 

'But, gallants, have a care, faith, what you do. 

'I'he world, which to no man his due will give, 

You by experience know you can deceive. 

And men may still believe you vigorous. 

But then we women — there's no cozening us. 
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CCORDING to Wycherley's own stalc- 
nicnt Ihe Plain Dealer 'HAi uritten when 
the author was twenty-five years of age — 
ie,\Ti the year 1665-6 * Its first perform- 
ance on the stage cannot have taken place 
later than the spnng of 1674, as there is an 
nteresting allusion to it in the preface to Dryden’s SMe of 
Innocence^ which was registered at Stationers' Hall, April 17, 
1674 Dryden writes in terms of noble eulogy “ The author 
of The Plain Dealer, whom I am proud to call my friend, 
has obliged all honest and virtuous men by one of the most 
bold, most general, and most useful satires, which has ever 
been presented on the English theatre ” The Plain Dealer 
was brought forward by the King’s Company, probably, like 
The Country Wt/e, at the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as 
the new theatre, m Drury Lane, was not opened until 
March 26 of that year. It was published three years later, 
in 1677, the title-page bearing the imprimatur — “ Licensed 
Jan. 9, 1676, Roger L’ Estrange." The license, of course, 
was for printing, not for acting; the date, m new style, 
would be 1677. 

We shall have, I think, little difficulty in accepting 
Wycherley’s statement as to the year in which this play was 
written, if we suppose, as would almost certainly be the case, 
that It was revised and altered before its production on the 
stage. The critique on The Country Wife, in particular, 
cannot have been written earlier than 1672 or 1673, in one of 
which years that comedy was first acted. 

Of our author’s four comedies The Plain Dealer is, ques- 
tionless, the most powerful. From the mock dedication to 

* It cannot have been earlier than the latter year, as Lt Mnau- 
^6^^’ Wycherley's play is based, did not appe.-!! until 
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the epilogue “the satire, wit, and strength, of manly 
Wycherley”' are everywhere conspicuous and triumphant. 
The mam purport of the plot, as well as the particular design 
of certain scenes, is borrowed from Le Misanthrope of 
Moli&re, but it is almost a truism that the most original 
writers are frequmtly the most extensive plagiarists, and ^ 
Wycheiley has so overlaid his appropriations with thc'^ 
colouring of his own brilliant individuality, that his play 
appears almost equally a masterpiece of orginality as of 
ingenuity It is scarcely too much to say that in The Plain 
Dealer we are conscious of a fertility of invention, a ri.hncss 
of wit and satire, which make even Le Misanthrope seem 
tame in comparison. Voltaire has justly contrasted the two 
pla>s ‘‘ All Wycherley’s strokes," he writes, “are stronger 
and bolder than those of our Misanthrope, but then they are 
less delicate, and the Rules of Decorum are not so well 
observed in this Play.’” 

The scene m the second act, between Olivia, her cousin, 
and the two “pretty fellows,” Novel and Plausible, was 
suggested by a dialogue between C^im^ne and her admirers, 
m the second act of Le Misanthrope, but the detail is almost 
entirely Wycherley’s own, and is enlivened wfith such divert- 
ing antitheses and such brilliant fancy that, perhaps, few 
scenes more masterly are to be found in the entire range of 
English comedy from the time of the Restoration down- 
wards In this scene occurs the critique upon The Country 
Wife, of which the hint was taken from Moli^re’s Critique etc 
ricole dcs Femmes It is here introduced with great 
felicity, and the contrast between the affected prudery of the 
VICIOUS Olivia and the simple candour of the truly modest 
Eliza IS both just and edifying. Again, the discovery by 
Novel and Plausible of the duplicity of Olivia, by means of 
an exchange of letters, is borrowed from the denouement of 
Le Misanthrope, but the scene in which it occurs owes little 
to Moli^re beyond the incident , and the humorous device 
of making each letter, mutato nomine, the exact counterpart 
of the other, belongs to Wycherley alone One or two more 
particular coincidences between The Plain Dealer and Le 
Misanthrope will be pointed out m the notes. 

' Dryden 

* Letters ceneemirg the Ftglish NqtteH. London, 1733. , 
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The admitably conceived dimeter of the Widow Black* 
acre has been described as a copy of that of the Countess in 
Racine’s comedy, Les Plaideurs, surely, in the first instance, 
by one of those critics with whom " most authors steal their 
works, or buy.” There is a litigious o^ woman in Im 
P latdturst there is a litigious old woman in JTu Plain 
Dealers and here the likeness begins and ends.' Voltaire 
calls the Widow Blackacre "the most comical character that 
was ever brought upon the stage.” Lastly, although Fiddia is 
imitated from Shakespeare’s Viola, and although the imita* 
tion is immeasurably and at all points inferior to the original, 
it must be admitted, nevertheless, that she fills her place m 
the play with perfect propriety, and is even drawn with some 
not inconsiderable degree of sweetness and pathos. 

' It is, to sa^ the least, doubtiiil if Les natdeurs were written 
before TTu Pious Dealer, The former was produced in 1668. This 
supposed discovery of a non-existent coincidence appears to have 
aruen from a mi^terpretation of Voltaire’s words m the French 
edition of his Letters cosscernttu the Et^tsh Hatton ■ " On a encore 
laidd cette pi^ ( The Platn DeaUt ) d'une Comtesse de Pimbesche, 
iddUe pludense." But Voltaire clearly employs the title of 
*' Comtcssc de Pimbesche ” only as a genetic term for a litigious 
female. 




TO MY LADY B 


I 


Madam, - 


' HOUGH I never bad the honour to receive 

a favour from you, nay, or be known to 
you, I take the confidence of an author to 
write to you a btlM-doux dedicatory ; — 
which is no new thing. For by most dedi- 

■ cations it appears that authors, though they 

praise their patrons from top to toe, and seem to turn ’em 
inside out, know ’em as little as sometimes their patrons their 


books, though they read them out ; and if the poetical 
daubers did not write the name of the man or woman on top 
of the picture, 'twere impossible to guess whose it were. But 
you, madam, without the help of a poet,1iave made yourself 
known and famous in the world ; and because you do not 
want It, are therefore most worthy of an epistle dedicatory. 
And this play claims naturally your protection, since it 1 m 
lost its reputation with the la^es of stricter lives in the play- 
house : and, you know, when men’s endeavours are discoun- 


tenanced and refused by the nice coy women of honour, they 


come to you : — to you, the great and noble patroness of re- 
jected and bashful men (of which number I profess myself to 
be one, though a poet, a dedicating poet), to you, I say, 
madam, who have as discerning a judgment, in what’s 
obscene or not, as any quick-sighted civil person of ’em all. 


and can make as much of a double-meaning saying as the 
best of ’em ; yet would not, as some do, make nonsense of a 


poet’s jest, rather than not make it bawdy ; by which they 
show, they as little value wit in a play as in a lover, provided 
they can bring t’other thing about. Their senses indeed, lies 
all one way, and therefore are only for that in a poet, which 
is moving, as they say. But what do they mean by that 
word " moving ? ” Well, I must not put ’em to the blush. 


h ' Mother Bennet, a noted procuress. " The ironical oommenda- 
tion of die industry and charity of these antiquated ladies, these 
directors of Sin, after they can no longer commit it, makes up the 
bmuty of the inimitable dedication to 7 if< IVai* DeaUr, ana is a 
masterpiece ofraiUery on this vice.” — Steele, in thed^rnrw, Na 266. 
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since I find I can do’t In short, madam, you would not be 
one of those who ravish a poet’s innocent words, and make 
’em guilty of their own naughtiness (as 'tis termed) in spite of 
* his teeth. Nay, nothing is secure from the power of theif 
imaginations, no, not their husbands, whom they cuckold 
with themselves, by thinking of other men ; and so make the 
lawful matnmonial embraces adultery, wrong husbands and 
poets in thought and word, to keep their own reputations. 
k But your ladyship’s justice, I know, would think a woman’s 
arraigning and damning a poet for her own obscenity like 
her crying out a rape, and hanging a man for giving her 
pleasure, only that she might be thought not to consent to’t ; 
and so to vindicate her honour, forfeits her modesty. But 
you, madam, have too much modesty to pretend to’t, though 
you have as much to say for your modesty as many a nicer 
she ' for you never were seen at this play, no, not the first 
day ; and ’tis no matter what people’s lives have been, they 
ai-e unquestionably modest who frequent not this play. For, 
as Mr. Bayes says of his, “ That it is the only touchstone of 
men’s wit and understanding mme is, it seems, the only 
touchstone of women’s virtue and modesty. But hold, that 
touchstone is equivocal, and, by the strength of a Iad)'s 
imagination, may become something that is not civil but 
your ladyship, I know, scorns to misapply a touchstone 
And, madam, though you have not seen this plat, I hope 
(like other nice ladies) \ ou will the r.-ither read it Yet, lest 
the chambermaid or page should not be trusted, and their 
indulgence could gam no further admittance for it than to 
their ladies’ lobbies or outward rooms, take it into your care 
and protection , for by your recommendation and procure- 
ment, it may have the honour to get into their closets , for 
what they renounce in public, often entertains ’em there, with 
your help especially. In fine, madam, for these and many 
other reasons, you are the fittest patroness or judge of tins 
play , for you show no partiality to this or that author For 
from some many ladies will take a broad jest as cheerfully as 
from the watermen, and sit at some downright filthy plays (as 
they call ’em) as well satisfied, and as si ill, as a poet could 
wish ’em elsewhere. Therefore it must be the doubtful 
obscenity of my play alone they take exceptions at, because 
it IS too bashful for ’em . and, indeed, most women hate men 
for attempting by halves on their chastity ; and bawdy, I 
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find, like satire, should be home, not to have it taken notice 

• of. But, now I mention satire, some there are who say, “ ’Tis 
the plain-dealing of the play, not the obscenity ; ’tis taking 
off the ladies’ masks, not offering at their petticoats, which 
offends ’em • ’’—and generally they are not the handsomest, 
or most innocent, who are the most angiy at their being dis- 
covered . — 

“ Nihil e«t audacius illis 
Dcprensis ; iram atque ammos a criimne sumunt ’ ‘ 

Pardon, madam, the quotation ; for a dedication cen no more 
be without ends of Latin, than flattery ■ and ’tis no matter 
whom It IS wnt to ; for an author can as easily, I hope, sup- 
pose people to have more understanding and languages than 
they have, as well as more virtues. But why, the devil, 
should any of the few modest and handsome be alarmed ’— 
for some there are, who, as well as any, deserve those attri- 
butes, yet refrain not from seeing this play, nor think it any 
addition to their virtue to set up for it in a playhouse, lest 
there it should look too much like actmg—but why, I say, 
should any at all of the truly virtuous be concerned, if those 

• who are not so are distinguished from ’em ? for by that mask 
of modesty which women wear promiscuously in public, they 
are all alike ; and you can no more know a kept wench from 
a woman of honour by her looks than by her dress. For 
those who are of quality without honour (if any such there 
are) they have their quality to set off their false modesty, as 
well as their false jewels ; and you must no more suspect 
their countenances for counterfeit than their pendants, though 
as the plain dealer Montaigne says, “ Els envoy leur con- 
saence au bordel, et tUnnent leur continence en rlgle ” But 
those who act as they look, ought not to be scandalised at 
the reprehension of others’ faults, lest they tax themselves 
with ’em, and by too delicate and quick an apprehension not 
nnly make that obscene which I meant innocent, but that 
satire on all, w’hich was intended only on those who deserved 

It 

But, madam, 1 beg your pardon for this digression to civil 
women and ladies of honour, since you and I shall never be 
the better for ’em : for a comic poet and a lady of y our pro- 

' Nothing IS bolder than they who are detected ; the sense of 
the'T own mfamy mves them anger an^ spirit 
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fession make most of the other sort ; and the stage and your 
houses, like our plantations, are propagated by the least nice 
women ; and, as with the ministers of justice, the vices of the 
age are our best business. But now I mention public per- 
sons, I can no longer defer doing you the justice of a dedica- 
tion, and telling you your own, who are, of all public-spirited 
people, the most necessary, most communicalive, most 
generous and hospitable. Your house has been the house ot 
the people ; your sleep still disturbed for the public ; and 
when you arose, ’twas that others might lie down and you 
waked that others might rest , the good you have done is un- 
speakable. jgqy many young inexperienced heirs have you 
kept from rasnf^lish marriages, and from being jilted for 
their lives by the worst sort of jilts, wives ! How many un- 
bewitched widowers’ children have you preserved from the 
tyranny of stepmothers ! How many old doters from cuck- 
oldage, and keeping other men’s wenches and children ! 
How many adulteries and unnatural sins have you prevented ' 
In fine, you have been a constant scoui^ge to the old lecher, 
and often a terror to the young, you have made concu- 
piscence Its own punishment, and extinguished lust with lust, 
like blowing up of houses to stop the hre. 

'* Nimirum propter continentuun, incontinentia 
Necessaria est, incendinm ignibus exstmguitur.” ' 

There’s Latin for you again, madam I protest to you, as 
I am an author, I cannot help it . nay, I can hardly keep 
myself from quoting Aristotle and Horace, and talking to 
you of the rules of writing (like the French authors), to show 
you and my reader I understand ’em, in my epistle, lest 
neither of you should find it out by the play. And according 
to the rules of dedications, ’tis no matter whether you under- 
stand or no what I quote or say to you of writing ; for an 
author can as easily make any one a judge or cntic in an 
epistle, as a hero in his play. But, madam, that this may 
prove to the end a true epistle dedicatory, I’d have you to 
know ’tis not without a design upon you, which is in the 
behalf of the fraternity of Parnassus ; that songs and sonnets 
may go at your houses, and in your liberties, for guineas and 
half-guineas ; and that wit, at least with you, as of old, may 

Indeed, excess is needful for continency’s sake. Fire is with 
fire extinguished. , 
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be the price of beauty, and so you will prove a ti^j en<- 
courager of poetry ; for love is a better help to it than irine ; 
and poets, like painters, draw better after the hie than by 
fancy. Nay, in justice, madam, I think a poet ought to be 
as 6«e of your houses, as of the play-houses ; since he con- 
tributes to the support of both, and is as necessary to such 
as you, as a ballad-singer to a pick-purse, in convening the 
culhes at the theatres, to be picked up and carried to supper 
and bed at your houses. And, madam, the reason of this 
motion of mine is, because poor poets can get no favour in 
the tinng-rooms, for they are no keepers, you know ; and 
folly and money, the old enemies of wit, are even too hard 
for It on its own dunghill : and for other ladies, a poet can 
least go to the price of them. Besides, his wit, which ought 
to recommend him to ’em, is as much an obstruction to his 
love, as to his wealth or preferment ; for(most women now- 
a-days apprehend wit in a lover, as much as in a husband ; 
they hate a man that knows ’em, they must have a biind easy 
fool, whom they can lead by the nose ; and, as the Scythian 
women of old, mu<it baffle a man, and put out his eyes, ere 
they will lie with him ; and then too like thieves, when they 
have plundered and stripped a man, leave him. k But if there 
should be one of a hundred of those ladies gei&rous enough 
to give herself to a man that has more wit than money, (all 
things considered,) he would think it cheaper coming to you 
for a mistress, though you made him pay his guinea ; as a 
man in a journey (out of good husbandry), had better pay for 
what he has at an inn, than lie on free-cost at a gentleman’s 
house^ 

In nne, madam, like a faithful dedicator, I hope I have 
done myself right in the first place . then you, and your pro- 
fession, which in the wisest and most religious government 
in the world is honoured with the public allowance ; and in 
those that are thought the most uncivilised and barbarous is 
protected and supported by the ministers of justice. And 
of you, madam, I ought to say no more here, for your virtues 
deserve a poem rather than an epistle, or a volume entire to 
give the world your memoirs, or life at large; and which 
(upon the word of an author that has a mind to make an end 
of his dedication) I promise to do, when I write the annals of 
our Bntish love, which <hall be dedicated to the ladies con- 
cerned, if they will not think thenf something too obsctne 
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too ; when your life, compared with many that are thought 
innocent, I doubt not, may vindicate you, and me, to the 
world, for the confidence I have taken in this address to you , 
which then may be thought neither impertinent nor immo- 
dest ; and whatsoever your amorous misfortunes have been, 
none can charge you with that heinous, and worst of women’s 
crimes, hypocrisy nay, in spite of misfortunes or age, you 
are the same woman still ; though most of your sex grow 
Magdalens at fifty, and as a sohd French author has it— 

“Apris le plaisir, vient la peine ; 

Apris la peme, la vertu. 

But sure an old sinner’s continency is much like a game- 
stei's forswearing play, when he had lost all his money ; and 
modesty is a kind of a youthful dress, which, as it makes a 
young woman more amiable, makes an old one moic 
nauseous : a bashful old woman is like a hopeful old man , 
and the affected chastity of antiquated beauties is latlicr a 
reproach than an honour to ’em ; for it shows the men’s 
virtue only, not theirs. But you, m fine, madam, are no 
more a hypocrite than I am when I praise you j therefore I 
doubt not will be thought (even by yours and the play’s 
enemies, the nicest ladies) to be the fittest patroness for, 
Madam, 

Your ladyship’s most obedient, faithful, humble servant, and 

THE PLAIN dealer. 



SPOKEN BY THE PI AIN DFALER. 

I the Plain Dealer am to act to-day 
And my rough part begins before the play. 

First, you who scnbble, yet hate all that write. 
And keep each other company in spite. 

As rivals in your common mistress, fame. 

And with faint praises one another damn ; 

Tis a good play, we know, you can’t forgive. 
But grudge youipelves the pleasure you leceive • 
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Our scribbler therefore bluntly btd me say, 

He would not have the wits pleased here to*day 
Next, you, the fine, loud gentlemen o’ th’ pit. 

Who damn all plays, yet, if y’ave any wit, 

’Tis but what here you spunge and daily ge* ; 
Poets, like friends to whom you are in debt, 

You hate ; and so rooks laugh, to see undone 
Those pushing gamesters whom they live upon. 
Well, you are sparks, and still will be i’ th’ fashion ; 
Rail then at plays, to hide your obligation. 

^Now, you shrewd judges, who the boxes sway, 

' Leading the ladies’ hearts auid sen^e astray, 

And, for their sakes, see all, and hear no play ; 
Correct your cravats, foretops, lock behind . 

The dress and breedmg of the play ne’er mind ; 
Flam dealing is, >ou’ll say, quite out of fashion , 
You’ll hate it here, as in a dedication : 

And >our fair neighbours, in a limning poet 
No more than in a painter will allow it. 

Pictures too like the ladies will not please ; 

They must be drawn too here like goddesses. 

M ou, as at Levy’s too, wou'i6 truncheon wie\6, 

And look like heroes in a painted field 
Hut the coarse dauber of the coming scenes 
To follow life and nature only means. 

Displays you as you are, makes his fine woman 
A mercenary jilt, and true to no man 
His men of wit and pleasure of the age 
Are as dull rogues as ever cumber’d stage . 

He draws a friend only to custom just. 

And makes him naturally break his trust. 

1, only, act a part like none of you. 

And yet you’ll say, it is a fool’s part too 
An honest man who, like you, never winks 
At faults ; but, unlike you, speaks what he thinks: 
The only fool who ne’er found patron yet, 

For truth is now a fault as well as wit 
And where else, but on stages, do w« see 
Truth pleasing, or rewarded honesty ? 

Which our bold poet does this day in me 
If not to th’ honest, be to tli’ prosperous kind. 
Some friends at court let the Plwin Dealer find 
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Manly, of an honest, surly, nice humour, supposed first, m 
the time of the Dutch war, to have procured the com- 
mand of a ship, out of honour, not interest ; and choos- 
ing a sea-life only to avoid the world. 

Freeman, Manly’s Lieutenant, a gentleman well educated, 
but of a broken fortune, a compiler with the age. 

Vernish, Manly’s bosom and only friend. 

NoYei., a pert railing Coxcomb, and an admirer of novelties, 
makes love to Olivia. 

Major Oldfox, an old impertinent Fop, given to scnbblmg, 
makes love to the Widow Blackacrb. 

Lord Plausible, a ceremonious, supple, coipmending Cox- 
comb, in love with Olivia. ' '' 

Jerry Blacracre, a true raw Squire, under age, and his 
mother’s government, bred to the law. 

Lawyers, Knights of the Post, Bailiffs and Aldermen, a Book- 
seller’s Apprentice, a Foot-boy, Sailors, Waiters, and 
Attendants 

Olivia, Manly’s Mistress. 

Fidelia, in love with Manly, and follows him to sea in 
man’s clothes. 

Eliza, Cousin of Olivia. 

Lettice, Olivia’s Woman. 

Widow Blacracre, a petulant, litigious Widow, always in 
law, and Mother of Squire Jerry. 


SCENE— London. 
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ACT THE FIRST, 

SCENE I. — Manly's iM ^ ng . 

Enter Manly, surlily. Lord Plausible, follmnng him ; 
and two Sailors behind. 

AN. Tell not me, my good IjotA 
Plausible, of your decorum^ super- 
cilious forms, and slavish ceremo- 
nies I your little tricks, which you, 
the spaniels of the world, do daily 
over and over, for and to one an- 
other , not out of love or duty, but 

your servile fear. 

Z. E/au. Nay, i’ faith, i’ faith, you are too passionate ; 
and I must humbly your pardon and leave to tdl 
you, they are the arts and rules the prudent of the world 
walk by. 

Alan. Let ’em. But I’ll have no leading-strings ; I can 
walk alone : I hate a harness, and will not tug on m a 
faction, kissing my leader behind, that another slave may 
do the like to me. 

L, Plau. What, will you be siqgular then, like no- 
body ? follow, love, and esteem nobody ? 

Man. Rather than be genera), like you, follow every- 
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body ; court and kiss everybody ; though perhaps at the 
same time you hate everybody. 

Z. Plar Why, seriously, with yout pardon, my dear 
friend — 

I 

Man. With your pardon, my no friend, I will not, as 
you do‘, whisper my hatred or my scorn ; call a man fool 
or knave by signs or mouths over his shoulder, whilst 
you have him in your arms. — For such as you, like 
common whores and pickpockets, are only dangerous to ' 
those you embrace. ^ 

Z. Plau. Such as I ! Heavens defend me '—upon 
my honour — 

Man. Upon your title, my lord, if you’d have me be- 
lieve you. 

Z, Plan. Well, then, as I am a person of honour, I 
never attempted to abuse or lessen any person in my 
life. 

Man. What, you were afraid? 

Z. Plan. No; but seriously, I bate to do a rude 
thing no, faith, I speak well of all mankind. 

Man. I thought so : but know, that speaking well of 
all mankind is the worst kind of detraction ; for it takes 
away the reputation of the few good men in the world, by 
making ail alike. Now, I speak ill of most men, because 
they deserve it , I that can do a rude thing, rather than 
an unjust thing. 

Z. Plan Well, tell not me, my dear friend, what 
people deserve ; I ne’er mind that I, like an author in 
a dedication, never speak well of a man for his sake, but 
my own ; 1 will not disparage any man, to disparage my- 
self : for to speak ill of people behind their backs, is not 
like a person of honour ; and, truly, to speak ill of ’em 
to their faces, is not like a complaisant person. But if I 
did say or do an ill thing to anybody, it should be sure 
to be behind their backs, out of pure good manners, 

Man. Very w.ll ; but I, that am an unmannerly sea- 
fellowj' if I ever speak, well of people, (which is very 
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seldom indeed,) it should be sure to be behind theii 
backs ; and if I would say or do ill to any, it should be 
to their faces.^ I would jostle a proud, strutting, ovet-. 
looking coxcomb, at the head of his sycophants, rather 
than put out my tongue at him when he were past me ; 
would frown in the arrogant, big, dull face of an oyer, 
grown knave of business, rather than vent my spleen 
against him when his back were turned; would give 
fawning slaves the lie whilst they embrace or commend 
me ; cowards whilst they brag ; call a rascal by no other 
title, though his father had left him a duke’s ; laugh at 
fools aloud before their mistresses; and must desire 
people to leave me, when their visits grow at last ag 
troublesome as they were at first impertinent. 

L. Plau. I would not have my visits troublesome. 

AfaH. The only way to be sure not to have ’em trouble- 
some, is to make ’em when people are not at home ; for 
your visits, like othee good turns, are most obliging when 
made or done to • man in his absence. A pox t why 
should any one, because he has nothing to do, go and 
disturb another man’s business ? 

L. Plau. I beg your pardon, my dear friend. — What, 
you have business ? 

Man. If you have any, I would not detain your lord, 
ship. 

L. Plau. Detain me, dear sir ! — I can never bavt 
enough of your company. 

Man. I’m afraid I should be tiresome : 1 know not 
what you think. 

L. Plau. Well, dear sir, I see you'd have me gone. 

\Astde. 

Man But I see you won’t 

L. Plau. Your most faithful— 

Man. God be w’ye, my lord. 

L. Plau. Your most humble — 

Man. Farewell. 

Z. Plau. And eternally — 
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Ifim. And etenud^llllMamiy-- Then the 
devil take thee etenuy^il^ 

Z. Plau, You shall use no ceremony, by my life. 

Man. 1 do not Intend it 
Z. Plan. Why do you stir then ? 

Man. Only to see you out of doors, that I may shut 
'em against more welcomea 
Z Piau. Nay, faith, that shall not pass upon your most 
faithful humble servant 

Man. Nor this any more upon me. {Aside. 

L. Plan. Well, you are too strong for me. 

Man. [Aside ] I’d sooner be visited by the plague ; for 
that only would keep a man from visits, and his doors 
shut [ExsK thrusting out Lord Plausible. 

ist Sail. Here’s a finical fellow, Jack ! What a brave 
fair-weather captain of a ship he would make ! 

and Sail. He a captain of a ship 1 it must be when 
she’s in the dock then ; for he Ig|j||k like one of those 
that get the king’s commissions fonBb to sell a king’s 
diip, when a brave fellow has fought her almost to a long- 
boat 

ssi Sail, On my conscience then, Jack, that’s the 
reason our bully tar sunk our ship , not only that the 
Dutch might not have her ; but that the courtiers, who 
laugh at wooden legs, might not make her prize. 

2 nd Sail. A pox of his sinking, Tom ! we have made 
a base, broken, short voyage of it 

ist Sail. Ay, your brisk dealers in honour always 
make quick returns with their ships to the dock, and their 
men to the hospitals. ’Tis, let me see, just a month since 
we set out of the river, and the wind was almost as cross 
to us as the Dutch. 

2 nd Sail. Well, I forgive him sinking my own poor 
truck, if he would but have given me time and leave to 
have saved black Kate of Wapping's small venture. 

xst Sail Faith, 1 fotgive him, smee, as the purser told 
me, be sunk the value cd, five or six thousand pound of 
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his own, with he was to settle himself somewhere 
in the Indies; fm: our merry lieutenant was to succeed 
him in his commission for the ship back ; for he was ^e^ 
solved never to return again for England. 

2 nd Sail. So it seemed, by his fighting. 
xst Sail. No ; but he was a-weaiy of this side of the 
world here^ they say. 

2 nd Sail. Ay, or else he would not have bid so iiur for 
a passage into toother. 

u/ Sail. Jack, thou thinkest thyself in the forecastle, 
thou’rt so waggish. But I tell you, then, he had a mind to 
go live and bask himself on the sunny side of the globe. 

and Sail. What, out of any discontent ? for he’s always 
as dogged as an old tarpaulin, when hindered of a voyage 
by a young pantaloon captain. 

ist Sail. ’1 ^ true I never saw him pleased but in the 
fight ; and then he looked like one of us coming from the 
pay-table, with a jm||alining to our hats under our arms. 

and Sail. A p^j^^e's hke the Bay of Biscay, rough 
and angry, let the wind blow where 'twilL 

isf Sail. Nay, there’s no more dealing with him, than 
with the land in a storm, no near — 

3«^&iZ(^Tis a hurry-durry blade. Dost thou re- 
member after we had tugged bard the old leaky long- 
boat to save his life, when I welcomed him ashore, he 
gave-me a box on the ear, and called me fawning water- 
dog t/ 

Re-enter Manly with Freeman 
1 st Sail. Hold thy peace. Jack, and stand by ; the 
foul weather’s coming. 

Man. You rascals I dogs 1 how could this tame thing 
get through you ? 

jst Sail. Faith, to tell your honour the troth, we were 
at hob in the hall,^ and whilst my brother and I were 
quarrelling about a cast; he slunk by u& 

' Hob in the Hall : the name of a game. 
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9Hd SaU. He's a sneaking fellow I warrant for’t. 

Man. Have more care for the future, you slaves. Go, 
and with drawn cutlasses stand at the stair-foot and keep 
all that ask for me from coming up ; suppose you were 
guarding the scuttle to the powder-room. Let none enter 
here, at your and their peril. 

\st Sail. No, for the danger would be the same : you 
would blow them and us up, if we should. 

ind Sail. Must no one come to you, sir * 

Man. No man, sir. 

lit Sail. No man, sir ; but a woman then, an’t like 
your honour — 

Man. No woman neither, you impertinent dog ' 
IVoiild you be pimping ? sea-pimp is the strangest monster 
she has. 

211^ Sail. Indeed, an’t like your honour, ’twill be hard 
for us to deny a woman anything, since we are so newly 
come on shore. 

tsi Sail. We’ll let no old woman oome up, thoiiigh it 
were our trusting landlady at Wapping. 

Man. Would you be witty, you brandy casks you> 
you become a jest as ill as yon do a horse. Begone, you 
dogs ! I hear a noise on the stairs. [Exeunt Sailors. 

Fru. Faith, I am sorry you would let the fop go, I 
intended to have had some sport with him. 

Man. Sport with him! A pox! then, why did you 
not stay?' You should have enjoyed your coxcomb, and 
had him to yourself for me. 

Free. No, I should not have cared for him without you 
neither ; for the pleasure which fops afford is like that of 
drinking, only good when ’tis shared ; and a fool, like a 
bottle, which woiild make" you merry in company, will 
make you dull alone. But how the devil could you turn 
a man of his quality down stairs ? You use a lord with 
very little ceremony, it seems. 

Man. A lord ! What, thou art one of those who esteem 
men only by the marks ^d value fortune has set upon 
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^ Tern, and never consider intrinsic worth I but counterfeit 
honour will not be current with me ; I weigh the man, 
not his title; ’tis not the king’s stamp can make 
the metal better or heavier. Your lord is a leaden 
shilling, which you bend every way, and debases the 
stamp he bears, instead of being raised by it — Here 
again, you slaves' 

Reenter Sailors. 

ist Sail. Only to receive farther instructions, an’t like 
your honour. — What if a man shouTd bring you money, 
should we turn him back ? 

Man. All men, I say : must I be pestered with you 
too ? — You dogs, away ' 

and Sail Nay, I know one man your honour would 
not have us hinder coming to you, I’m sure 

Man. Who’s that ? speak quickly, slaves. 

and Sail.i^Shy, a man that should bring you a chal- 
lenge. For though you refuse money. I’m sure you love 
fighting too well to refuse thaty 

Man. Rogue ' rascal ! dog^ [Kicks the Sailors out. 

Free. Nay, let the poor rogues have their forecastle 
jests; they cannot help ’em in a fight, scarce when a 
ship’s sinking. 

Man. Damn their untimely jests ' a servant’s jest is 
more sauciness than his counsel. 

Free. But what, will you see nobody? not your 
friends ? 

Man. Friends ! — I have but one, and he, I hear, is 
not in town ; nay, can have but one friend, for a true 
" heart admits but of one friendship, as of one love. But 
in having that friend, 1 have a thousand ; for he has the 
courage of men in despair, yet the diffidency and 
caution of cowards ; the secrecy of the revengeful, and 
the constancy of martyrs ; one fit to advise, to keep a 
secret, to fight and die for his friend. Such I think 
him; for I have trusted him with my mistress in my 
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AtneaiK : and^the trust of beauty » sure Ae greatest we 
can show J 

five. Wdl, but all your good thoughts axe not for him 
alone, I hope? Pray, what d’ye think of me for a 
friend? 

Man. Of thee ! Why, thou art a latitudinaiian in 
friendship, that is, no friend ; thou dost side with all 
mankind, but wilt suffer for none. Thou art indeed like 
your Lord Plausible, the pink of courtesy, therefore hast 
no friendship : for ceremony and great professing renders 
friendship as much suspect^ as it does religion. 

Free. And no professing, no ceremony at all in friend- 
ship, were as unnatural and as undecent as in religion : 
and there is hardly such a thing as an honest hypocrite, 
who professes himself to be worse than he is, unless it 
be youiself ; for though I could never get you to say you 
were my friend, I know you’ll prove so. 

Man. 1 must confess, I am so much your friend, I 
would not deceive you ; therefore must tell you, not only 
because my heart is taken up, but according to your rules 
of friendship, I caimot be your friend* 

free. Pray, why ? 

Man. Because he that is, you’ll say, a true friend to a 
man, is a friend to all his frienda But you must pardon 
me, I caimot wish well to pimps, flatterers, detractors, 
and cowards, stiff nodding knaves, and supple, pliant, 
kis^g fools. Now, all these I have seen you use like 
the dearest friends in the world. 

Free. Ha ! ha ! ha I — What, you observed me, I warrant, 
in the galleries at Whitehall, doing the business of the 
place? Pshaw I ( Court-professions, like court promises, 
go for nothing, man.] But, faith, could you think I was 
a friend to all those I hugged, kissed, flattered, bowed 
to ? Ha 1 ha 1 — 

Man. You told ’em so, and swore it too; I heard you 

> Compare the ensuing dialogue with Lt MitantArofe, net i, 
scene i. 
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Free. Ay, but when their backs were turned, did not 1 
tell you they were rogues, villains, rascals, whom I 
' despised and hated? 

JfaH. Very fine ! But what reason had l to believe 
you spoke your heart to me, smce you professed deceive 
ing so many ? 

Free. Why, don’t you know, good captain, that telling 
truth is a quality as prejudidal to a man that would thrive 
in the world, as square play to a cheat, or true love ton 
whore ? Would you have a man speak truth to his ruin ? 
You are severer than the law, which requires no man to 
swear against himself. You would have me speak truth 
against myself I warrant, and tell my promising friend 
the courtier, he has a bad mraaory. 

Man. Yes. 

Free. And so make him remember to forget my bnsu 
ness ? And I should tell the great lawyer too, that he 
takes oftener fees to hold his tongue, than to speak ? 

Man, No doubt on’t. 

Free. Ay, and have him hang or ruin me, when he 
should come to be a judge, and 1 before him ? And you 
would have me tell the new officer, who bought hie 
employment lately, that he is a coward? 

Man. Ay. 

Free. And so get myself cashiered, not him, he having 
the better fiiends, though I the better sword ? And 1 
should tell the scribbler of honour, that heraldry were a 
prettier and fitter study for so fme a gentleman than 
poetry? 

Man. Certainly. 

Free. And so find myself mauled in his next hired 
lampoon ? And you would have me tcU the holy lady, 
too, she lies with her chapUun? 

Man. No doubt on’t 

Free, And so draw the clergy upon my back, and want 
a good table to dine at sometimes ? And by the same 
reason too, I should tell you that the worid thinks you a 
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mad man, a brutal, and have you cut my throat, or worse, 
hate me. What other good success of all my plain-deal* 
ing could I have, than what I’ve mentioned ? 

Man. Why, first, your promising courtier wouki keep 
his word out of fear of more reproaches, or at least would 
give you no more vain hopes : your lawyer would serve 
you more faithfully ; for he, having no honour but his 
interest, is truest still to him he knows suspects him : the 
new officer would provoke thee to make him a coward, 
and so be cashiered, that thou, or some other honest 
fellow, who had more courage than money, might get his 
place : the noble sonnetteer would trouble thee no more 
with his madrigals : the praymg lady would leave off rail- 
ing at wenching before thee, and not turn away her 
chambermaid for her own known frailty with thee . and 
I, instead of hating thee, should love thee for thy plain 
dealing ; and in lieu of being mortified, am proud that 
the world and I think not well of one another 
Fru. Well, doctors differ You ar^o^lain dea ling. 
I find : but against your particular notions, I have the 
practice of the whole world, ^bserve but any morning 
what people do when they get rogether on the Eirchange, 
in AVestminster-hall, or the galleries in Whitehall.^ 

Man. I must confess, there they seem to rehearse 
Bayes’s grand dance. Here you see a bishop bowing 
low to a gaudy atheist; a judge to a door-keeper; a 
great lord to a fishmonger, or scrivener with a jack-chain 
about his neck ; a lawyer to a sergeant-at-arms , a velvet 
physician to a threadbare chemist , and a supple gentle- 
man-usher to a surly beefeater : and so tread round in a 
preposterous huddle of ceremony to each other, whilst 
they can hardly hold their solemn false countenances. 
Fra. Well, they understand the world. 

Man, Which I do not, I confess 
Fra. But, sir, pray believe the friendship I promise 
you real, whatsoever I have professed to others . try me, 
at least 
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Man. ^Vhy, vhat would you do for me ? 

Free. I would fight for you. 

Man. That you would do for your own honour. But 
what else? 

Free. I would lend vou money, if I had it. 

Man. To borrow more of me another time. That 
were putting your money to interest ; a usurer would be 
as good a friend. -^But what other piece of friendship ? 

Free. I would speak well of you to your enemies. 

Man. To encourage others to be your friends, by a 
show of gratitude. — But what else ? 

Free. Nay, I would not hear you ill spoken of behind 
your back by my fnend. 

Man. Nay, then, thou’rt a friend, indeed. — But it were 
unreasonable to expect it from thee, as the world goes 
now, when new friends, like new mistresses, are got by 
disparaging old ones. 

En/er Fidelia. 

But here comes another, will say as much at least. — Dost 
thou not love me devilishly too, my little volunteer, as 
well as he or any man can ? 

Ftd. Better than any man can love you, my dear 
captain. 

Man. Look you there, I told you so. 

Fid. As well as you do truth or honour, sir ; as well. 

Man. Nay, good young gentleman, enough, for shame ! 
Thou hast been a page, by thy flattering and lying, to 
one of those praying ladies who love flattery so well they 
are jealous of it ; and wert turned away for saying the 
same things to the old housekeeper for sweetmeats, as 
you did to your lady ; for thou flatterest everything and 
everybody alike. 

Ftd. You, de-ir sir, should not suspect the truth ol 
what I say of you, though to you. Fame, the old liar, is 
believed when she spei^ wonders of you : you cannot 
be flattered, sir, your merit is unspeakaUe. 
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Man. Hold, hold, sir, or I shall suspect worse of you, 
that you hare been a cushion-bearer to some state- 
hypocrite, and turned a«*ay by the chaplains, for out- 
flattering their probation-sermons for a benefice. 

Fid. ‘ Suspect me for anything, sir, but the want of love, 
faith, and duty to you, the bravest, worthiest of mankind ; ' 
believe me, I could die for you, sir. 

Man. Nay, there you lie, sir ; did not I see thee more 
afraid in the fight than the chaplain of the ship, or the 
purser that bought his place? 

Fid. Can he be said to be afraid, that ventures to sea 
with you ? 

Man. Fy ! fy ! no more ; I shall hate thy flattery 
worse than thy cowardice, nay, than thy bragging. 

Fid. Well, I own then I was afraid, mightily afraid , 
yet for ^ou I would be afraid again, a hundred times 
afraid. Dymg is ceasing to be afraid, land that I could 
do sure for you, and youll believe me one day [ Witps. 

Free. Poor youth • believe his eyes, if not his tongue ; 
he seems to speak truth with them. 

Man. What, does he cry? A pox on’t ' a maudlin 
flatterer is as nauseously troublesome as a maudlin 
drunkard. — No more, you little milksop, do not cry, I’ll 
never make thee afraid again , for of all men, if 1 had 
occasion, thou shouldst not be my second ; and when I 
go to sea af>ain, thou shall venture thy life no more with 
me. 

Fid. Why, will you leave me behind then ? — {Aside ] 
If you would preserve my life, I’m sure you should not 

Man. Leave thee behind ! ay, ay, thou art a hopeful 
youth for the shore only. Here thou wilt live to be 
chenshed by fortune and the great ones , for thou mayst 
easily come to outflatter a dull poet, outlie a coflee house 
or gazette-writer, outswear a knight of the post,' out- 
watch a pimp, outfawn a rook, outpromise a lover, outnul 
a wit, and outbrag a sea-captain : — all this thou canst do^ 

' One who gave false bail or evidence, for h’v;. 
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because thou’rt a cowatxl, a thing I hate ; therefore thoult 
do better with the world than with me, and these are the 
good courses you must take in the world. There’s good 
advice, at least, at parting ; go, and be happy with’t 

FiL Parting, sir ' O let me not hear that dismal word. 

Man. If my words frighten thee, b^one the sooner ; 
for to be plain witli thee, cowardice and I cannot dwell 
together. 

Ftd. And cruelty and courage never dwelt together 
sure, sir. Do not turn me off to shame and misery, for I 
am helpless and friendless. 

Man, Friendless ! there are half a score friends for 
thee then . — [Offers her goleL] I leave myself no more : 
they’ll help thee a little. Begone, go, I must be cruel to 
thee (if thou callest it so) out of pity. 

Fid. If you would be cruelly pitiful, sir, let it be with 
your sword, not gold. [Exit. 

Re-enter ist Sailor. 

15 / Sail. We have, with much ado, turned away two 
gentlemen, who told us, forty times over, their names 
were Mr. Novel and Major Oldfox. 

Man. Well, to your post again . — [Exit Sailor.] But 
how come those puppies coupled always together? 

Free. O, the coxcombs keep each other company, to 
show each other, as Novel calls it ; or, as Oldfox says, 
hke two knives, to whet one another. 

Man. And set other people’s teeth on edge. 

Re-enter and Sailor. 

2nd Sail. Here is a woman, an’t like your honour, 
sco'is and bustles with us, to come in, as much as a 
seaman's widow at the Navy office : her name is Mrs. 
Blackacre. 

Man. That fiend too ! 

Fra. The Widow Blackacre, is it not ? that litigious 
she petty-fogger, who is at law and difference with all the 
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world ; but I wish I could make her agree with me in 
the church. They say she has fifteen hundred pounds a 
year jointure, and the care of her son, that is, the 
destruction of his estate. 

Afa/t. Her lawyers, attorneys, and solicitors, have 
fifteen hundred pounds a year, whilst she is contented to 
be poor, to make other people so. For she is as 
vexatious as her father was, the great attorney, nay, as a 
dozen Norfolk attorneys, and as implacable an adversary 
as a wife suing for alimony, or a parson for his tithes ; 
and she loves an Easter term, or any term, not as other 
country ladies do, to come up to be fine, cuckold their 
husbands, and take their pleasure ; for she has no | 
pleasure but in vexing otheix, and is usually clothed and I 
daggled ’ like a bawd in disguise, pursued through alleys 
by sergeants. When she is m town, she lodges in one of 
the inns of Chancery, where she breeds her son, and is 
herself his tutoress in law-Frcnch ; and for her country 
abode, though she has no estate there, she chooses 
Norfolk. — But, bid her come in, with a pox to her ! she 
is Olivia's kinswoman, and may make me amends for her 
visit, by some discourse of that dear woman 

[Pa-// Sailor. 

Enter Widow Blackacre, with a mantle and a green 
bag, and several papers tn the other hand: Jerry 
Buckacre in a gown, laden with green bags, 
following her. 

Wid. I never had so much to do with a judge’s door- 
keeper, as with yours , but~- 

Man. But the incomparable Olivia, how does she 
since I went? 

Wtd. Since you went, my suit — 

Man. Olivia, 1 say, is she well ? 

Wid. My suit, if you had not returned— 

Man. Damn your suit ' how does i our cousin Olivia ? 

* i.t. Dragglod'. bespattered with mud. 
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Wid. My suit, I say, had been quite lost ; but now — 
Man. But now, where is Olivia? in town ? for— 

Wui. For to-morrow we are to have a hearing. 

Man. Would you would let me have a hearing to-dny ' 
IfYd. But why won't you hear me? 

Man. I am no judge, and you talk of nothing but 
suits ; but, pray tell me, when did you see Olivia? 

fVu/. I am no visiter, but a woman of business ; or if 
I ever visit, 'tis only the Chancery-lane ladies, ladies 
towards the law ; and not any of your lazy, good-for 
nothing flirts, who cannot read law-French, though a 
gallant writ it. But as I was telling you, my suit — 

Man. Damn these impertinent vexatious people of 
business, of all sexes 1 they are still troubling the world 
with the tedious recitals of their lawsuits : and one can 
no more stop their mouths than a wit’s when he talks of 
himself, or an intelligencer’s when he talks of other 
people.' 

IFid. And a pox of all vexatious, impertinent lovers ! 
they are still perplexing the world with the tedious 
narrations of their love-suits, and discourses of their 
mistresses ' You are as troublesome to a poor widow of 
business, as a young coxcombly rhyming lover. 

Man. And thou art as troublesome to me, as a rook 
to a losing gamester, or a young putter of cases to his 
mistress or sempstress, who has love in her head for 
another. 

lyid. Nay, since you talk of putting of cases, and will 
not hear me speak, hear our Jerry a little ; let him pur 
our case to you, for the trial's to-morrow : and since you 
are my chief witness, I would have your memory re- 
freshed and your judgment informed, that you may not 
give your evidence improperly. — Speak out, child. 
fer. Yes, forsooth. Hem ' hem 1 John-a-Stiles — 
Man. You may talk, young lawyer, but I shah no 
more mind you, than a hungry judge does a cause after 
the dock has struck one. 
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Fm. Na7i yoall find him as peevish too. 

No matter. Jerry, go oa— Do you observe it 
then, sir ; for I think I have seen you in a gown once. 
Lord, I could hear our Jerry put cases all day long. — 
Mark him, sir. 

Jer. John-a-Stiles — ^no — there are first, Fitz, Fere, and 
Ayle, — ^no, no, Ayle, Fere, and Fitz ; Ayle is seised in 
fee of Blackacre ; John-a*StiIes disseises Ayle ; Ayle 
makes claim, and the disseisor dies ; then the Ayle — no, 
the Fitz — 

Wii. No, the Fere, sirrah. 

Jer. Oh, the Fere I ay, the Fere, sir, and the Fitz — no, 
the Ayle, — ^nq, the Fere and the Fitz, sir, and — 

Man. Damn Fere, Mere, and Fitz, sir ! 

Wid. No, you are out, child. — Hear me, captain, thea 
There are Ayle, Fere, and Fitz ; Ayle is seised in fee of 
Blackacre ; and, being so seised, John-a-Stiles disseises the 
Ayle, Ayle makes claim, and the disseisor dies ; and then 
the Fere re-enters, the Fere, sirrah, the Fere — \to Jerry] 
and the Fitz entera upon the Fere, and the Ayle brings 
his writ of disseism in the post ; and the Fere brings his 
writ of disseisin in the Fere, and — 

- Man Canst thou hear this stuff. Freeman ? I could as 
soon suffer a whole noise of flatterers at a great man's 
levee in a morning ; but thou hast servile complacency 
enough to listen to a quibbling statesman in disgrace, 
nay, and be beforehand with him, in laughing at his dull 
no-jest ; but I — \Pffering to go out. 

Wid. Nay, sir, hold ! Where’s the subpoena, Jerry ? 
T must serve you, sir. You are required by this, to give 
your testimony — 

Man. I’ll be forsworn to be revenged on thee. 

[Exit, thromng away the subpoina. 

Wid. Get you gone, for a lawless companion ! — Come, 
Jerry, I had almost forgot, we were to meet at the 
master’s at three : let us mind our business still, child. 

Jer. Ay, forsooth, e’f n so let’s. 
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Free. Najr, madam, mom 1 would you to hear me a 
little, a little of my busmesa 

Wid, I have business of my own calls me away, sir. 

F^ My business would prove yours too, dear 
madam. 

Wid. Yours would be some sweet business, I warrant 
What ’tis no Westminster Hall business? would you 
have my advice ? 

Free. No, faith, ’tis a litde Westminster Abbey busi- 
ness ; I would have your consent 

Wid. O fy, fy, sir I to me such discourse, before my 
dear minor there I 

Jer. Ay, ay, mother, he would be taking livery and 
seisin of your jointure by di^ng the turf, but I’ll watch 
your waters,' bully, i’&c. — Come away, mother. 

[£xii, haling away his Mother. 

Re-enter Fidelia. 

Fid. Dear sir, you have pity ; b^et bat tome in oar 
captain for me. 

Free. Where is he ? 

Fui Within ; swearing as much as he did m the great 
storm, and cursing you, and sometimes sinks into calms 
and sighs, and talks of his Olivia. 

//w. He would never trust me to see her. — Is she 
handsome ? 

Ftd. No, if you’ll take my word * but I am not a 
proper judge. 

Fee. What is she ? 

FiJ. A gentlewoman, I suppose, but of as mean a 
fortune as beauty ; but her relations would not suffer her 
to go with him to the Indies : and his aversion to this 
side of the world, together with the late opportuni^ of 
commanding the convoy, would not let him stay here 
longer, though to enjoy her 

* To keep a strict watch on anyone’s actions. Gme. LtxUm 
BaMnnittm. 
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Free. He loves her mightily then ? 

Fid. Yes, so well, that the remainder of his fortune Q 
hear about five or six thousand pounds) he has left her, 
in case he had died by the way, or before she could pre< 
rail with her friends to follow him ; which he expected 
she should do, and has left behind him his great bosom 
fiiend to be her convoy to him. 

Free. What charms has she for him, if she be not 
handsome ? 

Fid. He fancies her, I suppose, the only woman of 
truth and sincerity in the world. 

Free. No common beauty, I confess. 

Fid. Or else sure he would not have trusted her with 
so great a share of his fortune, in his absence, I suppose 
(since his late loss) all he has. 

Free. Why, has he left it in her own custody ^ 

Fid. I am told so. 

Free. Then he has showed love to her indeed, in 
leaving her, like an old husband that dies as soon as he 
has made his wife a good jointure. —But I’ll go in to 
him, and speak for yofl, and know more from him of hi$ 
Olivu. [Exit. 

Fid. His Olivia, indeed, his happy Olivia ' 

Yet she was left behind, when I was with him : 

But she was ne’er out of his mind or heart. 

She has told him she loved him , I have show’d it, 

And durst not tell him so, till I had done. 

Under this habit, such convincing acts 
Of loving friendship for him, that through it 
He first might find out both my sex and love ; 

And, when I'd had him from his fair Olivia, 

And this bright world of artful beauties here, 

Might then have hoped, he would have look’d on me. 
Amongst the sooty Indians ; and I could, 

To choose, there live his wife, where wives are forced 
To live no longer, when their husbands die ; 

N^y, what’s yet worse^ to share ’em whilst they live 
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With many rival wives. But here he comes, 

And I must yet keep out of his sight, not 

To lose It for ever. [Exit 

Reenter Manly atid Freeman. 

Free. But pray what strange cliarms has she that could 
make you love? 

Man. Strange charms indeed ! she has beauty enough 
to call in question her wit or virtue, and her form would 
make a starved hermit a ravisher; yet her virtue and 
conduct would preserve her from the subtle lust of a 
pampered prelate. ,^She is so perfect a beauty, that art 
could not better it, nor affectation deform it ' Yet all 
this IS nothing Her tongue as well as face ne'er knew 
artifice , nor ever did her words or looks contradict her 
heart She is all truth, and hates the lying, masking, 
daubing world, as I do : for which I love her, and for 
which I think she dislikes not me. For she has often 
shut out of her conversation for mine, the gaudy flutter- 
ing parrots of the town, apes and echoes of men only, 
and refused their common-place pert chat, flattery and 
submissions, to be entertained with my sullen bluntness, 
and honest love : and, last of all, swore to me, since her 
parents would not suffer her to go with me, she would 
stay behind for no other man ; but follow me without 
their leave, if not to be obtained. Which oath — 

Free. Did you think she would keep ? 

Man. Yes, for she_js not (I tell you) like other 
women, but can keep her promise, though ^e has sworn 
to keep It. But, that she might the better keep it, I left 
her the value of five or six thousand pounds . for women's 
wants are generally the most importunate solicitors to 
1o\ e or marriage. 

Free. And money summons lovers more than beauty, ^ 
and augments hut Their Importunity, and their number \ 
so makes it the harder for a woman to deny 'em. For 
my part, I am for the(French maxim : — “ If you would 
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have your female subjects Igyal, ke^ ’em pooT.^^But, 
in short, that your mistress may not many, you have 
given her a portion. 

Man. She had given me her heart first, and I am 
satisfied with the security , I can never doubt her truth 
and constancy. 

Erte. It seems you do, since you are fain to bribe it 
with money. But how come you to be so diffident of 
the man that says he loves you, and not doubt the woman 
that says it ? 

Man. I should, I confess, doubt the love of any other 
woman but her, as I do the friendship of any other man 
but him I have trusted ; but I have such proofs of their 
faith as cannot deceive me. 

Free. Cannot! 

, Mani^eA butt I know that generally no man can be a 
' great enmy but under the name of fnend ;) and if you 
are a cuckold, it is your friend only that makes you so, 
for your enemy is not admitted to your house : if you are 
.^eated in your fortune, 'tis your Mend that does it, for 
your enemy is not made your trustee : if your honour or 
good name be injured, ’tis your friend that does it still, 
because your enemy is not believed against you. There- 
fore, I rather choose to go where honest, downright 
barbarity is professed, where men devour one another 
like generous hungry lions and tigers, not like crocodiles , 
where they think the devil white, of our complexion ; 
and I am already so far an Indian But if your weak .. 
faith doubts this miracle of a woman, come along with 
me, and believe ; and thou wilt find her so handsome, 
that thou, who art so much my friend, wilt have a mind 
to lie with her, and so wilt not fail to discover what her 
fiutb and thine is to me. 




ACT THE SECOND. 


SCENE L— Olivia’s Lodging. 

Enier Olivia, Eliza, and Lettice: 

LIV. Ah, cousin, what a world ’tis we 
live in < I am so «eaiy of it 
Eliza. Truly, cousin, I can find no 
fault with it, but that we cannot al' 
ways live in’t, for I can never be 
weary of it 

Olh). O hideous 1 you cannot be b 
earnest sure, when you say you like the filthy world. 

Eliza You cannot be in earnest sure, when you say 
you dislike it 

Olh. You are a very censorious creature, I find. 

Eliza. I must confess, I think we women as often dis' 
cover where we love by tailing, as men when they lie by 
their swearing ; and the world is but a constant keeping 
gallant, whom we fail not to quarrel with when anything 
crosses us, yet cannot part with’t for our hearts. 

Let. A gallant indeed, madam, whom ladies first make 
jealous, and then quarrel with it for bebg so ; for i^ by 
her indiscretion, a lady be talked of for a man, she cries 
presently, “ 'Tis a censorious world ! ” if by her vani^ 
the intrigue be found out, “Tis a prymg malicious 
world 1 ” if by her over-fondness the gallant proves ini' 
constant, “ ’'Fis a false world ! ” and if by her niggardli' 
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ness the chambermaid tells, “ *Tis a perfidious world ! ” 
But that, I’m sure, your ladyship cannot say of the world 
yet, as bad as ’tia 

Oliv. But I may say, “*Tis a very impertinent world ! ” 
— Hold your peace. — And, cousin, if the world be a 
gallant, 'tis such a one as is my aversioa Pray name it 
10 more. 

Eliza. But is it possible the world, which has such 
variety of charms for other women, can have none for 
you ? Let’s see — ^first, what d’ye think of dressing and 
fine clothes ? 

Oliv. Dressing) Fy, fy, ’tis my aversion . — [Tit Lev- 
i ICE.] But come hither, you dowdy ; metliinks you might 
have opened this toure better; O hideous! I cannot 
suffer it 1 D’ye see how’t sits? 

Eltza. Well enough, cousin, if dressing be your aver- 
sion. 

O/m ’Tis so ; and for variety of rich clothes, they arc 
more my aversion. 

Let. Ay, ’tis because your ladyship wears ’em too long, 
for indeed a gown, like a gallant, grows one's aversion by 
having too much of it. 

Oltv. Insatiable creature ’ I’ll be sworn I have had 
this not above three days, cousm, and within this month 
have made some six more. 

Eliza. Then your aversion to ’em is not altogether so 
great 

Ohv Alasl ’tis far my woman only I wear ’em, 
cousin. 

Let. If it be for me only, madam, pray do not wear 
em. 

E//za. But what d’y e think of visits — balls ? 

Oliv. O, I detest ’em > 

Eliza. Of plays? 

0/tv. I abominate ’em ; filthy, obscene, hideous things. 

EAza. What say you to masquerading in the winter, 
and Hyde Park in the eummer? 
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Oliv Insipid pleasures I taste not. 

Eliza. Nay, if you are for more solid pleasures, what 
think you of a rich young husband ? 

Oliv. O horrid I marriage ! what a pleasure you have 
found out ! I nauseate it of all things. 

Lei. But what does your ladyship think then of a 
liberal handsome young lover ? 

Oltv. A handsome young fellow, you impudent! 
begone out of my sight. Name a handsome young 
fellow to me ' foh, a hideous handsome young fellow I 
abominate ! 

El/za. Indeed ! But let’s see — will nothing please 
you ? what d’ye think of the court ? 

0/u. How, the court! the court, cousm ' my aver- 
sion, my aversion, my aversion of all aversions ' 

E/tia How, the court ! where— 

0/n’ Where sincerity is a quality as much out of 
fashion and as unprosperous as bashfulness : I could not 
laugh at a quibble, though it were a fat privy-counsellor’s; 
nor praise a lord’s ill verses, though I were myself the 
subject ; nor an old lady’s young looks, though I were 
her woman , nor sit to a vain young smile-maker, though 
he flattered me. In short, I could not glout ‘ upon a 
man when he comes into a room, and laugh at him when 
he goes out ' I cannot rail at the absent to flatter the 
standers-b) , I — 

E/tza. Well, but railing now is so common, that ’tis 
no more malice, but the fashion , and the absent think 
they are no more the worse for being railed at, than the 
present think thc> ’re the better for being flattered. And 
for the court — 

OHv. Nay, do nor defend the court ; for you’ll make 
me rail at it like a trusting citizen’s widow. 

Eliza. Or like a Hulborn lady, who could not get in 
to the last ball, or was out of countenance in the drawing- 
room the last SunJiy of her appearance there. For 

' Look sullen? 
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none rail at the court but those who cannot get into it* 
or else who are ridiculous when they are there ; and I 
ehall suspect you were laughed at when you were last 
there, or would be a maid of honour. 

0/fv. I a maid of honour ! To be a maid of honour, 
were yet of all things my aversion. 

£/tza. In what sense am I to understand you ? But 
in fine, by the word aversion, I’m sure you dissemble ; 
for I never knew woman yet used it who did not 
Come, our tongues belie our hearts more than our 
pocket-glasses do our faces. But methinks we ought to 
leave off dissembling, since ’tis grown of no use to us ; 
for all wise observers understand us now-a-days, as they 
do dreams, almanacs, and Dutch gazettes, by the con- 
trary : and a man no more believes a woman, when she 
says she has an aversion for him, than when she says 
she’ll cry out. 

0/iv. O filthy' hideous' Peace, cousin, or your 
discourse will be my avemion: and you may be'.’eve 
me. 

E/iza. Yes , for if anything be a woman’s aversion, 
’tis plain dealing from another woman : and perhaps 
that’s your quarrel to the world, for that will talk, as 
your woman says. 

0/w. Talk ? not of me sure ; for what men do I 
converse with ? what visits do I admit ? 

E»/ler Boy. 

Bay. Here’s the gentleman to wait upon you, madam. 

OEo. On me ' you little unthinking fop ; d'ye know 
what you say ? 

Effj’. Yes, madam, ’tis the gentleman that comes 
every day to you, who — 

0/w. Hold your peace, you heedless little animal, and 
get you gone. — [Ext/ Boy.] This country boy, cousin, 
takes my dancing-master, tulor, or the spruce milliner, 
for visitors. 
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IM. No, madam; ’tis Mr. Novel, Fm sure, by Us 
talking so I >iid : I know his voice too/madam. 

OAv. You know nothing, you buffle-headed stupid 
creature you: you would make my cousin believe I 
receive visits. But if it be Mr. — what did you call 
him? 

£ef. Mr Novel, madam ; he that — 

0/iv Hold your peace ; 1 11 hear no more of him. 
But if It be your Mr. — (I cannot think ol his name again) 
I suppose he has followed my cousin hither 
£/iia No, cousin, I will not rob you of the honour of 
the visit 'tis to you, cousin ; for I know him not 

O/iv. Nor did I ever hear of him before, upon my 
honour, cousin ; besides, han’t I told you, that visits, and 
the business of visits, flattery and detraction, are my aver* 
Sion ? D’ye think then I would admit such a coxcomb as 
he IS ? who rather than not rail, will rail at the dead, 
whom none speak ill of; rather than not flatter, wiU 
flatter the poets of the age, whom none will flatter; who 
affects novelty as much as the fashion, and is as fantastical 
as changeable, and as well known as the fashion , who 
likes nothing but what is new, nay, would choose to have 
his fnend or his title a new one. In fine, he is my 
av<.rsion 

E/tsa I And you do know him, cousin ; at least, have 
heard of him. 

0 / 10 . Yes, now I remember, I have heard of him. 
£/tza Well , but since he is such a coxcomb, for 
Heaven’b sake, let him not come up Tell him, Mrs, 
Lettice, your lady it not within 

0/iv. No, Lettice, tell him my cousin is here, and that 
he may come up. For notwithstanding I detest the sight 
of him, you may like his conversation , and though 1 
would use him scurvily, I will not be rude to you in my 
own lodging * since he has followed you hither, let him 
come up, I say 

£A" 9 a, Way fine 1 pray let l^m go to the devil, I ^y, 
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for me : I know him not, nor desire it Send him away, 
Mrs. Lettice. 

Olvo. Upon my word, she shan’t: I must disobey your 
commands, to comply with your desires. Call him up^ 
Lettice. 

Eliza. Nay, 1*11 swear she shall not stir on that errand 

\Holds Lettice. 

Oliv. Well then. I’ll call him myself for you, since you 
will have it so. — \Callt out at th* door.] Mr. Novel, 
sir, sir ! 

E/iter Novel 

Nov. Madam, I beg your pardon; perhaps you were 
busy : I did not think you had company with you. 

Eliza Yet he comes to me, cousin ' 

[Aside to Ouvk 

Oliv. Chairs there. "f- 

Nov. Well j but, madam, d’ye know whence I come 
now? 

Oliv. From some melancholy place, I vrarrant, sir, 
since they have lost your good company. 

Eliza. So ' 

Nov. From a place where they have treated me at 
dinner with so much civility and kindness, a pox on 
them ! that I could hardly get away to you, dear 

ma'^'jm 

Olm. You have a way with you so new and obliging 
sir ! 

Elisut. You h"te Hattery, cous'n ' [Apart to Olivia 

Nov. Nav. faith, madam, d>e think my way new? 
Then you are obliging, madam. I must confess, I hate 
imitation, to do anything like other people. All that 
know me do me the hono-r to say, I am an original, 
faith. But, as I was saying, madam, I have been treated 
to-day with all the ceremony and kindness imaginable at 
my Lady Autumn’s. But, the nauseous old woman at 
the upper end of her tabic — 

• a» 
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OEo. Revives the old Grecian custom, of serving m a 
death’s head with their banquets. 

Nov. Ha I ha ! fine, just, i’faith, nay, and new. Tis 
like eating with the ghost in “ The Libertine : ” ' she 
would frighten a man from her dinner with her hollow 
invitations, and spoil one’s stomach — 

Olio. To meat or women. I detest her hollow cherry 
cheeks : she looks like an old coach new painted , | 
affecting an unseemly smugness, whilst she is ready to 
drop in pieces. 

Ehta. Vou hate detraction, I see, cousin. 

{Apart to Olivia. 

Nov. But the silly old fury, whilst she affects to look 
hke a woman of this age, talks — 

Oliv. Like one of the last ; and as passionately as an 
old courtier who has outlived his office. 

Nov. Yes, madam; but pray let me give you her 
character. Then she never counts her age by the years, 
but— 

Olh' By the masques she has lived to see, 

Nov. Nay then, madam, I see you think a little harm- 
less ratling too great a pleasure for any but yourself; and 
therefore I’ve done. 

Oliv Nay, faith, you shall tell me who you had there 
at dinner 

Nn'. If you would hear me, madam 

OHv. Most patiently ; speak, sir 

Nov. Then, we had her daughter — 

.^Ohv. Ay, her daughter, the very disgrace to good 
clothes, which she always wears but to heighten her 
deformity, not mend it ■ for she is still most splendidly, i 
gallantly ugly, and looks like an ill piece of daubing in a P 
rich frame. 

Nov. So ! But have you done with her, madam ? and 
can you spare her to me a little now ? 

* A tragedy by Thomas ShadweQ, produced m 1676, parti) liascU 
on Moliire’a Lt Fttlin de Pitrf*. Thij allusion must hare bt.i.n 
inserted after the production of Tkt Plain Dealer. ' 
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Ottv. Ay, ay, sir. 

Ncv, Then, she is like — 

Obv. She is, you’d say, like a city bride ; the greater 
fortune, but not the greater beauty, for her dress. 

Nov. Well : yet have you done, madam ? Then she — 

Oliv. Then she bestows as unfortunately on her face 
all the graces in fashion, as the languishing eye, the 
hanging or pouting lip. But as the fool is never more 
provoking than when he aims at wit, the ill-favoured of 
our sex are never more nauseous than when they would 
be beauties, adding to their natural deformity the artificial 
ugliness of affectation. 

Eliza. So, cousin, I find one may have a collection of 
all one’s acquaintance’s pictures as well at your house as 
at Mr. Lely’s.' Only the difference is, there we find ’em 
much handsomer than they are, and like ; here much 
uglier, and like * and you are the first of the profession 
of picture-drawing I ever knew without flattery. 

Oliv. I draw after the life , do nobody wrong, cousin. 

Eliza. No, you hate flattery and detraction. 

Oliv. But, Mr. Novel, who had you besides at dinner ? 

N<m. Nay, the devil take me if I tell you, unless you 
will allow me the privilege of railing in my turn. — But, 
now 1 thmk on’t, the women ought to be your province, 
as the men are mine : and you must know we had him 
whom — 

Oliv. Him, whom — 

Nov. What, invading me already? and giving the 
character before you know the man ? 

Eltza No, that is not fiur, though it be usual. 

Oltv. I beg your pardon, Mr. Novel ; pray go on. 

Nov. Then, I say, we had that familiar coxcomb who 
is at home wheresoe’er he comes. 

Oliv. Ay, that fool — 

Nov. Nay then, madam, }Our sen'ant ; I’m gone. 

' Afterwards Su Peter Lely, paiotcr of the beauties of the Court 
of Charles II. 
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f Taking the fool out of one’s mouth is woree than taking 
the bread out of one’s mouth. 

0/iP. I’ve done ; your pardon, Mr. Novel : pray proceed. 

JViw. I say, the rogue, that he may be the only wit in 
company, will let nobody else talk, and — 

0/ip. Ay, those fops who love to talk all themselves 
are of all things my aversion. 

Nffp. Then you’ll let me speak, madam, sure. The 
rogue, I say, will force his jest upon you ; and 1 hats a 
jest that’s forced upon a man, as much as a glass. 

£/tza. Why, I hope, sir, he does not expect a man of 
your temperance in jesting should do him reason ? 

JVlm. What ! interruption from this side too ? I must 
then — to rise Olivia holds him. 

Ohv. No, sir. — You must know, cousin, that fop be 
means, though he talks only to be commended, will not 
give you leave to do’t. 

Nov. But, madam — 

Oliv. He a wit ' Hang him ; he’s only an adopter of 
straggling jests and fatherless lampoons ; by the credit of 
which he eats at good tables, and so, like the barren 
beggar-woman, lives by bonowed children. 

Nov. Madam — 

Oliv. And never was author of anything but his news ; 
but that is still all his own. 

Nov. Madam, pray — 

Olw. An eternal babbler ; and makes no more use of 
his ears, than a man that sits at a play by his mistress, or 
m Fop-comer. He’s, in fine, a base detracting fellow, 
and is my aversion. — But who else, prithee Mr. Novel, 
was there with you ? Nay, you shan’t stir 

Noik 1 beg your pardon, madam ; I cannot stay in any 
place where I’m not allowed a little chnstian liberty of 
ra'ling. 

Oliv. Nay, prithee Mr. Novel, stay . and though you 
should rail at me, I would hear you with patience. 
Prithee, who else was there with you ? 
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Nov. Your servant, madam. 

OEv. Nay, prithee tell us, Mr. Novel, prithee do. 

Nov. We had nobody else. 

Oliv. Nay, faith, I know you had. Come, m) T/>rd 
Plausible was there too ; who is, cousin, a — 

EU%a. You need not tell me what he is, cousin ; for 
I know him to be a civil, good-natured, harmless gentle- 
man, that speaks well of all the world, and is always in 
good-humour; and — 

Oliv. Hold, cousin, hold ; I hate detraction. But I 
must tell you, cousm, his civility is cowardice, his good- 
nature want of wit ; and he has neither courage nor sense 
to rail : and for his being always in humour, ’tis because 
he IS never dissatisfied with himself. In fine, he is m> 
aversion , and I never admit his visits beyond my 
hall. 

Nm, No, he visit you < Damn him, cringing grinning 
rogue ! if I should see him coming up to you, I would 
make bold to kick him down again — Ha ' 

Enter Lord Plausibi t. 

My dear lord, jour most humble servant 

and salutes Lord PLACbiBCL, and Inssa him 
Eliza. So, I find kissing and railing succeed each other 
with the angry men as well as with the angry vtomen , and 
their quarrels are like love quarrels, since absence is the 
only cause of them ; for as soon as the man appears 
agmn, they are o\er [Asu/t 

L Plan. Your most faithful humble servant, generous 
Mr Novel And, madam, I am your eternal slave, and 
kiss your fair hands ; which I had done ‘•ooner, according 
to your commands, but — 

Oliv. No excuses, my lord 

Eltta. What, you sent for him then, cousin ? 

\Apart to Olivia 

Nov. Ha I invited ' [Aside. 

Qliv. I know you mpst divide yourself ; for jour good 
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company is too general a good to be engrossed by any 
particular friend. 

Z. P/au. O Lord, madam, my company ' your most 
obliged, faithful, humble servant But I could have 
brought you good company indeed ; for I parted at your 
door with two of the worthiest, bravest men — 

O/ii/. Who were they, my lord ? 

A’bv. Who do you call the worthiest, bravest men, pray ? 

Z. P/au. O, the wisest, bravest gentlemen * men of 
such honour and virtue ' of such good qualities ' ah — 

Eltza. This IS a coxcomb that speaks ill of all people 
a different way, and libels everybody with dull praise, and 
commonly in the wrong place ; so makes his panegyrics 
abusive lampoons. \Aside. 

Oltv But pray let me know who they were ? 

Z. Plan. Ah ' such patterns of heroic virtue ' sudi — 

Xm'. Well . but who the devil were they ? 

Z. Plau The honour of our nation ' the glory of our 
age ' Ah, I could dwell a twelvemonth on their praise ; 
which indeed I might spare by telling their names; Sir 
John Current and Sir Richard Court-Title. 

Nat', Court-Tide ' ha • ha ' 

O/tv. And Sir John Current ' Why will you keep such 
a wTCtch company, my lord ? 

Z. P/au. O madam, seriously you are a little too severe, 
for he is a man of unquestioned reputation in everythmg, 

0/tt'. Yes, because he endeavours only with the women 
to pass for a man of courage, and with the bullies for a 
w It , with the wits for a man of business, and with the 
men of business for a favounte at court , and at court for 
city security. 

Nov And for Sir Richard, he — 

Z. P/au, He loves your choice picked company, per- 
sons that — 

O/tv He loves a lord indeed , but — 

Nov. Pray, dear madam, let me have but a bold stroke 
or two at his picture. He loves a lord, as you say, thoitgh- 


Wychstlty. 
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Oliv. Though he borrowed his money, and ne'er paid 
him again. 

Nw. And would bespeak a place three days before at 
the back-end of a lord’s coach to Hyde Park. 

L. Plau. Nay, i’faith, i’faith, you are botli too severe. 

Oliv. Then to show yet more his passion for quality, 
he makes love to that fulsome coach-load of honour, my 
Lady Goodly, for he’s always at her lodging. 

L. Plau. Because it is the convendcle-gallant, the 
meeting-house of all the fair ladies, and glorious superfine 
beauties of the town 

Nov Very fine ladies ' there’s first — 

Oliv. Her honour, as fat as an hostess. 

L. Plau. She is something plump indeed, a goodly, 
comely, graceful person. 

Nov. Then there’s my Lady Frances — what d’ye call 
her ? as ugly — 

Oliv. As a citizen’s lawfully begotten daughter. 

L. Plau. She has wit in abundance, and the hand- 
somest heel, elbow, and tip of an ear, you ever saw. 

Nov. Heel and elbow 1 ha! ha ' And there's my Lady 
Betty, you know — 

Oliv. As sluttish and slatternly as an Irish woman bred 
in France. 

Z. Plau. Ah ' all she has hangs with a loose air, indeed, 
and becoming negligence. 

Eliza. Yo'i see all faults with lovers’ eyes, I find, my 
lord 

Z. Plau. Ah, madam, your most obliged, faithful, 
humble servant to command ’ But you can say nothing 
sure against the superfine mistress — 

Oliv. I know who you mean. She is as censorious 
and detracting a jade as a superannuated sinner. 

Z. Plau. She has a smart way of raillery, ’tis con- 
fessed. 

Nov. And then for Mrs. Giideline — 

L. Plau. She, I’m sure is — 
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OUp. One that never spoke ill of anybody, ’tis con- 
fessed. For she is as silent in conversation as a country 
lover, and no better company than a clock, or a weather- 
glass : for if she sounds, 'tis but once an hour to put you 
in mind of the time of day, or to tell you 'twill be cold or 
hot, rain or snow. 

L, Plan, Ah, poor creature I she’s extremely good and 
modest. 

Ncv. And for Mrs. Bndlechin, she’s — 

Olw. As proud as a churchman’s wife. 

L. Plau. She’s a woman of great spirit and honour, 
and will not make herself cheap, ’tis true. 

Nov. Then Mrs. Hoyden, that calls all people by their 
surnames, and is — 

Oltv. As familiar a duck — 

Nov. As an actress in the tiring room. There I was 
once beforehand with you, madam. 

L. Plau Mrs. Hoyden ! a poor, affable, good-natured 
soul But the divine Mrs. Trifle tomes thither too. 
Sure her beauty, virtue, and conduct, you can say 
nothing to 

Ohv. No ! 

Nov No ' — Pray let me speak, madam. 

Oltv First, can any one be called beautiful that 
squints ? 

Z. Plau Her eyes languish a little, I own. 

No^k Languish ' ha ' ha ' 

Oltv l.anguish I — Then, for her conduct, she was 
seen at the “Country Wife” after the first day. There’s 
for you my lord 

L. Plau. But, madam, she was not seen to use her 
fan all the play long, turn aside her head, or by a 
conscious blush discover more guilt than modesty. 

Oltv. Very fine ' Then you think a woman modest 
that sees the hideous “ Country Wife ” without blushing 
or pubhshmg her detestation of it? D’ye hear him, 
cousin ? 
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Elisa. Yes, and am, I must confess, something of his 
opinion ; and thmk, that as an over-conscious fool at a 
play, by endeavouring to show the author’s want of wit, 
exposes his own to more censure, so may a lady call her 
own modesty in question, by publicly cavilling with the 
poet’s. For all those grimaces of honour and artificial 
modesty disparage a woman’s real virtue, as much as the 
use of white and red does the natural complexion ■ and 
you must use very, very little, if you would have it thought 
your own. 

0/iv. Then you would have a woman of honour with 
passive looks, ears, and tongue, undergo all the hideous 
obscenity she hears at nasty plays. 

Eliza. Truly, I think a woman betrays her want of 
modesty, by showing it publicly in a playhouse, as much 
as a man does his want of courage by a quarrel there , 
for the truly modest and stout say least, and are least 
exceptions, especially in public 

O/iv. O hideous, cousin ' this cannot be your opinion 
But you are one of those who have the confidence to 
pardon the filthy play 

Eliza Why, what is there of ill in’t, say you ? 

Oliz'. O fy ’ fy > fy ! would you put me to the blush 
anew? call all the blood into my face again? But to 
satisfy you then , first,* the clandestine obscenity in the 
very name of Homer. Y 

Eliza. Truly, ’tis so hidden, I cannot find it out, I 
confess 

Oliv. 0 horrid ' Does it not give you the rank con 
ception or image of a goat, or town-bull, or a satyr ? nay, 
what is yet a filthier image than all the rest, that of an 
eunuch ? 

Eliza. What then? I can think of a goat, a bull, or a 
satyr, without any hurt 

Oliv. Ay : but cousin, one cannot stop there. 

ERxa. I can, cousin. 

O/iv. O no ; for when you have those filthy creatures 
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in your head once, the next thing you think, is what they 
do ; as their defiling of honest men’s beds and couches, 
rapes upon sleeping and waking country virgins under 
hedges, and on haycocks. Nay, farther — 

E/fsa. Nay, no farther, cousin. We have enough of 
jour comment on the play, which will make me more 
ashamed than the play itself. 

0/w. O, believe me, ’tis a filthy play' and >ou may 
take my word for a filthy play as soon as another’s. 
But the filthiest thing in that play, or any other play, 
is — 

E/tsa Pray keep it to yourself, if it be so. 

0/w. No, faith, you shall know it, I’m resolved to 
make you out of love with the play. I say, the lewdest, 
filthiest thing is his china , nay, I will never forgive the 
beastly author his china. He has quite taken away the 
reputation of poor china itselt, and sullied the most 
innocent and pretty furniture of a lady’s chamber; 
insomuch that I was fain to break all my defiled vessels. 
You see I have none left , nor you, I hope. 

E/jsa, You’ll pardon me, I r.annot thmk the worse of 
my china for that of the playliouse. 

0/tT’ Why, you will not keep any now, sure' ’F', 
now as unfit an ornament for a lady’s chamber as the 
pictures that come from Italy and other hot countries , 
as appears by their nudities, which I always cover, or 
scratch out, whereso’er I find ’em But china ' out 
upon’t, filthy china ' nasty debauched china ' 

E//:a All this will not put me out of conceit with 
china, nor the play, which is acted to-day, or another of 
’’"the s ame beastly author ’s, as you call him, which I’ll go 
see. 

0//r. You will not, sure ' nay, you sha’ not venture 
your reputation by going, and mine by leaving me alone 
with ♦wo men here : nay, you’ll disoblige me for ever, if-^ 

[Eu//x her ba<k. 
[ExU. 


Elisa. I stay '-~jour servant. ^ 
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Olw. Well — but, my lord, though you justify evciy' 
body, you cannot in earnest uphold so beastly a 'writer, 
whose ink is so smutty as one may say. 

L. Plau. Faith, I dare swear the poor man did not 
think to disoblige the ladies, by any amorous, soft, 
passionate, luscious saying in his play. 

Oliv. Fy, my lord' But what think you, Mr. Novel, of 
the play? Aough I know you are a friend to all that are 
new. 

Nov. Faith, madam, I must confess, the new pla>s 
would not be the worse for my advice, but I could never 
get the silly rogues, the poets, to mind what I say ; but 
I’ll tell you what counsel I gave the surly fool you 
spake of. 

Olw. What was't ? 

Nov. Faith, to put his play into rhyme ; for rhyme, 
}’ou know, often makes mystical nonsense pass with the 
critics for wit, and a double-meaning saying with the 
ladies, for soft, tender, and moving passion. But now I 
talk of passion, I saw your old lover this morning — 
Captain — [ Whispers. 

Enter Manly, Freeman, and Fidelia standing behind. 

Oliv. Whom ? — nay, you need not whisper. 

Man. We are luckily got hither unobserved How ' 
in a close conversation with these supple rascals, the out- 
casts of sempstresses’ shops ! 

Free. Faith, pardon her, captain, that, since she could 
no longer be entertained with your manly bluntness and 
honest love, she takes up with the pert chat and common- 
place flattery of these fluttering parrots of the town, apes 
and echoes of men only. 

Man. Do not you, sir, play the echo too, mock me, 
dally 'With my own words, and show yourself as imperti- 
nent as they are. 

Free. Nay, captain — 

Fidt Nay, lieutenant, do not excuse her; methinksshe 
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lodu very kindly upon ’dm both, and seems to be pleased 
with what that fool there says to her. 

Man. You lie, sir 1 and hold your peace, that I may 
not be provoked to give you a worse reply. 

Oliv. Manly returned, d’ye say ! and is he safe ? 

Nov. My lord saw him too. — Hark you, my lord. 

[ Whhptrs to Lord Plausible. 

Man. She yet seems concerned for my safety, and per- 
haps they are admitted now here but for their news of 
me ' for intelligence indeed is the common passport of 
nauseous fools, when they go their round of good tables 
and housea [As:We. 

Oliv. I heard of his fighting only, without particulars, 
and confess I always loved his brutal courage, because 
it made me hope it might rid me of his more brutal 
love. 

Man. What’s that ? \Aside. 

Oltv. But is he at last returned, d’ye say, unhurt ? 

Nov. Ay, faith, without doing his business, for the 
rogue has been these two years pretending to a wooden 
leg, which he would take from fortune as kindly as the 
staff of a marshal of France, and rather read his name in 
a gazette — 

Ohv. Than in the entail of a good estate. 

Man So ! [Aside. 

Nov. I have an ambition, I must confess, of losing my 
heart before such a fair enemy as yourself, madam ; but 
that silly rogues should be ambitious of losing their arms, 
and — 

0/tv. Looking like a pair of compasses. 

Nov. But he has no use of his arms but to set ’em on 
kimbow, for he never pulls off his hat, at least not to me, 
I’m sure ; for you must know, madam, he has a fanatical 
hatred to good company : he can’t abide me. 

Z. P/au. O, be not so severe to him, as to say he hates 
good company : for I assure you he has a great respect, 
esteem and kindness for me; 
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Man, That kind, civil rogue has spoken yet ten thou- 
sand times worse of me than t'other. \^Aside. 

Olio. Wdl, if he be returned, Mr. Novel, then shall I 
be pestered again with his boisterous sea-love ; have my 
alcove smell like a cabin, my chamber perfumed with his 
tarpaulin Brandenburgh , and hear volleys of brandy- 
sighs, enough to make a fog in one’s room. Foh*! I hate 
a lover that smells like Thames Street 1 

Man. [Asiile.] I can bear no longer, and need hear no 
more. — [ 7h Olivia.] But since you have these two 
pulvillio ’ boxes, these essence bottles, this pair of 
musk-cats here, I hope I may venture to come yet nearer 
you. 

Oliv. Overheard us then ' 

Nov. I hope he heard me not. [z/Wr 

Z. Flau. Most noble and heroic captain, )our most 
obliged, faithful, humble servant. 

Nov. Dear tar, thy humble servant. 

Man. Away ' — [Thrusts Novel and Lord Placsiiile 
on each side.'\ Madam — 

Oliv Nay, I think I have fitted * > ou for listening. 

Man You have fitted me for believing you could not 
be fickle, though you were young , could not dissemble 
love, though 'twas your interest ; nor be vain, though you 
were handsome ; nor break your promise, though to a 
parting lover ; nor abuse your best friend, though you had 
wit : but I take not your contempt of me worse than; our 
esteem, or civility for these things here, though you know 
’em. 

Nov. Things ' 

Z. Flau. Let the captain rally a little. 

Man. Yes, things ' Canst thou be angry, thou thing ? 

[Cofningup to Novel 

Nov. No, since my lord says you speak in raillery ; for 
though your sea-raillery be something rough, yet, 1 confess. 


^ A sweet-bcented puwder 


Dlcii even with. 
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we use one another too as bad every day at Locket’s,' 
and never quarrel for the matter. 

Z. P/au. Nay, noble captain, be not angry with him. 
— A word with you, I beseech you — 

[ Whispers to Manly. 

Oliv. Well, we women, like the rest of the cheats of 
the world, when our cullies or creditors have found us out, 
and will or can trust no longer, pay debts and satisfy 
obligations with a quarrel, the kindest present a man can 
make to his mistress, when he can make no more 
presents. For oftentimes in love, as at cards, we are 
forced to play foul, only to give over the game; and 
use our lovers like the cards, when we can get no more 
by them, throw ’em up in a pet upon the first dispute. 

\_Asiie. 

Man. My lord, all that you have made me know by 
your whispering, which I knew not before, is, that you 
have a stinking breath ; there’s a secret for your secret 

L. Plau. Pshaw ' pshaw • 

Man. But, madam, tell me, pray, what was’t about this 
spark could take you? Was it the merit of his fashionable 
impudence , the bnskness of his noise, the wit of his 
laugh, his judgment, or fancy in his garniture ^ or was it 
a n ell- trimmed glove, or the scent of it, that charmed 
you ? 

Nor Very well, sir . ’gad these sea captains make 
nothing of dressing. But let me tell you, sir, a man by 
his dress, as much as by anything, shows his wit and 
judgment ; nay, and his courage too. 

Free. How, his courage, Mr. Novel ? 

Nov. Why, for example, by red breeches, tucked-up 
hair or peruke, a greasy broad belt, and now-a-days a 
short sword. 

Man 'i'hy courage will api>ear more by thy belt than 
thy sword, I dare swear. — Then, madam, for this gentle 
piece of courtesy, this man of tame honour, what could 

' See note 328 
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you find in him P Wat it his languishing afiected tone ? 
his mannerly look) his second-hand flattery? the refuse 
of the playhouse tiring-rooms ? or his slavish obsequious- 
ness in watching at the door of your box at the playhouse, 
for your hand to your chair? or his jaunty way of playing 
with your fan? or was it the gunpowder spot on his 
hand, or the jewel in his ear, that purchased your heart ? 

Oliv. Good jealous captam, no more of your — 

L. Plan. No, let him go on, madam, for perhaps he 
may make you laugh : and 1 would contribute to your 
pleasure any way. 

Man. Gentle rogue ' 

Oltv. No, noble captain, you cannot sure think any- 
thing could take me more than that heroic title of yours, 
captain ; for you know we women love honour inordi- 
nately. 

Nov. Ha ! ha I faith, she is with thee, bully, for thy 
raillery. 

Man. Faith, so shall I be with you, no bully, for your 
grinning. \Asidt to Novel. 

Oliv. Then that noble lion-like mien of yours, that 
soldier-like, weather-beaten complexion, and that manly 
roughness of your voice , how can they otherwise than 
charm us women, who hate effeminacy ! 

Nov. Ha ! ha I faith I can’t hold from laughing. 

Man. Nor shall I from kicking anon. [Asulf to Novel. 

Oliv And then, that captain-like carelessness in your 
dress, but especially your scarf ; ’twas just such another, 
only a little higher tied, made me in love with my tailor 
as he passed by my window the last training-day ; for we 
women adore a martial man, and you have nothing want- 
ing to make tou more one, or more agreeable, but a 
wooden leg. 

L. Plan. Nay, i’faith, there your ladyship was a wag, 
and it was fine, just, and well rallied. 

Nov. Ay, ay, madam, with you ladies too martial men 
must jieeds be very lulling 
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Man. Peace, you BaithoIomew-&ir buffoons I And be 
not you vain that these laugh on your side, for they will 
laugh at their own dull jests ; but no more of ’em, for 1 
will only suffer now this lady to be witty and merry. 

OUv. You would not have your panegyric interrupted. 
I go on then to your humour. Is there anything more 
agreeable than the pretty sullenness of that ? than the 
greatness of your courage, which most of all appears in 
your spirit of cootradicdo]) ? for you dare give all man- 
kind the lie; and your opmion is your only mistress, 
for you renounce that too, when it becomes another 
man’s.' 

Nov. Ha ! ha ! I cannot hold, I must laugh at thee, 
tar, faith I 

L. Plan. And i’faith, dear captain, I beg yonr pardon, 
and leave to laugh at you too, though I protest I mean 
you no hurt ; but when a lady rallies, a stander-by must 
be complaisant, and do her reason in laughing : ha ' ha ! 

Man. Why, you impudent, pitiful wretches, you pre- 
sume sure upon your effeminacy to urge me ; for you are 
in all things so like women, that you may think it in me 
a kind of cowardice to beat you. 

Oltv. No hectoring, good captaia 

Man. Or, perhaps, you think this lady’s presence 
secures you ; but have a care, she has talked herself out 
of all the respect I had for her ; and by using me ill 
before you, has given me a privilege of using you so 
before her : but if you would preserve your respect to 
her, and not be beaten before her, go, begone 
immediately. 

Nov. Begone ! what ? 

L. Plan. Nay, worthy, noble, generous, captain— 

Man. Begone, I say • 

L’honncui dc contredirc a pour lui tant de charmes, 

Qu’il prcnd centre Ini-inCme assez souvent Ics armes 
Et ses vrais senuments sent combattus par liu, 

Aussitdt quM les voit dans la bouche d autrui. 

Lt MitmMhrope, act 2, scene 5. * 
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Nov. Begone again ! to us begone ! 

Man. No chattering, baboons, instantly begone, or — 
[Puts them out of the room : Novel struts 
Lord Plausible crtnges. 

Nov Well, madam, well go make the cards ready in 
your bedchamber : sure you will not stay long with him. 

[Exeunt Lord Plausible anti Noveu 

Oliv. Turn hither your rage, good captain Swagger- 
huff, and be sancy with your mistress, like a true captam , 
but be civil to your nvats and betters, and do not 
threaten anything but me here ; no, not so much as my 
windows , nor do not think yourself in the lodgings of 
one of your suburb mistresses beyond the Tower. 

Man. Do not give me cause to think so ; for those less 
infamous women part with their lovers, just as you did 
from me, with unforced vows of constancy and floods of 
willing tears ; but the same winds bear away their lovers 
and their vows* and for their gnef, if the credulous 
unexpected fools return, they find new comforters, fresh 
cullies, such as I found here The mercenary love of 
those women too suffers shipwreck with their gallants’ 
fortunes, now you ha\e heard chance has used me 
scurvily, therefore you do too. Well, persevere in your 
ingratitude, falsehood, and disdain , have constancy in 
something, and I promise you to be as just to your real 
scorn as I was to your feigned love, and henceforoard 
will despise, contemn, hate, loathe, and detest you most 
faithfully. 

Enter Leitice 

Oltv. Get the ombre-cards ready in the next room, 
Lettice, and — [ Whispers to Lettice, who goes out. 

Free. Bravely resolved, captain ' 

Fid. And you’ll be sure to keep your word, I nope, sir? 

Man. I hope so too. 

Fid. Do you but hope it, sir? If you are not as good 
as your word, ’twill be the first time you ever bragged, 
sure , 
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Man. She has restosed my reason' with my heart 
Free, But now you talk of restoring, captain, there are 
other things, which next to one’s heart one would not 
part with; I mean your jewels and money, which it 
seems she has, sir. 

Man What’s that to you, sir > 

Free Pardon me, whatsoever is yours 1 have a share 
in’t I’m sure, which I will not lose for asking, though you 
may be too generous or too angry now to do't yourself. 
Fid Nay, then I’ll make bold to make my claim too 

\Both going towards Olivia. 
Man. Hold, you impertment, ufhcious fops — [Aside.] 
How have I been deceived ' 

Fret Madam, there are certain appurtenances to a 
lover's heart, called jewels, which always go along 
with It. 

Fid And which, with lovers, have no value in them- 
selves, but from the heart they come with. Our captain’s, 
madam, it seems you scorn to keep, and much more will 
those worthless things without it, I am confident. 

Oltv A gentleman so well made as you are, may be 
confident - us easy women could not deny \ ou anything 
) ou ask, if ’twere for yourself , but, smee ’tis for another, 
1 beg jour leave to give him my answer — [.Im/r ] An 
agreeable joung fellow this — and would not be my aver- 
sion — [Aloud ] Captain, your young friend here has a 
very persuading face, I confess, jet jou might have 
asked me yourself for those trifles you led with me, which 
(hark you a little, for I dare trust you wnth the secret , 
JOU are a man of so much honour, I’m sure) I say then, 
not (.\pecting your return, or hoping ever to see you 
again, I have delivered your jewels to— 

Man Whom? 

Oln My husband 
Man Your husband ' 

Oln Ay, my husband For since you could leave me, 
i am lately and privatelv married to one, who is a manot 
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80 much honour and experience in the vorld, that I dare 
not ask him for your jewels again to restore ’em to you ; 
lest he should conclude you never would have parted 
with ’em to me on any other score but the exchange of 
my honour : which rather than you’d let me lose, you’d 
lore I’m sure yourself, those tnfles of yours. 

A/a/i. Triumphant impudence ! but married too ' 

O/iv. O, speak not so loud, my servants know it not : 
1 am married , there’s no resisting one’s destiny or love^ 
you know. 

Afa/i. Why, did you love him too ? 

O/iv. Mns t naiMiinnalelY ; nay, love hi m now, though I 
^/^ha ^e marr ied him, and he me : whicti mulQlU lUVt! 1 hope 
you are too good, too generous a man to disturb, by any 
future claim, or visits to me. ’Tis true, he is now absent 
in the country, but returns shortly ; therefore I beg of you, 
for 'your own ease and quiet, and my honour, you will 
never see me more. 

^an. I wish I never had seen you. 

0/tv. But if you should ever have anything to say to 
me hereafter, let that young gentleman there be your 
messenger. 

Jfofi, You would be kinder to him , I find he should 
be welcome 

O/iv, Alas ! his youth would keep my husband from 
suspicions, and his visits from scandal , for we women 
may have pity for such as he, but no love ; and I already 
think you do not well to spirit him away to sea ; and the 
sea is already but too nch with the spoik of the shore. 

Jfa». True perfect woman I If I could say anything 
more injunous to her now, I would ; for I could 
outrail a bilked whore, or a kicked coward ; but now 
I think on’t, that were rather to discover my love than 
Jiatred ; and 1 must not talk, for something I must do. 

[Asi/fe. 

OKv. I think I have given him enough of me now, never 
to be troubled with him again. \Aside. 
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Re-etUer LrmcE. 

fTell, Lettice, are the cards and all ready within? I come 
Aen. — Captain, I beg your pardon : you will not make 
one at ombre ? 

Man. No, madam, but 111 wish you a little good luck 
before you go. 

Oliv. No, if you would have me thrive, curse me ; for 
that you’ll do heartily, I suppose. 

Afan. Then if you will have it so, may all the curses 
light upon you, women ought to fear, and you deserve I — ■ 
First, may the curse of loving play attend your sordid 
covetousness, and fortune cheat you, by trusting to her, 
as you have cheated me ; the curse of pride, or a good 
reputation, fall on your lust ; the curse of affectation on 
your beauty ; the curse of your husband’s company on 
your pleasures; and the curse of your gallant’s disap- 
pointments in his absence; and the curse of soorn, 
jealousy, or despair on your love ; and then the curse of 
loving on ! 

Oliv. And to requite all your curses, I will only return 
you your last , may the curse of loving me still fall upon 
your proud hard heart, that could be so cruel to me in 
these horrid curses ! but heaven foigive you ! [Exit. 

Man Hell and the devil rew'ard thee ! 

! Fret. Well, you see now, mistresses, like friends, are 
/ lost by letting ’em handle your money ; and most 
women are such kind of witches, who can have no 
power over a man, unless you give ’em money : but 
when once they have got any from you, they never leave 
you till they have all Therefore I never give a woman 
a farthing. 

Man Well, there is yet this comfort by losing one’s 
money with one’s mistress, a man is out of danger of 
getting another ; of being made prize again by love, who, 
like a pirate, takes you by spreading false colours : but 
when once you have run your ship a-ground, the 
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treacherous picaiooit ‘ loots ; so ‘by your ruin you save 
yourself from slaveiy at least. 

Enter Boy. 

Boy. Mrs. Lettice, here’s Madam Blackacre come to 
wait upon her honour. [Exeunt Lettice and Boy. 

Man. D'ye hear that? Let us be gone beiore she 
comes . for henceforth I’ll avoid the whole damned sex 
for ever, and woman as a sinking ship 

[Exeunt Manly and Fideli \. 

Eree And I’ll stay, to revenge on her your quarrel to 
the sex ; for out of love to her jointure, and hatred to 
business, I would marry her, to make an end of her 
thousand suits, and my thousand engagements, to the 
comfort of two unfortun.ite sort of people, my plaintiffs 
and her defendants, my creditors and her adversaries. 


Enter Widow Blackacre, !ed in hy Major Oldiox, and 
Jerry BLArR \cu.z follenvtng^ laden with green b^s. 

Wtd. 'Tis an arrant sea-ruffian ; but I am glad I met 
with him at last, to seive him again, major, for the 
last service was not good in law. }.*oy, duck, Jerry’, 
v/here is my jiaper of memorandums? Give me, child . 
so Where is my cousin Olivia now, my kind relation ? 

E/ee. Here is one that would be your kind relation, 
madam 

fVtd. What mean you, sir ’ 

Eree. Why, faith, (to be short) to marry you, widow 

IVtii. Is not this the wild rude person we saw at 
Captain Manly’s? 

Jer. Ay, forsooth, an’t please. 

Wtd. What would you ? what are you ? Marry me ' 

Eree. Ay, faith ; for I am a younger brother, and you 
are a widow. 

Wid. You are an impertinent person; and go about 
70UT business 

• * “ r»earooii,” a mgiie, from Spanish / muo . 
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Free. ‘ I have none, but to many thie, widow, 

Wid. But I have other business, I'd have you to know, 
^ Free. But you have no business a-nights, widow; and 
/I’ll make you pleasanter business than any you have. 
\ For a-nights, I assure you, I am a man of great business ; 
(for the business — 

I Wid Go, I’m sure you’re an idle fellow. 

Free. Try me but, widow, and employ me as you find 
' my abilities and industry. 

Old. Pray be civil to the lady, Mr. — she is a per- 
son of quality, a person that is no person — 

Free. Yes, but she’s a person that is a widow. Be you 
mannerly to her, because you are to pretend only to be 
her squire, to arm her to her lawyer’s chambers : but I 
will be impudent and bawdy ; for she must love and 
marry me. 

IVid. Many come up, \ou saucy familiar Jack ' You 
think, u ith us undows, ’tis no more than up, and nde. 
Gad forgive me ' now-a days, every idle, young, hectoring, 
roaring companion, with a pair of turned red breeches, 
and a broad back, thinks to carry away any widow of the 
best degree. But I’d have you to know, sir, all widows 
arc not got, like places at court, by impudence and im- 
portunity only. 

Old. No, no, soft, soft, you arc a young man, and not 
fit — 

Free. For a widow ? yes sure, old man, the fitter. 

Old Go to, go to , if others had not Laid in their 
claims before you — 

Free. Not you, I hope. 

Old. Why not I, sir? sure I am a much more propor- 
tionable match for her than you, sir , I, who am an elder 
brother, of a comfortable fortune, and of equal years with 
her. 

Wtd. How’s tliat, you unmannerly person ? I'd have 
you to know, I was born but in .Anti undcc' Caroli 
fnm’ 
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Old. Your parddn, lady, your pardon : be not ofRsnded 
vith your very humble sevftQt — But, I say, sir, you are 
a beggarly younger brother, tventy years younger than 
her, without any land or stock, but your great stock of 
impudence : therefore what pretension can you have to 
hw? 

Fra. You have made it for me : first, because I am a 
younger brother. 

Wid. Why, is that a sufficient plea to a relict ? how 
appears it, sir? by what foolish custom ? 

Fiee. By custom time out of mind only. Then, sir, 
because I have nothing to keep me after her death, I am 
the likelier to take care of her life. And for my being 
twenty years younger than her, and having a sufficient 
stock of impudence, I leave it to her whether they will be 
valid exceptions to me in her widow’s law or equity. 

Old. Well, she has been so long in chancery, that 111 
stand to her equity and decree between us. Come, lady, 
pray snap up this young snap ’ at first, or we shall be 
troubled with him. Give him a city-widow’s answer, that 
is, with all the ill breeding imaginable. — \_Aside to Widow 
BI.ACKACRE.] Come, madam. 

Wxd. Well then, to make an end Jl this foolish wooing, 
for nothing interrupts business more: first for you, 
major — 

Old. You declare in my favour, then ? 

Fru. What, direct the court ' come, young lawyer, 
thou shaft be a counsel for me. [To J erk\ . 

Jer. Gad, I shall betray your cause then, as well as an 
older lawyer ; never stir. 

Wtd. First, 1 say, for you, major, my walking hospital 
of an ancient foundation ; thou bag of mummy, that 
wouldst fall asunder, if ’twere not for thy cereclotlu — 

Old How, lady ' 

Fru. Ha ' ha ' — 

Jer. Hey, brave mother! use all suitors thus, for my 
sake.. , 


* A pert young fellow. 
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Wid. Thou witheredj'bobbliog; dislOTted cripple ; nay, 
thou art a cripple all over : wouldst thou make me t^ 
staff of thy age, the crutch of thy decrepidness ? me — 

Fret. Well said, widow I Faith, thou wouldst make a 
man love thee now, without dissembling. 

Wid. Thou senseless, impertinent, quibbling, drivd*^ 
ling, feeble, paralytic, impotent, fumbling, frigid nincom/ 
poop ! 

Jer. Hey, biave mother, for calling of names, i’fac I 

Wid. Wouldst thou make a caudle-maker, a nurse of 
me? can’t you be bedrid without a bed-fellow? won’t 
your swan-4kins, furs, flannels, and the scorched trencher, 
keep you warm there ? would you have me your Scotch 
wrarming-pan,' with a pox to you ' me — 

Old. O Heavens ! 

Free. I told you I should be thought the fitter mao, 
major. 

Jer. Ay, you old fobus, and you would have been my 
guardian, would you, to have taken care of my estate, 
that half oft should never come to me, by letting long 
leases at pepper-com rents ? 

ffSf. If I would have married an old man, 'tis well 
known I might have niaTried an earl, nay, what’s more, a 
judge, and been covered the winter nights with the laml> 
skins, which I prefer to the ermines of nobles. .\nd 
dost thou think I would wrong my poor minor there for 
you? 

Free. Your minor is a chopping minor, God bless him ! 

[Sirens Jerry en the head. 

Old. Your minor may be a major of horse or foot, for 
his bigness ; and it seems you will have the cheating of 
your minor to yourself. 

Wid. Pray, sir, bear witness — cheat my minor > I’ll 
bring my action of the case for the slander. 

Free. Nay, I would bear false witness for thee now, 

• 

* Scotch wuming-pan : a wench. Grtst : Lex. Baiat. 
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widow, since you hive done me justice, and have thought 
me the fitter man for you. 

Wtd. Fair and softly, sir, 'tis my minor’s case, more 
than my own ; and I must do him justice now on you. 

Free. How ! 

Old So then. 

Wid. You are, first, (I warrant,) some renegado from 
the urns of court and the law , and thoult come to suffer 
for’t by the law, that is, lie hanged. 

Jer Not about your neck, forsootli, 1 hope. 

Free. But, madam — 

Old. Hear the court 

IVid. Thou art some debauched, drunken, lewd, 
hectoring, gaming companion, and wantest some widow’s 
old gold to mck ' upon j but I thank you, sir, that's for 
my lawyers. 

Free. Faith, we should ne’er quarrel about that; for 
guineas would serve my turn.* But, widow — 

Wid. Thou art a foul-mouthed boaster o^ thy lust, a 
mere bragadochio of thy strength for wine and women, 
and wilt belie thyself more than thou dost women, and 
art every way a base deceiver of women , and would 
deceive me too, would you? 

Free. Nay, faith, widow, this is judging without seeing 
the evidence. 

Wtd I say, you are a worn-out whoremaster at five 
and-twenty, both in body and fortune , and cannot be 
trusted by the common wenches of the towm, lest you 
should not pay 'em ; nor by the wives of the town lest 
you should pay ’em : so you want women, and would 
have me your ba« d to procure ’em for you. 

Free. Faith, if you had any good acquaintance, widow, 
'twould be civilly done of thee ; for I am just come from 
sea. 


• Cheat • gamble. 

* The point of the antitheau lies in the opposition of the new 

^inea to the </4/ sold* Guinaoa weic not coined before the year 
1662 ‘ « 
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Wid. I mean, 70U wo.ald have me ^eep you, that you 
might turn keeper ; for poor widows are c^y used like 
bawds by you : you go to church with us, but to get other 
women to lie with. In fine, you are a cheating, cozening 
spendthrift; and having sold your own annuity, would 
waste my jointure. 

/er. And make havoc of our estate personal, and all 
our gilt plate; I should soon be picaing up all our 
mortgaged apostle-spoons, bowls, and beakers, out of 
most of the ale-houses betwixt Hercules-pillars ‘ and the 
Boatswain in Wapping , nay, and you’d be scouring 
amongst my trees, and make ’em knock down one 
another, like routed reeling watchmen at midnight; 
would you so, bully ? 

Free. Nay, -pnthee, widow, hear me. 

IVid. No, sir ; I’d have you to know, thou pitiful, 
paltry, lath-backed fellow, if I would have married a 
young man, ’tis well known I could have had any young 
heir m Norfolk, nay, the hopefullest young man this day 
at the King's-bench bar; 1 that am a relict and executrix 
of known plentiful assets and parts, who understand 
myself and the law. And would you have me under 
covert-baron * again ? No, sir, no covert-baron for me. 

Free. But, dear widow, hear me. I value you only, 
not your jointure. 

Wtd. Nay, sir, hold there ; I know your love to a 
widow is covetousness of her jointure : and a widow, a 
little striken in years, with a good jointure, is like an old 
mansion-house in a good purchase, never valued, but 
take one, take t’other; and perhaps, when you are in 
possession, you’d neglect it, let it drop to the ground, for 
want of necessary repairs or expenses upon’t 

Free. No, widow, one would be sure to keep all tight, 
when one is to forfeit one's lease by dilapidation. 

‘ Hercules' Pillars was the name of a tavern in Fleet Street, men- 
tioned by Pepys ; also of one at Hyde Park Comer, immortalised in 
the paces of Ton Jows 

^ A law-Urm, signifying under the pnotection of a husband. . 
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Wid. Fy ! fy I I neglect my business with diis fbdUsb 
discourse <d love. Jerry, child, let me see the list of the 
{uiy : I'm sure my cousin Olivia has some relations 
amongst them. But where is she ? 

JFhu. Nay, widow, but hear me one word only. 

Wid. Nay, sir, no more, pray. I will no more hearken 
to yow foolish love-motions, than to offers of arbitration. 

[Exeunt Widow Blaceacre and Jerry. 

Free. Well, I'll follow thee yet; for he that has a 
pretension at court, or to a widow, must never give over 
for a little ill-usage. 

Old. Therefore, I’ll get her by assiduity, patience, and 
long sufferings, which you will not undei^o; for you 
idle young fellows leave off love when it comes to be 
business ; and industry gets more women than love. 

Free. Ay, industry, the fool’s and old man’s merit. — 
But I’ll be industrious too, and make a business on’t, and 
get her by law, wrangling, and contests, and not by 
sufferings : and, because you are no dangerous rival, I’ll 
give thee counsel, major : — 

If you litigious widow e'er would gain. 

Sigh not to her, but by the law complain , 

To her, as to a bawd, defendant sue 
With statutes, and make justice pimp for you. 

[Exeunt 


ACT THE THIRD. 


SCENE I. — Westminster Hall. 

Enter Manly atid Freeman, two Sailois behind. 

AN. I hate this place worse than a man 
that has inhented a chancery suit ; I 
wish I were well out on’t again. 

Free. Why, you need not be afraid 
of this place : for a man without 
money needs no more fear a crowd 
of lawyers than a crowd of pickpockets. 

Man. This, the reverend of the law would have 
thought the palace or residence of Justice; but, if it be, 
she lives here with the state of a Turkish emperor, rarely 
seen ; and besieged rather than defended by her numer- 
ous black-guard here. 

Free. Methinks 'tis like one of their own halls in 
Christmas time, whither from all parts fools bring then: 
money, to try by the dice (not the worst judges) whether 
it shall be their own or no : but after a tedious fretting 
and MTangling, they drop au-ay all their money on both 
sides ; and, finding neither the better, at last go emptily 
and lovingly away together to the tavern, joining their 
curses against the young lawyer’s box, that sweeps all, 
hke the old ones. 

Man. Spoken like a revelling Christmas lawyer. 

Fru. Yes, I was one, I confess, but was fain to leave 
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the law, out of (|onsdence, aad fall to making false 
musters ; rather choose to cheat the king than his sub> 
jects ; plunder rather than take fees. 

Man. Well, a plague and a purse-famine light on the 
law ; and that female limb of it who dragged me hither 
to-day I But pnthec go see if, in that crowd of daggled 
gowns there, [Pointing to a crowd of Lawyers at the end oj 
the stage,'\ thou canst And her. [Exit Fkleman. 

How hard it is to be a hypocrite ' 

At least to me, who am but newly so. 

I thought it once a kind of knavery', 

Nay, cowardice, to hide one’s fault j but now 
The common frailty, love, becomes my shame. 

He must not know I love the ungrateful still, 

Lest he contemn me more than she ; for I, 

It seems, can undergo a woman’s scorn, 

But not 9 man’s — 

Enter Fidelia. 

Eld. Sir, good sir, generous captain. 

Man. Prithee, kind impertinence, leave me. Why 
should’st thou follow me, flatter my generosity now, since 
thou knowest I have no money left ? if I had It, I’d give 
It thee, to buy my quiet. 

Ft'd. I never followed yet, sir, reward or fame, but you 
alone ; nor do I now beg anything but leave to share 
your miseries. You should not be a niggard of ’em, 
since, methinks, you have enough to spare. Let me 
follow you now, because you hate me, as you have often 
said. 

Man. I ever hated a coward’s company, I must 
confess. 

Eld. Let me follow you till I am none, then , for you, 
I’m sure, will go through such worlds of dangers, that , 
I shall be inured to ’em ; nay, I shall be afraid of your 
anger more than danger, and so turn valiant out of fear. 
Dear captain, do not cast me off till you have tried 
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me once more ; do not, .do not go to sea again without 
me. * 

Man. Thou to sea ! to court, thou fool ; remember 
the advice I gave thee : thou art a handsome spaniel, and 
canst fawn naturally : go. busk about and run thyself into 
the next great man's lobby ; first fawn upon the slaves 
without, and then run into the lady's bedchamber , thou 
nayst be admitted at last to tumble her bed. Go seek, 
I say, and lose me ; for I am not able to keep thee ; I 
have not bread for myself. 

Etd. Therefore I will not go, because then I may help 
and s rve you. 

Man. Thou ! 

Fid I warr.int you, sir ; for, at worst, I could beg or 
steal for }Ou 

Man Nay, more bragging > Dost thou not know 
there’s venturing your life in stealing? Go, prithee, 
a\ia> tliou art as hard to shake off as that flattering, 
effeminating mischief, love. 

Fid. Love did you name? 'VTiy, you are not so 
mis^i.ible as to be )et in love, sure ? 

Man No, no, prithee aw.ay, begone, or — {^Isidi ] I 
had almost discovered my love and shame; well, if I 
had, that ihmg could not think the worse of me — or li 
he did — no — yes, he shall know it — he shall — but then I 
mu-it never leave him, for they are such secrets, that 
make parasites .md pimps lords of their masters : for any 
slavery or t) ranny is e isier than love'^ — [A/aud J Come 
hillier, since thou art so forward to serve me hast thou 
but resolution enough to endure the torture of a secret ? 
for such to some i-. insupportable 

Fid. I would keep it as safe as if your dear, precious 
life deiicndcd on’t. 

Man. Damn your dearness ! It concerns more than 
»iy life, — m> honour. 

Fid. Doubt It nut, sir. . 

Man. And do not discover it, by too mucli fear oi 

t » 
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discovering it; buj^ have a great, care you let not Free 
man find it out 

Fid. I warrant you, sir, I am already all joy with the 
hopes of your commands ; and shall be all wings in the 
execution of ’em : speak quickly, sir. 

Man. You said you’d beg for me. 

Ftd, I did, sir. 

Man. Then you shall beg for me. 

Fid. With all my heart, sir. 

Man. That is, pimp for me. 

Ftd. How, sir ? 

Man. D’ye start ! Thinkest thou, thou couldst do me 
any other service ? Come, no dissembling honour : I 
know you can do it handsomely, thou wert made for’t 
You have lost your time with me at ‘ sea, you must re- 
cover it 

Fid. Do not, sir, beget yourself more reasons for your 
aversion to me, and make my obedience to you a fault ; 
I am the unfittest in the world to do you such a service. 

Man. Your cunning arguing against it shows but how 
fit you are for it No more dissembling; here, 1 say, 
you must go use it for me to Olivia. 

Ftd. To her, sir? 

Man. Go flatter, lie, kneel, promise, anything to get 
her for me . I cannot live unless 1 have her. Didst thou 
not say thou wouldst do anything to save my life ? and 
she said you had a persuading face. 

Fid. But did you not say, sir, your honour was dearer 
to you than your life ? and would you have me con- 
tribute to the loss of that, and carry love from you to the 
most infamous, most false, and — 

Man. And most beautiful !— aside. 

Fid. Most ungrateful woman that ever lived ; for sure 
ihe must be so, that could desert you so soon, use you 
13 basely, and so lately too : do not, do not forget it, 
sir, and think — 

Man. No, I will not foiget it, but think of revenge ; 
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Go^ begone, and {ne* 


i will lie with her out of revenge; 
vail for me, or never see me more. 

FH. You scorned her last night. 

Man. I know not what I did last night ; I dissembled 
last night. 

Ftd. Heavens I 

Man. Begone, I say, and bring me love or compliance 
back, or hopes at least, or I’ll never see thy face again. 


by— 

Fid. O, do not swear, sir 1 first hear me. 

Man. I'm impatient, away I you’ll find me here till 
twelve. [Turns away. 

Fid. Sir— 

Man. Not one word, no insinuating argument more, 
or soothing persuasion , you'll have need of all your 
rhetoric with her ; go stnve to alter her, not me ; begone. 

[Retires to the end of the stage, and exit. 
Fid Should I discover to him now my sex. 

And lay before him his strantge cruelty, 

’Twould but incense it more; — No, ’lis not time. 

For his love must I then betray my own ? 

Were ever love or chance till now severe ? 

Or shifting woman posed with such a task ? 

Forced to beg that which kills her, if obtained, 

And give away her lover not to lose him ! [Exit. 


EnU r Widow Blackacre, in the middle of halfa-dosen 
lawyers, lohisfered to by a felltnv in black, Jerrv 
Blackacre following the crond 

Wtd. Offer me a reference, you saucy companion yon 1 
d’ye know who you speak to ? Art thou a solicitor in 
chancery, and offer a reference ? A pretty fellow ! Mr, 
Serjeant Ploddon, here’s a fellow has the impudence to 
offer me a reference I 

Serj. Plod. Who’s that has the impudence to offer a 
reference within these walls ? 

IVid. Nay, for a splitter of causes to do’t ! 

• • 
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Sery. Plod. No, madam ; to a lady learned in the law, 
as you are, the o^er of a reference were to impose upon 
3rou. 

Wid. No, no, never fear me for a reference, Mr. 
Serjeant But come, have you not forgot your brief? 
\re you sure you shan’t make the mistake of — hark you 
—[ Whispers^ Go then, go to your court of Common- 
pleas, and say one thing over and over again : you do it 
so naturally, you’ll never be suspected for protracting 
time. 

Serj. Plod Come, I know the course of the court, and 
your business. \Exit. 

Wtd. Let’s see, Jerry, where are my minutes ? Come, 
Mr. Quaint, pray go talk a great deal for me in chancery, 
let your words be easy, and your sense hard j my cause 
requires it • branch it bravely, and deck my cause with 
flowers, that the snake may he hidden . Go, go, and be 
sure you remember the decree of my Lord Chancellor, 
Tricesimo quart' of the queen. 

Quaint. I will, as I see cause, extenuate or examplify 
matter of fact ; baffle truth with impudence , answer 
exceptions with questions, though never so impertinent ; 
for reasons give ’em words ; for law and equity, tropes 
and figures; and so relax and enervate the sinews of 
their argument with the oil of my eloquence But when 
my lungs can reason no longer, and not being able to 
say anything more for our cause, say everything of our 
adversary ; whose reputation, though never so clear and 
evident in the eye of the world, yet with sharp invec- 
tives — 

Wid Ah IS, Billingsgate 

Quaint. With poignant and sour invectives, I say, I 
will deface, wipe out, and obliterate his fair reputation, 
even as a record with the juice of lemons ; and tell such a 
story, (for the truth on’t is, all that we can do for our 
client in chancery, is telling a story,) a fine story, a long 
story, such a story — 
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Wid. Go, save thy breath for the cause ; talk at the 
bar, Mr. Quaint : you *are so copiously fluent, you can 
weaiy any one’s ears sooner than your own tongue. Go, 
weary our adversaries’ counsel, and the court ; go, thou 
art a fine-spoken person adad, 1 shall make thy wife 
jealous of me, if you can but court the court mto a 
decree for us. Go, get you gone, and remember — 
[ Whispersi\ — {Exit Quaint.] — Come, Mr. Blunder, pray 
bawl soundly for me, at the Kmg’s-bench, bluster, sputter, 
question, cavil , but be sure your argument be intricate 
enough to confound the court, and then you do my 
business. Talk what you will, but be sure your tongue 
never stand still, for jour own noise will secure your 
sense from censure . ’tis like coughing or hemming when 
one has got the belly-ache, ivhich stifles the unmannerly 
noise. Go, dear rogue, and succeed , and 1 11 invite thee, 
ere it be long, to more soused venison. 

Blund. I’ll warrant you, after your verdict, your judg- 
ment shall not be arrested upon ifs and and’s. {Exit 

Wtd, Come, Mr. Petulant, let me give you some new 
instructions for our cause in the Exchequer. .\re the 
barons sat ? 

Pet. Yes, no ; may be they are, may be they are not . 
vhat know I ? what care I ? 

Wtd, Heyday' I wash jou would but snap up the 
counsel on t’other side anon at the bar as much ; and 
have a little more patience with me, that I might instruct 
you a little better. 

Pet. You instruct me ! what is my brief for, mistress ? 

Wtd Ay, buj you seldom read your brief but at the 
bar, if you do it then 

Pet. Perhaps I do, perhaps I don’t, and perhaps 'tis 
time enough ■ pray hold yourself contented, mistress. 

Wtd. Nay, if you go there too, I will not be contented, 
sir ; though j ou, I see, will lose my cause for want of 
speaking, I wo’ not . you shall hear me, and shall be in- 
structed. Let’s see vour bneC 
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Pet. Send your solicitor to me. Instructed by a woman ! 
I’d have you to kn4w, I do not wear a bar-gown — 

Wii. By a woman I and I’d have you to know, I am no 
zommon woman ; but a woman conversant in the laws of 
the land, as well as yourself, though.I have no bar-gown. 

Pet. Go to, go to, mistress, you are impertinent, and 
there’s your brief for you : instruct me ! 

[Flings her breviate at her. 
Wid. Impertinent to me, you saucy Jack, you ! you 
return my breviate, but where’s my fee ? you’ll be sure to 
keep that, and scan that so well, that if there chance to be 
but a brass half-crown in’t, one’s sure to hear on’t again : 
would you would but look on your breviate half so nar- 
rowly ' But pray give me my fee too, as well as my brief 
Pet. Mistress, that’s without precedent When did a 
counsel ever return his fee, pray ? and you are imperti- 
nent and ignorant to demand it 

Wid. Impertinent again, and ignorant, to me ' Gads- 
bodikins, you puny upstart in the law, to use me so ' you 
green-bag carrier, you murderer of unfortunate causes, the 
clerk’s ink is scarce off of your fingers, — ^you that newly 
come from lamp blacking the judges’ shoes, and are not 
fit to wipe mine ; you call me impertinent and ignorant ' 
I would give thee a cuff on the ear, sitting the courts, if 
I were ignorant. Mariy-gep, if it had not been for me, 
thou hadst been yet but a hearing counsel at the bar. 

[Exit Petulani. 

Enter Mr. Buttongown, crossing the stage in haste. 

Mr. Buttongown, Mr. Buttongown, whither so fast? what, 
won’t you stay till we are heard ? 

But. I cannot, Mrs. Blackacre, I must be at the 
council, my lord’s cause stays there for me 
Wtd And mine suffers here. 

But. I cannot help it. 

Wid. I’m undone. 

But What’s that to me? 
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Wid. Consider the Qve-pound fee, if not my cause : 
that was something to you. ' 

But. Away, away ! pray be not so troublesome, mistress : 
I must be gone. 

Wid. Nay, but consider a little : I am your old client, 
my lord but a new one ; or let him be what he will, he 
will hardly be a better client to you than my&elf : I hope 
you believe I shall be in law as long as I live ; therefore 
am no despicable client. Well, but go to your lord ; I 
know you expect he should make you a judge one day ; 
but I hope his promise to you will prove a true lord’s 
promise. But that he might be sure to &il you, 1 wish 
you had his bond for’t 

But. But what, will you yet be thus impertinent, 
mistress ? 

Jf^d. Nay, I beseech you, sir, stay ; if it be but to tell 
me my lord’s case j come, in short — 

But. Nay, then— [Exit. 

Wid. Well, Jerry, observe child, and lay it up for 
hereafter. These are those lawyers who, by being in all 
causes, are in none : therefore if you would have 'em for 
you, let your adversary fee ’em , for he may chance to 
depend upon ’em ; and so, in being against thee, they’ll 
be for thee. 

Jer. Ay, mother \ they put me in mind of the uncon- 
scionable wooers of widows, who undertake briskly their 
matnmonial business for their money; but when they 
have got it once, let who will drudge for them. There- 
fore have a care of ’em, forsooth. There’s advice for 
your advice. » 

Wid. Well said, boy. — Come, Mr Splitcause, pray go 
see when my cause in Chancery comes on ; and go speak 
with Mr. Quillit in the King’s-bench and Mr. Quirk in 
the Common-pleas, and see how matters go there. 

Enter Major Oldfox. 

Old. ’Liady, a good and propitious morning to ^ou ; 
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and may all your causes go as well as if I myself were 
]udge of ’em ’ • 

Wtd. Sir, excuse me , I am busy, and cannot answer 
compliments in Westminster Hall — Go, Mr. Splitcause, 
and come to me again to that bookseller’s; there I’ll 
stay for j'ou, that you may be sure to find me. 

Old. No, sir, come to the other bookseller’s. I’ll 
ittend your ladyship thither. [Exit Splitcause. 

Wid. Why to the other? 

Old. Because he is my bookseller, lady. 

Wtd. What, to sell you lozenges for your cataarh ? or 
medicines for your corns ? What else can a major deal 
with a bookseller for ? 

Old. Lady, he prints for me. 

Wtd. Why, are you an author > 

Old Of some few essays , deign you, lady, to peruse 
’em. — [Astdc.] She is a woman of parts ; and I must nin 
her by showing mine 

Booksellers Boy. Will you see Culpepper, mistress f 
" Aristotle’s Problems ? ” “ The Comidete Midwife ? ” 

Wid. No; let’s see Dalton, Hughs, Shepherd, Wingate. 

B. Boy We have no law books. 

Wtd. No ' you are a pretty bookseller then. 

Old. Come, have you e’er a one of my essays left ? 

B Boy. Yes, sir, we have enough, and shall always 
have ’em. 

Old. How so’? 

B Boy IVhy, they are good, steady , lasting ware 

Old. Nay, I hope they will live ; let’s see. — Be pleased, 
madam, to peruse the poor endeavours (Of my pen for I 
lave a pen, though I say it, that — [Gives her a book 

Jer Pray let me see “ St. George for Christendom,” 
or, “ I’he Seven Champions of England.” 

Wtd. No, no, give him “The Young Clerk’s Guide.” 
— What, we shall have you read yourself into a humour 
of rambling and fighting, and studying military discipline, 
and wearing red breeches. 
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Old. Nay, if you talk of military discipline, show him 
my “ Treatise of the Art Military.” 

Wid. Hold ; I would as willingly he should read a 
play. 

Jer. O, play forsooth, mother, let me have a play 

Wtd No, sinah , there are young students of the law 
enough spoiletl already by plays. They would make yoi 
in love with your laundress, or, what’s worse, some queer, 
of the stage that was a laundress ; and so turn keeper before 
you are of age. \Sevetal cross the s/a^e.] But stay, Jerry, 
is not that Mr. What d’>e-call-him, that goes there, he 
that offered to sell me a suit in chancery for five hundred 
pounds, for a hundred down, and only paying the clerk’s 
tees ^ 

/ir. Ay, forsooth, ’tis he. 

1/5//. Then stay here, and have a care of the bags, 
whilst I follow him. — Have a care of the bags, I say. 

fer. And do jou have a care, forsooth, of the statute 
against champarty,' I say. \EaU Widow Black scre. 

Re-enter Freeman. 

Free [Aside] So, there’s a limb of m) widow, which 
w as wont to be inseparable from her : she can't be far, — 
[Aloud] How now, iny pretty son-in-law that shall be, 
where’s my widow ? 

/er My mother, but not your widow, will be forth- 
coming piesently. 

Free. Your sersant, major What, are you buying 
furniture for a little sleeping closet, w’hich you miscall a 
study ? For ytu do only by your books, as by your 
wenches, bind ’em up neatly and make ’em fine, for other 
people to use ’em And your bookseller is properly your 
upholsterer, for he furnishes your room, rather than your 
head. 

Old. Well, well, good sea lieutenant, study you your 

1 A maintenance of any man in bis suit, upon condition of having 
part of the thing if recovered , , 

Wycherley. ^ 
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compass ; that’s ropie than your head can deal with. — 
[Aside.] I will go find out the widow, to keep her out of 
his sight, or he’ll board her, whilst I am treating a peace. 

[Exit. 

fer. Nay, prithee, friend, now let me have but “ The 
Seven Champions.” You shall trust me no longer than 
till my mother’s Mr. Splitcause comes ; for I hope he’ll 
lend me wherewithal to pay for’t 

Free. Lend thee! here, I’ll pay him. Do you want 
money, squire ? I’m sorry a man of your estate should 
want money. 

fer. Nay, my mother will ne’er let me be at age ; and 
till then, she says — 

Free. At age ' why you are at age already to have 
spent an estate, man. There are younger than you have 
kept their women these three years, have had half a 
dozen daps, and lost as many thousand pounds at play. 

fer. Ay, they are happy sparks ' Nay, I know some 
of my schoolfellows, who, when we were at school, were 
two years younger than me ; but now, I know not how, 
are grown men before me, and go where they will, and 
look to themselves. But my curmudgeonly mother won't 
allow me wherewithal to be a man of myself with. 

Free. Why, there 'tis, I knew your mother was in 
fault Ask but your schoolfellows what they did to be 
men of themselves. 

Ter. Why, I know they went to law with their mothers* 
for they say, there’s no good to be done upon a widow 
mother, till one goes to law with her ; but mine is as 
plaguy a lawyer as any’s of our inn. Then would she 
marry too, and cut down my trees. Now, I should hate, 
man, to have my father’s wife kissed and slapped, and 
t’other thmg too, (you know what I mean.) by another 
man: and our trees are the purest, tall, even, shady 
twigs, by my fa — 

Free. Come, squire, let your mother and your trees 
fall as die pleases, rather than wear this gown and carry 
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green bags all thy life, and be pointed at for a Tony.' 
But you shall be able to deal with her yet the common 
way Thou shalt make £ilse love to some lawyer’s 
daughter, whose father, upon the hopes of thy marrying 
her, shall lend thee money and law to preserve thy 
estate and trees : and thy mother is so ugly nobody will , 
have her, if she cannot cut down thy trees. 

fer. Nay, if I had but anybody to stand by me, I am 
as stomachful as another. 

Fret. That will I : 111 not tee any hopeful young 
gentleman abused. 

B Boy. By any but yourself. \Aside. 

Jcr. The truth on’t is, mine’s as arrant a widow-mother 
to her poor child as any’s in England. She won’t so 
much as let one have sixpence in one’s pocket to see a 
motion,’ or the dancing of the ropes, or — 

Free. Come, you shan’t want money ; there’s gold for 
you. 

Jer. O lord, sir, two guineas ' D’ye lend me this ? Is 
there no trick in’t ? Well, sir. I’ll give you my bond for 
security. 

Free. No, no; thou hast given me thy face for 
security . anybody would swear thou dost not look like a 
cheat. You shall have what you will of me ; and if your 
mother will not be kinder to you, come to me, who will. 

Jer. \Asi(te.'\ By my fa — he’s a curious fine gentle- 
man ' — [A/oud.] But will you stand by one? 

Free. If you can be resolute. 

/er. Can be Resolved ! Gad, if she gives me but a 
cross word, I’ll leave her to-night, and come to you. But 
now I have got money. I’ll go to Jack-of-all-Trades, at 
t’other end of the Hall, and buy the neatest purest 
things — 

Fra. \^Aside.'\ And 111 follow the great boy, and my 
blow at his mother. Steal away the calf, and the cow 

will follow you. [Exit 1%KSd,follerwed by Freeman. 

• . 

* Simplctou. - A puppet-show. ^ 
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Rc-enta , on the other side, Manly, Widow Bi.ackacre, 
and Major Oldfox. 

Man. Damn your cause, can’t you lose it without me? 
which you are like enough to do, if it be, as you say, at 
honest one : I will suffer no longer for’t 

IVid. Nay, captain, I tell you, you are my jirime wit- 
ness , and the cause is just now coming on, Mr. Sphtcause 
tells me Lord, niethinks jou should take a pleasure in 
walking here, as half you see now do ; for they have no 
business here, I assure you. 

Man. Yes , but 1 11 assure you then, their business is 
to persecute me But d’ye think I’ll stay any longer, to 
hue a rogue, because he knows my name, pluck me aside 
and whisper a news-book secret to me with a stinking 
breath ? a second come piping angry from the court, and 
sputter in my face his tedious complaints against it ? a 
third law-coxcomb, because he saw me once at a reader s 
dinner, come and put me a long law case, to make a 
discovery of his indefatigable dulness and my weaned 
patience? a fourth, a most barbarous civil rogue, who 
will keep a man half an hour in the crowd with a bowed 
body, and a hat off, acting the reformed sign of the .Saluta- 
tion tavern, to hear his bountiful professions of service and 
friendship, whilst he cares not if I were damned, and I 
am wishing him hanged out of my way ? -I’d as soon run 
the gauntlet, as walk t’other turn 

Re-enter Jerry Black acre, without hn bags, but laden 
with trinkets, {ichteh he endeavours \^o hide from hh 
Mother,) and folloxtied at a distmce by Freeman. 

Wid. O, are you come, sm? but where have you been, 
} ou ass ? and how came you thus laden ? 

Jer. Look here, forsooth, mother , now here’s a duck, 
here’s a boar-cat, and here’s an owl. 

\^Maktng a noise with catcalls and other such like 
, instrumc M. 
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'.Vid. Yes, there is an owl, sir, 

Old. He’s an ungracious bird indeed. 

Wid, But go, thou trangame,‘ and carry back those 
trangames, which thou hast stolen or purloined ; fiN 
nobody would trust a minor m Westminster Hall, sure. 

Jer. Hold yourself contented, forsooth ; I have these 
commodities by a fair bargain and sale , and there stands ~ 
my witness and creditor. 

Wid. How’s that? W/iat sir, d’ye think to get the 
mother by giving the child .-i rattle ? — But where are my 
bags, my writings, you rascal ? 

Jer. O, la ' where are they, indeed • \Aside. 

Wtd. How, sirrah ? speak, come — 

Man. You can tell her. Freeman, I suppose 

\Apart to him. 

Ftee. ’Tis true, I made one of your salt-water sharks 
steal ’em whilst he was eagerly choosing his commodities, 
as he calls ’em, in order to my design upon his mother. 

[Apart to him. 

Wid. Won’t j'ou speak? ^Miere were you, I say, )ou 
son of a — an unfortunate woman ? — O, major, I’m un- 
done ' They are all that concern my estate, my jointure, 
my husband's deed of gift, my eiudences fur all my suits 
now depending ' What will become of them ? 

Free. [Astde.^ I’m glad to hear this. — [Aloud J They’ll 
be all safe, 1 warrant you, madam. 

Wid O where? where? Come, you villain, along 
vith me, and show me where. 

[Exeunt Widow Blackalre, Jizkrv, and Oldfox 

Man. I'hou ^ast taken the right way to get a widow, 
by making her great boy rebel j for when nothing will 
make a widow marry, she’ll do it to cross her children. 
But canst thou in earnest marry this harpy, this volume 
of shrivelled blurred parcliments and law, this attorney’s 
desk ? 

Frei. Ay, ay; I’ll marry and live honestly, that is, 

‘ Tiangame . a toy* Wnght. 
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give my creditors, ^ot her, due 1)enevolence, — pay my 
debts. 

Man. Thy creditors, you see, are not so barbarous at 
to put thee in prison ; and wilt thou commit thyself to a 
noisome dungeon fbr thy life ? which is the only satis&c- 
tion thou const give thy creditors by this match. 

Er/v. Why, is not she rich ? 

Man. Ay \ but he that marries a widow for her money, 
will find himself as much mistaken as the widow that 
marries a young fellow for due benevolence, as you call it. 

Free. \^^y, d’ye think I shan't deserve wages? I’ll 
drudge faithfully. 

Man. I tell thee again, he that is the slave in the mine 
has the least propriety in the ore. You may dig, and dig ; 
but if thou wouldst have her money, rather get to be her 
trustee than her husband ; for a true widow will make 
over her estate to anybody, and cheat herself rather than 
be cheated by her children or a second husband. 

Re-enter JtRRY, running in a fright. 

Jer. O la, I’m undone ' I’m undone ' my mother will 
kill me ; — you said you’d stand by one. 

Free. So I will, my brave squire, I warrant thee. 

Jer. Ay, but I dare not stay till she comes , for she’s 
as furious, now she has lost her wntings, as a bitch when 
she has lost her puppies. 

Man. The comparison’s handsome ' 

Jer. O, she’s here ! 

Free. \To the Sailor.] Take him. Jack, and make haste 
with him to your master’s lodging ; and f>e sure you keep 
him up till I come. [Exeunt Jerry anti Sailor. 

Re-enter Widow Blackacre and Major Oldfox. 

Wid. O my dear writings ' Where’s this heathen 
rogue, my minor ? 

Free. Gone to drown or hang himself. 

Wid. No, I know him too well ; he’ll ne’er be feto de 
' ,e that way : but he may go and choose a guardian of his 
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own head, and so be de ses biens ^ for he has not jret 
chosen one. 

Free. Say you so ? And he .shan’t want one. \Aside, 

Wid. But, now I think on’t, ’tis you, sir, have put this 
cheat upon me ; for there is a saying, “ Take hold of a 
maid by her smock, and a widow by her writings, and 
they cannot get from you.” But I’ll play fast and loose 
with you yet, if there be law, and my minor and writings 
are not forthcoming ; I’ll bring ray action of detinue or 
trover. But first, I’ll try to find out this guardianless, 
graceless villain. — Will you jog, major? 

Man. If you have lost your evidence, I hope your 
causes cannot go on, and I may be gone ? 

Wid. O no ; stay but a making-water while (as one 
may say) and I’ll be with you again. 

[Exeunt Widow Blackacre and Major Oldfox. 

Free. Well ; sure I am the first man that ever began a 
love-intrigue in Westminster Hall. 

Man. No, sure; for the love to a widow generally 
begins here : and as the widow’s cause goes against the 
heir or executors, the jointure-rivals commence their suit 
to the widow. 

Free. Well , but how, pray, have you passed your time 
here, since I was forced to leave you alone ? You have 
had a great deal of patience. 

Man. Is this a place to be alone, or have patience in ? 
But I have had patience, indeed ; for I have drawn upon 
me, since I came, but three quarrels and two lawsuits. 

Free. Nay, fvth, you are too curst to be let loose in 
the world ; you should be tied up again in your sea- 
kennel, called a ship. But how could you quarrel here ? 

Man. How could I refrain? A lawyer talked peremp- 
torily and saucily to me, and as good as gave me the he. 

Free. They do it so often to one another at the bar, 
that they make no bones on’t elsewhere. 

Man. However, I gave him a cuff on the ear ; where- 
upon he jogs two men, whose'backs were turned to j}s, 
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(for they were reading at a bookseller's,) to witness I 
struck him, sitting the courts ; which office they so readily 
promised, that I called ’em rascals and knights of the 
post.’ One of ’em presently calls two other absent wit- 
nesses, who were coming towards us at a distance, whilst 
the other, with a whisper, desires to know my name, that 
he might have satisfaction by way of challenge, as t’other 
by way of writ ; but if it were not rather to direct his 
brother’s writ, than his omi challenge. — ^There, you see, 
is one of my quarrels, and two of my lawsuits 

Free So '—and the other two ? 

Man. For advising a jxiet to leave off writing, and 
turn lawyer, because he is dull and impudent, and says or 
writes nothing now but by precedent. 

Free. And the third quarrel ? 

Man. For giving more sincere advice to a handsome, 
well-dressed young fellow, (who asked it too,) not to 
marry a wench that he loved, and I had lam with 

Free. Nay, if you will be giving your sincere advice to 
lovers and poets, you will not fail of quarrels 

Man. Or if I stay in this place , for 1 see more quarrels 
crowding upon me. Let’s be gone, and avoid ’em. 

Enter Novel at a distanee, coming towards them 
A plague on him, that sneer is ominous to us , he is 
coming upon us, and we shall not be rid of him. 

Nov. Dear bully, don’t look so gnim upon me , you 
told me just now, you had forgiven me a little harmless 
raillery upon wooden legs last night. 

Man. Yes, yes, pray begone, 1 am tailing of business. 

Nov. Can’t I hear it ? I love thee, and will be faith- 
iiil, and always — 

Man. Impertinent ’Fis business that concerns Free- 
man only. 

Nov. Well, I love Freeman too, and would not divulge 
his secret. — Prithee speak, prithee, 1 must — 

Man. Fnthee let me be rid of thee, I must be rid 6f thee. 

a • 

^ rtHlf II 
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Ncv. Faith, thou canst hardly, I love thee so. Come, 
I must know the business. 

Man. So, I have It now — [A/au^f] Why, if 

you needs will know it, he has a quarrel, and his adver- 
sary bids him bring two friends with him : now, I am one, 
and we are thinking who we shall have for a third. 

[Severn/ cross the stage. 

Nov. A poA, there goes a fellow owes me a hundred 
pounds, and goes out of town to-morrow ; I’ll speak with 
him, and come to you presently. [Exit. 

Man. No, but you won’t 

Free. You are dexterously rid of him. 

Re-enter Major Oldfox 

Man To what purpose, since here comes another as 
impertinent > I know by his grin he is bound hither. 

Old. Your scivant, worthy, noble captain. Well, I 
have left the widow, because she carried me from your 
company for, faith, captain, I must needs tell thee thou 
art the only officer in England, who was not an Edgehill 
officer, that I care for. 

Man I'm sorry for't 

Old Why, wouldst thou have me love them? 

Man. Anybody rather than me. 

Old. What ' you are modest, I see , therefore, too, I 
love thee 

Man No, I am not modest ; but love to brag myself, 
and can’t patiently hear you fight over the last civil war 
Therefore, go look out the fellow I saw j'ust now here, 
that walks withfhis sword and stockmgs out at heels, and 
let him tell you the history of that scar on his cheek, to 
give you occasion to show yours got in the field at 
Bloomsbury, not that of Edgehill. Go to him, poor 
fellow ; he is fasting, and has not yet the happiness this 
morning to stink of brandy and tobacco go, give him 
some to hear you ; I am busy. 

Old. Well, egad, I love thee now, boy, for thy surli- 
ness. Thou art no tame captain, I see, that will s'llf^d^ 
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Man. An old fox. 

Old. All that shan’t make me angty : I consider that 
thou art peevish, and fretting at some ill success at law. 
Prithee, tell me what ill luck you have met with here. 

Man You 

Old. Do I look like the picture of ill luck? gadsnouns, 
1 love thee more and more. And shall I tell thee what 
made me love thee first ? 

Man. Do , that I may be nd of that damned quality 
and thee. 

Old. ’Twas thy wearing that broad sword there. 

Man. Here, Freeman, let’s change : I’ll never wear it 
more. 

Old. How ! you won’t, sure. Prithee, don’t look like 
one of our holiday captains now-a-days, with a bodkin by 
your side, your martinet rogues. 

Man. \Asidt,'\ O, then, there’s hopes. — [Aloud."] What, 
d’ye find fault with martinet ? Let me tell you, sir, ’tis 
the best exercise in the world ; the most ready, most easy, 
most graceful exercise that ever was used, and the most — 

Old. Nay, nay, sir, no more ; sir, your servant : if you 
praise martinet once, I have done with }ou, sir. — Marti* 
net ' martinet ' — [Exif. 

Free. Nay, you have made him leave you as willingly 
as ever he did an enemy , for he was truly for the king 
and parliament : for the parliament in their list ; and for 
the king in cheating ’em of their pay, and never hurting 
the king’s party in the field. 

Enter a Lawyer towards tluhn. 

Man. A pox ! this way : — ^here’s a lawyer I know 
threatemng us with another greeting. 

Law. Sit, sir, your very servant ; I was afraid you had 
forgotten me. 

Man. I was not afraid you had forgotten me. 

Law. No, sir; w'e lawyers have pretty good memories. 

, - Man. You ought to hUve by your wits. 
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Law. O, you are a nerry gendeman, sir : I remember 
you were merry when I was last in your company. 

Man. I was never merry in thy company, Mr. Lawyer, 
sure. 

Law. Why, I’m sure you joked upon me, and shammed 
me all night long. 

Man. Shammed ! pnthee what barbarous law-term is " 
that? 

Law. Shamming ! why, don’t you know that ? ’tis all 
our way of wit, sir. 

Man. I am glad I do not know it then. Shamming ! 
what does he mean by’t, Freeman > 

Free. Shamming is tellmg you an insipid dull lie with 
a dull face, which the sly wag the author only laughs at 
himself ; and making himself believe ’tis a good jest, puts 
the sham only upon himself. 

Man. So, your lawyer’s jest, I find, like his practice, 
has more knavery than wit in’t I should make the worst 
shammer in England * I must always deal ingenuously, 
as I will with you, Mr Lawyer, and advise you to be 
seen rather with attorneys and solicitors, than such fellows 
as 1 am ' they will credit your practice more. 

Law. No, sir, your company’s an honour to me. 

Man. No, faith; go this way, there goes an attorney; 
leave me for him ; let it never be said a lawyer’s civility 
did him hurt. 

Law. No, worthy, honoured sir ; I’ll not leave you for 
any attorney, sure. 

Man. Unless he had a fee in his hand. 

Law. Have you any business here, sir? Try me • I'd 
serve you sooner than any attorney breathing. 

Man. Business — \Aside.'\ So, 1 have thought of a sure 
way. — \Aloud.'\ Yes, faith, 1 have a little business. 

Law. Have you so, sir ? in what court, sir ? what is’t, 
sir? Tell me but how I may serve you, and I’ll do't, sir, 
and tgke it for as great an honour — 

Man. Faith, ’tis for a poor ^orphan of a sea ofiicat of 
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mine, that has no money. But if* it could be followed m 
^orma pauperis, ancFwhen the legacy’s recovered — 

Law. Forma pauperis, sir * 

Man. Ay, sir \^'eral crossing the stage. 

Law. Mr,> Bumblecase, Mr. Bumblecase ! a word with 
you. — Sir, I beg your pardon at present ; I have a little 
business — 

Man. Which is not in forma pauperis {Exit I.awyer. 

Free. So, you have now found a way to be rid of people 
M-ithout quarrelling ? 

Enter Alderman 

Man. But here’s a city-rogue will stick as hard Upon 
us, as if I owed him money 

Aid Captain, noble sir, I am yours heartily, d’ye see , 
why should you avoid your old friends ? 

Man. And why should you follow me ? I owe you 
nothmg. 

Aid. Out of my hearty respects to > ou for there is 
not a man in England — 

Man. Thou wouldst save from hanging with the ex- 
pense of a shilling only 

Aid. Nay, nay, but, captain, you aie like enough to 
tell me — 

Man Truth, which you won’t care to hear , therefore 
you had better go talk with somebody else 

Aid. No, I know nobody can inform me better of some 
young wit, or spendthnft, that has a good dipped' seat 
and estate in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Essex, or Kent i 
any of these would serve my turn . now,\if you knew of 
such a one, and would but help — 

Man. You to finish his nun 

Aid. I’faith, you should have a snip — 

Man Of j our nose, you thirty-in-the-hundred rascal ; 
would you make me your squire setter, your bawd for 
manors ? {Takes him hy the nose. 

''Mor^iged. 
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Aid. Oh' 

Pree. Hold, or here will be your third law-suit. 

Aid. Gads-precious, you hectoring person you, are you 
wild ? I meant you no hurt, sir : I begin to think, as 
things go, land-security best, and have for a convenient 
mortgage, some ten, fifteen or twenty thousand pound by. 
me. 

Man. Then go lay it out upon an hospital, and take a 
mortgage of Heaven, according to your city custom , for 
you think by laying out a little money to hook m that too 
hereafter Do, I say, and keep the poor you've made by 
taking forfeitures, that Heaven may not take yours. 

Aid. No, to keep the cripples you make this war. 
This war spoils our trade. 

Man Damn your trade ' ’tis the better for’t. 

Aid What, will you speak against our trade ? 

Man And dare you speak against the war, our trade ? 

Aid Well, he may be a convoy of ships I am 

concerned m. — {Aloud?^ Come, captain, I will have a fait 
conespondence with you, say what you wilL 

Man Then piithee be gone. 

Aid. No, faith , prithee, captain, let’s go drink a dish 
of laced coffee,' and talk of the times. Come, I’ll tre.at 
you nay, you shall go, for 1 have no business here. 

Man But I have. 

Aid. To pick up a man to give thee a dinner. Come, 
I’ll do thy business for thee 

Man Faith, now I think on't, so you may, as well as 
any man . for ’^s to pick up a man to be bound with me, 
to one who expects citv secunty for— 

Aid Nay, then your servant, captain ; business must 
be (lone. 

Man. Ay, if it can But hark you, alderman, without 
>ou — 

Aid. Business, sir, I say, must be done ; and there’s 
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an officer of the treaauiy [Several cross the stage.'] I have 
an affair with — [Exit. 

Man. You see now what die mighty friendship of the 
world is; what all ceremony, embraces, and plentiful 
professions come to ! You are no more to believe a pro- 
« iessing friend than a threatening enemy ; and as no man 
hurts you, that tells you hell do you a mischief, no man, 
you see, is your servant who says he is so. Why the 
devil, then, should a man be troubled with the flattery of 
knaves if he be not a fool or cully ; or with the fondness 
of fools, if he be not a knave or cheat ? 

Eree. Only for his pleasure: for there is some in laugh- 
ing at fools, and disappointing knaves. 

J/aa. That’s a pleasure, I think, would cost you too 
dear, as well as marrying your widow to disappoint her. 
But, for my part, I have no pleasure by ’em but lu 
despising ’em, wheresoe’er I meet ’em; and then the 
pleasure of hoping so to be rid of ’em. But now my 
comfort IS, I am not worth a shilling in the world, which 
all the world shall know , and then I’m sure I shall have 
none of ’em come near me 

Erx. A very pretty comfort, which I think you pay too 
dear for — But is the twenty pound gone since the morning? 

Afax. To my boat’s crew. — Would you have the poor, 
honest, brave fellows want ? 

Rather than you or I. 

J/aa. Why, art thou without money ? thou who art a 
friend to everybody ? 

Eree. I ventured my last stake upon tl\e squire to nick 
him of his mother ; and cannot help you to a dinner, 
unless you will go dine with my lord — 

Afaa. No, no ; the ordinary is too dear for me, where 
flattery must pay for my dinner : I am no herald or poet 

AJwft We’ll go then to the bishop’s— 

J/aa There you must flatter the old philosophy; I 
cannot renounce my reason for a dinner 
^ 'Eree. Why, then let’s go to your alderman's. 
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Man. Hang him, rogue ! that uot to dine ; for 
he makes you drunk with lees of sack before dinner, to 
take away your stomach : and there you must call usury 
and extortion God’s blessings, ot the honest turning of 
the penny; hear him brag of the leather breeches in 
which he trotted first to town, and make a greater noise^ 
with his money in his parlour, than his cashiers do 
in his counting*house, without hopes of borrowing a 
shilling. 

Fret Ay, a pox on’t ! ’tis like dining with the great 
gamesters ; and when they fall to their common dessert, 
to see the heaps of gold drawn on all hands, without 
going to twelve. Let us go to my Lady Goodly’s. 

Man. There to flatter her looks. You must mistake 
her grandchildren for her own ; praise her cook, that she 
may rail at him ; and feed her dogs, not yourselL 

Fret. What d’ye think of eating with your lawyer, 
then? 

Man. Eat with him ! damn him ' To hear him em- 
ploy bis barbarous eloquence in a reading upon the two- 
and-thirty good bits in a shoulder of veal, and be forced 
yourself to praise the cold bnbe-pie that stinks, and 
drink law-French wine as rough and harsh as his law- 
French. A pox on him ! I’d rather dine in the Temple- 
rounds or wi^s, with the knights without noses, or the 
knights of the post, who are honester fellows and better 
company. But let us home and try our fortune ; for I’ll 
stay no longer here for your damned widow. 

Frte. Well let us go home then ; for I must go for my 
damned widow, and look after my new damned charge. 
Three or four hundred years ago a man might have dined 
in this HalL' 

Man. But now the lawyer only here is fed ; 

And, bully-like, by quarrels gets his bread. 

\Examt. 

> W^tminster Hall was anciently vsed u a banqneting-room to 
the old Palace o< Westminster. * 
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SCENE I — Manly’s Lodging 
Enter Manly and Fidelia. 

AN Well, there’s success m thy face. 
Hast thou prevailed ? say. 

Fui. As I could wish, sir. 

Man So; 1 told thee what thou 
wert fit for, and thou wouldst not 
believe me. Come, thank me for 
bnnging thee acquainted with thy 
genius. Well, thou hast mollified her heart for me ? 

Fid. No, sir, not so , but what’s better 

Man. How, what’s better ? 

Fid. I shall harden your heart against her. 

Man. Have a care, sir, my he.nt is too much in 
earnest to be fooled with, and m> desire at height, and 
needs no delay to incite it What, )ou aie too good a 
pimp already, and know how to endear plea’^ure by with 
holding it? But leave off your page’s bawdy-house 
tncks, sir, and tell me, will she be kind ? 

Fid. Kinder than you could wish, sir. 

Man. So, then : well, prithee, what said she ? 

Fid. She said— 

Maru What’ thou’rt so tedious • speak comfort to 
me ; what ? 

Fid. Th.at of all things you are her aversion. 

Afan. How 1 
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Fid. That she would, sooner take a bedfellow out of an 
hospital, and diseases into her arms, Ijfian you. 

Man. What? 

Fid. That she would rather trust her honour with a 
dissolute debauched hector, nay* worse, with a finical 
baffled coward, all over loathsome with affectation of the 
fine gentleman. 

Man. What’s all this you say > 

Fid. Nay, that my offers of >our love to her were more 
offensive, than when parents woo their virgin-daughters 
to the enjoyment of riches only ; and that you were in 
all circumstances as nauseous to her as a husband on 
compulsion. 

Man. Hold ' I understand you not. 

Fid. So, ’tnill work, I see. \Astde. 

Man. Did you not tell me — 

Fid. She called you ten thousand ruffians. 

Man. Hold, 1 say. 

Fid Brutes — 

Man. Hold. 

Fid. Sea monsters — 

Man. Damn your intelligence ' Hear me a little now 
FiJ. Nay, surly coward she called you too 
Man. Won’t you hold yet ’ Hold, or — 

Ftd. Nay, sir, pardon me , I could not but tell you she 
had the baseness, the injustice, to call you coward, sir j 
toward, coward, sir 
Man, Not yet — 

Fid. I’ve done : — coward, sir 

Man. Did iidt you say, she was kinder than I could 
wish her ? 

Fid. Yes, sir. 

Man. How then? — O— I understand you now. At 
fust she appeared in rage and disdain , the truest sign of 
a coming woman . but at last you prevailed, it seems ; did 
you not ? 

FidF Yes, sir. 
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Man. So then ; let's know that only ; come, prithee, 
without delays. I’l[ kiss thee for that news beforehand. 

Fid. So ; the kiss I'm sure is welcome to me, what- 
soe'er the news will be to you. [Aside, 

Man. Come, speak, my dear volunteer. 

Fid. How welcome were that kind word too, if it were 
not for another woman’s sake ’ [Asidr. 

Man. What, won't you speak? You prevailed for me 
at last, you say? 

Fid. No, sir. 

Man. No more of your fooling, sir : it will not agree 
with my impatience or temper. 

Fid. Then not to fool you, sir, I spoke to her for you, 
but prevailed for myself; she would not hear me when 1 
spoke in your behalf, but bid me say what I would m my 
own, though she gave me no occasion, she was so coming, 
and so was kinder, sir, than you could wish ; which I was 
only afraid to let you know, without some warning. 

Man. How’s this ? Young man, you are of a lying 
age ; but I must hear you ou^ and if— 

Fid. I would not abuse you, and cannot wrong her by 
any report of her, she is so wicked. 

Man. How, wicked ' had she the impudence, at the 
second sight of you only — 

Fid. Impudence, sir ' oh, she has impudence enough 
to put a court out of countenance, and debauch a stews. 

Man. Why, what said she? 

Fid. Her tongue, I confess, was silent ; but her speak- 
ing eyes gloated such things, more immodest and lascivious 
than tavishers can act, or women unddr a confinement 
think. 

Man. I know there are those whose eyes reflect more 
obscenity than the glasses in alcoves ; but there are others 
too who use a little art with their looks, to make ’em seem 
more beautiful, not more loving ; which vain young 
fellows like you are apt to interpret in theur own fkvour, 
and to the l^y's wrong. 
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Fid. Seldom, sir. P/ay, have you a care of gloating 
eyes •, for he that loves to gaze upon ’ym, will find at last 
a thousand fools and cuckolds in ’em instead of cupids. 

Man. Very well, sir. — But what, you had only eye- 
kindness from Olivia ? 

Fid. I tell you again, sir, no woman sticks there , eye- 
promises of love they only keep ; nay, they are contracts 
which make you sure of ’em. In short, sir, she seeing 
me, with shame and amazement dumb, unactive, and 
resistless, threw her twistmg arms about my neck, and 
smothered me with a thousand tasteless kissea Believe 
me, sir, they were so to me. 

Man. ^Vhy did you not avoid ’em then ? 

Fid. I fenced with her eager arms, as you did with the 
grapples of the enemy's fireship ; and nothing but cutting 
’em ofiT could have freed me. 

Man. Damned, damned woman, that could be so 
false and infamous ' and damned, damned heart of mine, 
that cannot yet be false, though so infamous ! what eas}', 
tame sufiering trampled things does that little god of 
talking cowards make of us ! but — 

Fid. So , it works, I find, as I expected. \Astde. 

Man. But she was false to me before, she told me so 
herself, and yet I could not quite believe it ; but she was, 
so that her second falseness is a favour to me, not an 
injury, in revenging me upon the man that wronged me 
first of her love. Her love > — a whore’s, a witch’s love ! 
— But what, did she not kiss well, sir? — I’m sure I 
thought her lips— but I must not think of ’em more — 
but yet they are* such I could still kiss— grow to — and 
l^en tear off with my teeth, grind ’em into mammocks,’ 
and spit ’em into her cuckold’s face. 

Fid Poor man, how uneasy he is ! I have hardly the 
"heart to give so much pain, though withal I give him a 
cure, and to myself new life. [Aside. 

Man. But what, her kisses sure could not but warm 
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you into desire at last, or a compliance with hers at 
least? ^ 

Fid. Nay, more, 1 confess — 

Man. What more ? speak. 

Fid. All you could fear had passed between us, if I 
could have been made to wrong you, sir, in that nature. 

Man. Could have been made ' you he, you did. 

Fid. Indeed, sir, 'twas impossible for me ; besides, we 
were interrupted by a visit ; but I confess, she would not 
let me stir, till 1 promised to return to her again within 
this hour, as soon as it should be dark ; by which time 
she would dispose of her visit, and her servants, and her- 
self, for my reception. Which I was fain to promise, to 
get from her. 

Man. Ha ' 

Fid But if ever 1 go near her again, may you, sir, 
think me as false to you, as she is ; hate and renounce me, 
as you ought to do her, and, I hope, will do now, 

Man. Well, but now I think on't, you shall keep >our 
word with your lady. What, a young fellow, and fail the 
first, nay, so tempting an assignation ' 

Fid. How, sir ? 

Man. I say, you shall go to her when ’tis dark, and 
shall not disappoint her 

Fid. I, sir ! I should disappoint her more by going 

Man How so ? 

Fid. Her impudence and injustice to you will make 
me disappoint her love, loathe her. 

Man Come, you have my leave , and if you disgust ‘ 
her, ril go with you, and act love, whilst you shall talk it 
only. 

Fid You, sir ' nay, then I’ll never go near her You 
act love, sir ' You must but act it indeed, after all I 
Jave said to you. Think of your honour, sir : love ! — 

Man. Well, call it revenge, and that is honourable . 
i’ll be r^vpnged on her ; and thou shalt be my second. 

* Dislike. 
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Fid. Not in a base^ action, sir, when you are your own 
enemy. O go not near her, sir ; Heaven’s sake, for 
your own, think not of it ! * 

Man. How concerned you are I I thought 1 shouU 
catch you What, you are my Vival at last, and are in 
love with her yourself ; and have spoken ill of her out of 
your love to her, not me : and therefore would not hav^ 
me go to her ' 

Fid. Heaven witness for me, 'tis because I love you 
only, I would not have you go to her 

Man. Come, come, the more I think on’t, the mere 
I’m satisfied you do love her. Those kisses, young man, 

I knew were irresistible , 'tis certain. 

Ftd. There is nothing certain in the world, sir, but my 
truth and your courage. 

Man. Your servant, sir. Besides, false and ungrateful 
as she has been to me, and though I may believe her 
hatred to me great as you report it, yet I cannot think 
you are so soon and at that rate beloved by her, though 
you may endeavour it. 

Fid. Nay, if that be all, and you doubt it still, sir, 1 
will conduct you to her; and, unseen, your ears shall 
judge of her falseness, and my truth to you, if that will 
satisfy you. 

Man. Yes, there is some satisfaction in bemg quite 
out of doubt , because 'tis that alone withholds us fiom 
the pleasure of revenge. 

Fid Revenge ' What revenge can you have, sir ? 
Disdain is best revenged by scorn , and faithless love, by 
loving another, 'and making her happy with the other’s 
losings. Which, if I might advise — 

Enter Freeman. 

Man. Not a word more. 

Free. What, are you talking of love yet, captain? I 
thought you had done with’t 

Man. Why, what did you hear me say? 

« 
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I¥ee Something imperfectif of love, 1 think. 

Man. I was only^ wondering why fools, rascals, and 
deseitless wretches, should still have the better of men 
of merit with all women, as much as with their own 
common mistress, Forttfhe. 

Free. Because most women, like Fortune, are blind, 
seem to do all things in jest, and take pleasure in 
extravagant actions. Their love deserves neither thanks, 
nor blame, for they cannot help it : ’tis all sympathy ; 
therefore, the noisy, the finical, the talkative^ the 
cowardly, and effeminate, hare the better of the brave, 
the reasonable, and man of honour ; for they have no 
more reason in their love, or kindness, than Fortune 
herself. 

Man Yes, they have their reason. First, honour in a 
man they fear too much to love ; and sense in a lover 
upbraids their want of it ; and they hate anything that 
disturbs their admiration of themselves ; but they are of 
that vain number, who had rather show their false 
generosity, in giving away profusely to worthless flatterers, 
than in paying just debta And, in short, all women, 
like fortune (as you say) and rewards, are lost by too 
much meriting. 

Fid. All women, sir ' sure there are some who have 
no other quarrel to a lover’s merit, but that it begets 
their despair of him. 

Man. Thou art young enough to be credulous; but 
we — 

Enter Sailor 

Sail. Here are now below, the scolding daggled 
gentlewoman, and that Major Old — Old — Fop, I think 
you call him. 

Fr^ Oldfox ; — prithee bid ’em come up, witli your 
leave, captain, for now I can talk with her upon the 
square, if 1 shall not disturb you. [Exit Sailor. 

Man. No ; for I’ll begone. Come, volunteer. 
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Free. Nay, pray stay; the scene between us will not 
be so tedious to you as you think^ » Besides, you shall 
see how 1 ngged my 'squire out, with the remains 
of my shipwrecked wardrobe; jie is under your sea 
valet-de-chambre’s bands, and by this time dressed, 
and will be worth your seeing. Stay, and I’ll fetch my 
fool. • 

Man. No ; you know I caimot easily laugh : besides, 
my volunteer and I have business abroad. 

\Exeuni Manly and Fideua oh one side; 

Freeman on the other. 

Enter Major Oldfox and Widow Blacracre. 

Wid. What, nobody here ! did not the fellow say he 
was within 7 

Old. Yes, lady ; and he may be perhaps a little busy 
at present ; but if you think the time long till he comes, 

[ Unfolding papers] I’ll read you here some of the fruits of 
my leisure, the overflowings of my fanr^ and pen. — 
{Aside.] To value me right, she must know my parts. — 
{Aloud.] Come — 

Wid, No, no; 1 have reading work enough of my 
own in my bag, I thank you. 

Old. Ay, law, madam , but here’s a poem, in blank 
verse, which I think a handsome declaration of one’s 
passion. 

Wid. O, it you talk of declarations. I'll show you one 
of the prettiest penned things, which I mended too my- 
self, you must know. 

Old. Nay, lady, if you have used yourself so much to 
the reading harsh law, that you hate smooth poetry, here 
is a character for you, of — 

lUd, A character ! nay, then I’ll show you my bill in 
chancery here, that gives you such a character of my 
adversary, makes him as black — 

CVdL^Pshaw ! away, away, lady 1 But if you think the 
character too long, here is an epigram, not above {w^ty 
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lines, upon a cruel lady, who decreed her servant should 
hang himself, to deq|ionstrate his passion. 

/ WuL Decreed ! if you talk of decreeing, I have such a 
decree here, drawn by the finest clerk — 

Old. O lady, lady, ^1 interruption, and no sense 
Jietween us. as if we we r e lowers at thc-bar ' but 1 Tiad 
' forgot, Apollo and Littleton never lodge in a head 
together If you hate verses, I’ll give you a cast of my 
politics in prose. ’Tis “a l.«lter to a Friend in the 
Country ; ” which is now the way of all such sober solid 
persons as myself, when they have a mind to publish 
their disgust to the times , though perhaps, between j ou 
and I, they ha\e no friend in the country. And sure a 
politic, serious person may as well have a feigned friend 
in the country to write to, as an idle poet a feigned 
mistress to wnte to And so here’s my letter to a friend, 
or no friend, m the country, concerning the late con- 
juncture of afiaus, in relation to cofiee-houscs , or, 
“ The Coffee-man’s Case." 

Wid Nay, if your letter have a rase in’t, ’tis some- 
thing; but first I’ll read you a letter of mine to a friend 
in the countT}', called a letter ot attorney. 


Re-enter Freeman, •with Jerry Blaceacri. in an old 
gaudy suit and red breeches of Freeman’s 

Old. What, interruption still ' O the plague of inter- 
ruption ' worse to an author than the plague of cntics 

\^Asidc 

Wid. What’s this I see ? Jerry Blackacre, my minor, 
in red breeches ' What, hast thou left the modest 
seemly garb of gown and cap for this? and have I 
lost all my good inns-of chancery breeding upon thee 
then ? and thou wilt go a-breeding thyself from our inn 
of chancery and Westminster Hall, at cofile-houscs, 
and ordinaries, play-houses, tennis-courts, and bawdy- 
houses ? 

Jer.^ Ay, ay, what then? perhaps I will; buJ what's 
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that to you? Hete's my guaidiaa and tutor now, 
forsooth, that I am out <rf’ your htydEster’s handa 

Wid. How I thouhast not chosen him for thy guardian 
yet? 

Jer. No, but he has chosen me for his charge, and 
that’s all one ; and I’ll do anything he’ll have me, and go 
all the world over with him; to ordinaries, and bawd^ 
houses, or anywhere else. 

Wid. To ordinaries and bawdy-houses! have a care, 
minor, thou wilt enfeeble there thy estate and body : do 
not go to ordinaries and bawdy-houses, good Jerry. 

Jtr. Why, how come you to know any ill by bawdy- 
houses? you never had any hurt by ’em, had you, 
forsooth? Pray hold yourself contented; if I do go 
where money and wenches are to be had, you may thank 
yourself; for you used me so unnaturally, you would 
never let me have a penny to go abroad with , nor so 
much as come near the gamet where your maidens lay ; 
nay, you would not so much as let me play at hotcockles 
with ’em, nor have any recreation with ’em though one 
should have kissed you behind, you were so urmatural a 
mother, so you were. 

Free. Ay, a very unnatural mother, &ith, squire. 

Wid. But, Jerry, consider thou art yet but a minor ; 
however, if thou wilt go home with me again, and be a 
good child, thou shalt see — 

Free. Madam, I must have a better care of my heir 
under age, than so ; I would sooner trust him alone with 
a stale waiting-woman and a parson, than with his widow- 
mother and her lover or lawyer. 

Wid. Why, thou villain, part mother and minor ! rob 
me of my ^ild and my writings I but thou shalt find 
there’s law ; and as in the case of ravishment of guard — 
Westminster the Second. 

Old, Young gentleman squire, pray be ruled by your 
mother and your friends. 

Jtr. Yes, 111 be ruled by my friends, therefom not by 
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my mother, so I won’t : I’tl choose 4iim for my gaardian 
till I am of age ; nay; |naybe, for as long as I live. 

Wid. Wilt thou so, thou wretch ? and when thou'rt of 
age, thou wilt sign, seal ^nd deliver too, wilt thou ? 

Jer. Yes, marry will I, if you go there too. 

Wtd. 0 do not squeeze wax, son ; rather go to ordi- 
naries and bawdy-houses, than squeeze wax. If thou 
dost that, farewell the goodly manor of Blackacre, with 
all its woods, underwoods, and appurtenances whatever ! 
Oh, oh > [ 

Fret. Come, madam, in short, you see I am resolved 
to have a share in the estate, yours or your son's ; if I 
cannot get you, I’ll keep him, who is less coy, you find , 
but if you would have your son again, you must take me 
too. Peace or war ? love or law ? You see my hostage 
is in my hand : I’m in possession 

IVid. Nay, if one of us must be ruined, e’en let it be 
him. By my body, a good one ! Did you ever know 
yet a widow marry or not marry for the sake of her 
child ? I’d have you to know, su*, I shall be hard enough 
for you both yet, without marrying you, if Jerry won’t 
be ruled by me. What say you, booby, will you be 
ruled? speak. 

/tr. Let one alone, can’t you ? 

Wid. Wilt thou choose him for guardian, whom I 
refuse for husband ? 

Jer. Ay, to choose, I thank you 

Wid. And are all my hopes frustrated ? Shall I never 
hear thee put cases again to John the butler, or our 
vicar ? never see thee amble the circuit with the judges ; 
and hear thee, in our town-hall, louder than the cner ? 

Jer. No, for I have taken my leave of lawyenng and 
pettifogging. 

Wid. Pettifogging I thou profane villain, hast thou so? 
Pettifogging ! — then you shall take your leave of me, and 
your estate too; thou shalt be an alien to me and it 
forever. • Pettifogging ! 
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Jer. O, but if you* go there too, mother, we have the 
deeds and settlements, I thank y^a. Would you cheat 
me of my estate, i’fac ? 

IVtd. No, no, I will not cheat y<>ur little brother Bob ; 
for thou wert not born in wedlock. 

Free. How’s that ? 

fer. How? what quirk h^s she got in her head now^ 

Wid. I say, thou canst not, shalt not mherit the 
Blackacres’ estate. ” 

Jer. Why ? why, forsooth ? What d’ye mean, if you go 
there too ? 

Wid. Thou art but my base child ; and according to 
the law, canst not inherit it Nay, thou art not so much 
as bastard eigne.' 

Jer. What, what, am I then the son of a whore, mother ? 

JVid. The law says — 

Free. Madam, we know what the law says ; but have a 
care what you say. Do not let your passion, to rein your 
son, ruin your reputatioa 

Wid. Hang reputation, sir ' am not I a widow ? have 
no husband, nor mtend to have any ? Nor would you, 
I suppose, now have me for a wife. So I think now I’m 
re>enged on my son and you, without mairying, as I told 
you. 

Free. But consider, madam. 

Jer What, have you no shame left in you, mother ? 

Wid. Wonder not at it, major. ’Tis often the poor 
pressed widow’s case, to give up her honour to save her 
jointure , an^ seem to be a light wpman, rather than 
marry • as some young men, they say, pretend to have 
the filthy disease, and lose their credit with most women, 
to avoid the importunities of some. [Aside to Oldfox. 

Free. But one word with you, madam. 

Wid. No, no, sir. Come, major, let us make haste 
now to the Prerogative-court 

OyU But, lady, if what you say be tree, will you stig- 

' Fr. aiW.*£rst-boni. 
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matise your teputation on record? and if it be not tnie^ 
how will you prove it<?f 

Wid. Pshaw ! I can {Move anything : and for my 
putation, know, major, a ^rise woman will no more value 
her reputation, in disinheriting a rebellious son of a good 
estate, than she would in getdng him, to inherit an estate. 

\Exeunt Widow Blackacre and Major Oldfox. 

Ime. Madam. — We must not let her go so, squire: 

' Jer. Nay, the devil can't stop her though, if she has a 
mind to't But come, bully-guardian, well go and advise 
with three attorneys, two proctors, two solicitors, and a 
shrewd man of Whiteiiriars, ndther attorney, proctor, nor 
solicitor, but as pure a pimp to the law as any of ’em : 
and sure all they will be hard enough for her, for I fear 
bully-guardian, you are too good a joker to have any law 
in your head. 

Fru. Thou’rt in the rig^t on’t, squire, I understand no 
law ; especially that against bastards, since I’m sure the 
custom is against that law, and more people get estates 
by being so, than lose ’em. [Exemif. 




SCENE II.— Olivia’s Lodgit^. 

Enter Lord Plausible and Boy with a candle. 

L. Plan, little gentleman, your most obedient, faithful, 
humble servant Where, I beseech you, that divine 
person, your noble lady? 

Boy. Gone out, my lord ; but commanded me to give 
you this letter. [Gtvtf /urn a Utter. 

Enter Novel. 

Z. PUtu. Which he must not observe. 

[AsuU, Putskt*ei^t^ 

Ne% Hey, boy, where is. ^y lady ? 
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Btgf. CSone oa^ sk ; but I must beg 4 word with you. 

[Giva^m a ktter, and exit. 

Nov. For me? Sa — [Puts sp the letter."] Servant, 
servant, my lord ; you see the lady knew of your coming, 
for she is gone out * 

L. Plan. Sir, I humbly b^ech you not to censure 
the lady’s good brMdings die has reason to use mose 
liberty with me tha^ iHfh ai^ other man. 

Nov. How, viscount, how? 

L. Plan. Nay, I humbly beseech you, be not in 
choler; where there is most love, there may be most 
freedom. 

Nov. Nay, then ’tis time to come to an edaircissement 
with you, and to tell you, you must think no more of this 
lady's love. 

Z. Plau. Why, under correction, dear sir? 

"^mi. There are reasons, reasons, viscount 

Z. Plau. What, I beseech you, noble sir ? 

Nov. Prithee, prithee, be not impertinent, my lord ; 
some of you lords are such conceited, well-assured, im- v. 
pertinent rogues. 

Z. Plan. And you noble wits are so fu'A .of sham- 
ming and drolling, one knows not where to have you 
seriously. 

Nov. Well, you shall find me in bed with this lady one 
of these days. 

Z. Plau. Nay, I beseech you, spare the lady's honour ; 
for hers and mine will be all one shortly. 

Nov. Prithee, my lord, be not an ass. Dost thou 
think to get hir from me? I have had such encourage- 
ments — 

Z. Plau. I have not been thought unworthy of 
’em. 

Nov. What, not like mine ! Come to an eclaircisse- 
ment, as I said. 

^L.pau. Why, seriously then^aT^ has told me 
viscountess sounded prettily. 
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Nm. And that Novel was .a name she would 
sooner change hers foj than for any title in England 

L. Plan. She has commended the softness and re* 
spectfulness of my behaviour. 

Nov. She has praised 'the briskness my raillery, of 
all things, man. 

.. L. Plau. The sleepiness of my eyes she liked. 

Nov. Sleepiness' dulness, 'dulness. But the fierceness 
of mine she adored. 

Z Plau. The brightness of my hair she liked. 

Nov. The brightness ' no, the greasiness, I warrant 
But the blackness and lustre of mine she admires. 

Z. Plau. The gentleness of my smile. 

Nov. The subtilty of my leer. 

Z. Plau. The clearness of my complexion. 

Nov. The redness of my bps. 

Z. Plau. The whiteness of my teeth. 

Nov. My jaunty way of picking them. 

Z. Plau The sweetness of my breath 

Nov. Ha ' h.-v ! nay^ then she abused you, tis plain ; 
for you know w liat Manly said • — the sweetness of your 
she might mean ; but for your breath ' ha ' ha ' 
ha ' Your breath is such, man, that nothing but tobacco 
can perfume , and your complexion nothing could mend 
but the small-pox. 

Z. Plau. Well, sir, you may please to be merry ; but, 
to put you out of all doubt, sir, she has received some 
jewels from me of value 

Nov. And presents from me , besides what I presented 
her jauntily, by way of ombre, of three ot^four hundred 
pounds value, which I’m sure are the earnest-pence for 
our love-bargam. 

Z. Plau. Nay, then, sir, with your favour, and to make 
an end of all your hopes, look you there, sir, she has 
writ to me — 

Nov. How 1 how I and jq gjjg jjjg , 

look you there— \Th^ deliver to each other their Titters. 

• • • . 
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L. Plau. Whaf s here ? 

Nov. How’s this ? 

[Reads w/.]— “ My dear lord,— iVou’ll excuse me fof 
breaking my word with you, since ’twas to oblige, not 
offend you , for I am only gone*abroad but to disappoint 
Novel, and meet you in the drawing-room ; where 1 
expect you with as much impatience as when I used 
suffer Novel’s visits — the most impertinent fop that ever 
affected the name of a wit, therefore not capable, I hope, 
to give you jealousy j for, for your sake alone, you saw 1 
renounced an old lover, and will do all the world. Buni 
the letter, but lay up (he kindness of it in your heart, 
with your — Olivia.” 

Very fine ' but pray let’s see mine. 

L. Plau. I understand it not ; but sure she cannot 
think so of me. 

"^ov. [Reads the other letter.'] Hum ! ha ! — “ meet—' 
for your sake ” — hum — “ quitted an old lover — world— - 
bum — in your heart — with your— Olivia.” 

Just the same, the names only altered. 

Z Plau. Surely there must be some mistake, or some' 
body has abused her and us. 

Nov. Yes, you are abused, no doubt on’t, my lord 
but I'll to Whitehall, and sec. 

Z Plau, And I, where I shall find you are abused. 

Noi’. Where, if it be so, for our comfort, we cannot 
fail of meeting with fellow-sufferers enough; for, as 
Freeman said of another, she stands in the drawing-room, 
like the glass, ready for all comers, to set their gallantry 
by her : and, l^e the glass too, lets no man go from her 
unsatisfied with himself [Exatnt 

Enter Olivia and Boy. 

Oliv. Both here, and just gone ? 

Boy. Yes, madam. 

Oliv. But are )0U sure neither saw you dehver the 
other a*letter. 
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Boy. Yes, yes^ madam, I am veiy, sore. 

Olio. Go then to )he Old Exchange, to Westminster, 
Holbom, and all the other places I told you of ; I shall 
not need you these two hours : begone, and talce the 
candle with you, and be sure you leave word again below, 
1 am gone out, to all that ask. 

« Boy. Yes, madam. [Exil. 

Ohv. And my new lover will not adc. I’m sure ; he 
has his lesson, and cannot miss me here, though in the 
dark : which I have purposely designed, as a remedy 
against my blushing gallant’s modesty ; for young lovers, 
like game>cocks, are made bolder by being kept without 
light 

Euler Vernish, as from a journey. 

Ver. Where is she ? Darkness everywhere ? [Softly. 

Oliv. What I come before your dine ? My soul I -L^y 
life < your haste has augmented your kindness j and let 
me thank you for it thus, and thus — [Embraein^ and 
kissing himi\ And though, my soul, the htde dme smce 
you left me has seemed an age to my impadence, sure it 
is yet but seven — 

Ver. How ' who’s that you expected after seven ? 

Oliv. Ha ! my husband returned 1 and have I been 
throwing away so many kind kisses on my husband, and 
wronged my lover already ? [Aside. 

Ver. Speak, I say, who was’t you expected after seven? 

Oliv. [Aside ] Wiat shall I say ? — oh — [Akiud.] Why 
’tis but seven days, is it, dearest, since you went out ot 
town ? and I expected you not so soon. < 

Ver. No, sur^ ’tis but five da 3 rs since I left you. 

OSv. Pardon my impadence, dearest, I thought ’em 
seven at least 

Ver. Nay, then — 

OEv. But, my life, you shall never stay half so long 
Aom me again; you shan’t indeed, by this kiss you 
shan’t 
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Ver. No, no ; but why alone in the daik*? 

Oliv. Blame not my melancholy |Ui your absence.— 
But, my soul, since you went, 1 have' strange news to tell 
you : Manly is returned , 

Ver. Manly returned ! Fortune forbid 1 

O/iv. Met with the Dutch in the channel, fought, sunk 
his ship, and all he carried with him. He was here with * 
me yesterday. 

And did you own our marriage to him ? 

0/iv. I told him I was married to put an end to his 
love and my trouble •, but to whom, is yet a secret kept 
from him and all the world And I have used him so 
scurvily, his great spirit will ne’er return to reason it 
farther with me : I have sent him to sea again, I 
warrant 

^ Ver. ’Twas bravely done. And sure he will now hate 
the^ore more than ever, after so great a disappomt- 
ment Be you sure only to keep a while our great 
secret, till he be gone. In the mean time, FU lead the 
easy, honest fool by the nose, as I used to do; and 
whilst he stays, rail with him at thee ; and when he’s 
gone, laugh with thee at him. But have you his cabinet 
of jewels safe ? part not with a seed-pearl to him, to keep 
him from starving. 

0/iv. Nor from hanging. 

Ver. He cannot recover ’em ; and, I think, will scorn 
to beg ’em again. 

0/iv. But, my life, have you taken the thousand 
guineas he left ii^ my name out of the goldsmith’s hands? 

Ver. Ay, ay; they are removed to another gold- 
smith’s. 

0/iv. Ay, but, my soul, you had best have a care he 
find not where the money is , for his present wants, as 
I'm informed, are such as will make him inquisitive 
enough. 

Ver. Xiau say true, and he knows the man too; but 
I'll remove it to-morrow. 
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OUv. To-monow I O do not stay till to-morrow ; go 
to night, immediately. 

Ver. Now I thinlr on’t, you advise well, and I will go 
presently. , 

Oliv, Presently '. instantly '. 1 will not let you stay a 
jot 

' Ver. I will then, though I return not home till twelve. 

Oliv. Nay, though not till morning, with all my heart 
Go, dearest, I am impatient till you are gone. — [Thrusts 
him <?»/.] So, I have at once now bi ought about those 
two grateful businesses, which all prudent women do 
together, secured money and pleasure; and now all 
interruptions of the last are removed. Go, husband, and 
come up, friend ; just the buckets in the well ; the 
absence of one brings the other. But I hope, like them 
too, they will not meet in the way, jostle, and, das*' 
together. 

Enter Fidelia, and Manly treading softly and staying 
behind at some distance. 

So, are you come ? (but not the husband-bucket, I hope, 
again.) — Who’sdhere? my dearest? [Softly. 

Fid My life — 

Ohv. Right, right. — Where are thy lips ? Here, take 
the dumb and best welcomes, kisses and embraces , 'tis 
not a time for idle words. In a duel of love, as in 
others, parleymg shows basely. Come, we are alone, 
and now the word is only satisfaction, and defend not 
thyself. 

Man. How’s this ? Why, she makes love like a devil in 
a play ; and in this darkness, which conceals her angel’s 
face, if I were apt to be afraid, I should think her a devil. 

[Aside. 

Ohv. What, you traverse ground, young gentleman * 

[Fidelia avoiding her. 

Fid. I lake breath only. 

Man Good Heavens ! how was I deceived l \Aside. 

• • *4 
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Oiw, Nay, you are a coward ; what, are ijyou afraid of 
the fierceness of my love ? 

Fid. Yes, inadr.m, lest its violend might presage its 
change ; and I must needs be afraid you would leave 
me quickly, who could desert so 1}rave a gentleman as 
Manly. 

Ohv. O, name not his name ! for in a time of stolen • 
joys, as this is, the filthy name of husband were not a 
more allaying sound. 

Man. There's some comfort yet [^Astde. 

fid. But did you not love him ? 

Ohv. Never. How could you think it 

Fid Because he thought it , who is a man of that 
sense, nice discerning, and difiidency, that I should 
think It hard to deceive him 

Ohv . No , he that distrusts most the world, trusts 
most to himself, and is but the more easily deceived, 
because he thinks he can’t be deceived. His cunning is 
like the coward’s sword, by which he is ofrener worsted 
than defended. 

Fid. Yet, sure, >ou used no common art to deceive 
him 

Olrv I knew he loved his own singular moroseness so 
well, as to dote upon any '•opyof it , w'herefore I feigned 
a hatred to the world too that he might love me in 
earnest . but, if it had been hard to deceive him, I’m 
sure ’twere much harder to love him. A dogged, ilb 
mannered — 

Fid. D'ye hear, sir ? pray, hear her [Aside to Manly. 

Ohv Surly, untractable, snarling brute ' He I a maS' 
tiff dog were as fit a thing to make a gallant of. 

Man. Ay, a goat, or monkey, were fitter for thee. 

[Aside. 

p.d. I must confess, for my part, though my rival, I 
cannot but say he has a manly handsomeness m*s frice 
and mitm^ 

Olw. So has a Saracen in the ^iga 
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Fii. Is proper, and well made.* 

Olw. As a daymui. 

Fa. Has wit 

Oliv. He tails at all^ mankind. 

Fid. And undoubted courage. 

Olio. Like the hangman's; can murder a man when 
' his hands are tied. He has cruelty indeed ; which is no 
more courage, than his railing is wit 

Man. Thus women, and men like women, are too 
hard for us, when they think we do not hear 'em : and 
reputation, like other mistresses, is never true to a man 
in his absence. [AsOle. 

Fid. He is — 

Oliv. Prithee, no more of him; I thought I had 
satisfied you enough before, that he could never be a 
rival for you to apprehend. And you need not be more 
assured of my aversion to him, than by the last testimony 
of my love to you ; which I am ready to give you. Come, 
my soul, this way. [A/A Fidelia. 

Fid. But, madam, what could make you dissemble love 
to him, when 'twas so hard a thing for you ; and flatter 
his love to you ? 

Oliv. That which makes all the world flatter and dis- 
semble, 'twas his money : I had a real passion for that. 
Yet I loved not that so well, as for it to take him ; for 


as soon as I had his money I hastened his departure like 
a wife, who when she has made the most of a dying 
husband's breath, pulls away his pillow. 

Man. Damned money 1 its master’s intent rival still ; 
and like a saucy pimp, corrupts itself the mistress it pro- 
cures for ua [Aside, 

Olio. But I did not think with you, my life, to pass 
my time in talking. Come hither, come ; yet stay, till I 
have locked a door in the other room, that may chance 
to let us in some interruption ; which reciting poets or 
losing gamesters fear not more than I at this tkqe do. 

[Exit, 
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Fid. Well, 1 hope you aie now sadsfiei), sir, and will 
be gone to think of your revenge ? . • 

Man. No, I am not satisfied, aid must stay to be 
revenged. 

Fid. How, sir? You’ll use noinolence to her, I hope, 
and forfeit your own lif(^ to take away hers ? that were 
no revenge. 

Man. No, no, you need not fear : my revenge shall 
only be upon her honour, not her life. 

Fid. How, sir? her honour? O Heavens! consider, 
sir, she has no honour. O’ye call that revenge? can you 
think of such a thing ? But reflect, sir, how she hates 
and loathes you. 

Man. Yes, so much she hates me, that it would be a 
revenge sufficient to make her accessary to my pleasure, 
and then let her know it 

No, sir, no ; to be revenged on her now, were to 
disappoint her. Pray, sir, let us begone. [PuUs Manly. 

Man. Hold off I What, you are my rival then ! and 
therefore you shall stay, and keep the door for me, whilst 
I go in for you ; but when I’m gone, if you dare to stir 
off from this very board, or breathe the least murmuring 
accent. I’ll cut her throat first ; and if you love her, you 
will not venture her life. — Nay, then I’ll cut your throat 
too ; and I know you love your own life at least 

Ftd. But, sir ; good sir. 

Man. Not a word more, lest I b^;in my revenge on 
her by killing yoit 

Fid. But are jjpu sure 'tis revenge that makes you do 
this? how can it be? 

Man. Whist I 

Fid. Tis a strange revenge, indeed. 

Man. If you make me stay, I shall keep my word, and 
begin with you. No more. 

[Exit at th* same door Olivia tvent out by. 

Fid. Q Heuvens I is there not punishment enough 
In loving well, if you will have’t 4 crime 
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But you musttadd fresh torments <13117 to’t, 

And punish us lik^ peevish rivals still, 

Because we fain would find a heaven here ? 

But did there never any love like me, 

That untried tortures you must find me out r 
Others at worst, you force to kill themselves ; 

• But I must be self-murdress of my love. 

Yet will not grant me power to end my life. 

My cruel life ; for when a lover’s hopes 
Are dead and gone, life is unmerciful. 

[A/j down and weeps. 

Re-enter Manly. 

Man. I have thought better on’t I must not discover 
myself now I am without witnesses ; for if I barely should 
publish it, she would deny it with as much impudence, as 
she would act it again with this young fellow here.— v 
Where are you ? 

Ftd. Here — oh — now I suppose we may be gone. 

Man. I will ; but not you. You must stay and act 
the second part of a lover, that is, talk kindness to 
her 

Ftd. Not I, sir. 

Man No disputing, sir, you must ; 'tis necessary to 
my design of coming again to-morrow night. 

Fid What, can you come again then hither ? 

Man. Yes ; and you must make the appointment, and 
an apology for your leaving her so soon , for I have said 
not a word to her ; but have kept ypur counsel, as I 
expect you should do nunc. Do this faithfully, and I 
promise you here, you shall run my fortune still, and wc 
will never part as long as we live , but if you do not do 
it, expect not to live. 

Fid. ’Tis hard, sir ; but such a consideration will make 
it easier. You won’t forget your promise, sir ? 

Man. No, by Heavens I But I hear her cqmng. 
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Re-enter Olivia. 

Olw. Where is my life ? Run frSaa me already ! You 
do not love me, dearest ; nay, you are angry with me, for 
you would not so much as speak a kind word to me 
within what was the reason ? 

PiR. I was transported too much. 

0/tv That’s kmd. — But come, my soul, what make 
you here ? Let us go in again , we may be surprised in 
this room, ’tis so near the stairs. 

Pul. No, we shall hear the better here, if anybody 
should come up 

O/tv Nay, I assure you, we shall be secure enough 
withm come, come — 

Pid. I am sick, and troubled with a sudden dizziness ; 
and cannot stir yet 

Come, I have spints within 

Put O ' don’t you hear a noise, madam? 

O/tv No, no , there is none come, come. [PitEs her 

Fui Indeed there is , and I love > ou so much, I must 
have a care of your honour, if you won’t, and go ; but to 
come to you to morrow night, if you please 

Ohi. With all my soul. But you must not go yet ; 
come, prithee. 

Fid Oh ' —I’m now sicker, and am airaid of one of 
my fits 

Ohv. What fits ? 

Fid Of the falling sickness, and I lie generally an 
hour in a trance therefore pray consider your honour 
for tlo sake of niy love, and let me go, that I may return 
to you often 

Oltv. But will you be sure then to come to-moirow 
night ? 

Fid Yes 

Olri'. Swear 

Fid By,our past kindness ' 

Ohv. IVell, go your wavs then,^if you will, you naughty 
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creature you.-V[£baV Fidelia.] These young lovers, with 
their fears and modesty, make themselves as bad as dd 
ones to us ; and I apprehend their bashfulness more than 
their tattling. , 

Et-enUr Fidelia. 

Fid. O madam, we're undone I There was a gentleman 
,upon the stairs, coming up with a candle, which made me 
retire. Look you, here he comes I 

Ee-aiier Verhish, aad /m Servant m/A a 

OEo. How, my husband ! Oh, undone indeed ! This 
v/ay. [Exif. 

Ver. Ha ! You shall not escape me so, sir. 

[Stops Fidelia. 

Fid. O Heavens ! more fears, plagues, and torments 
yet in store ! ^Aside. 

Ver. Come, sir, I guess what your business was here, 
but this must be your business now. Draw. [Draws. 

Fid. Sir — 

Ver. No expostulations ; I shall not care to hear oft. 
Draw. 

Fid. Good sir ! 

Ver. How, you rascal ! not courage to draw ; yet durst 
do me the greatest injury m the world ? Thy cowardice 
shall not save thy life. [Offers to run at Fidelia. 

Fid. O hold, sir, and send but your servant down, 
and I'll satisfy you, sir, I could not injure you as you 
imagine. , 

Ver. Leave the light and begone.-^£'j«V Servant.] 
Now, quickly, sir, what have you to say, or — 

Fid. I am a woman, sir, a very unfortunate womatL 

Ver. How ! a very handsome woman. I’m sure then : 
here are witnesses of’t too, I confess — [Pulb off her 
peruke esnd feels her breasts ; then aside^ Well, I’m glad 
to find the tables turned •, my wife is in morajjanger of 
cuqkojding than I was. . ^ 
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fid. Nov, sir, I Jiope jrou are so jnudi a man of 
honour, as to let me go, now I hav^ sat^ed ]ron, sir. 

Ver. When you have satisfied ihe, madam, I wQL 

PH, I hope, sir, you are too much a gendeman to 
urge those secrets from a vdman which concern her 
honour. You may guess my misfortune to be love I 7 my 
disguise : but a pair of breeches could not wrong you, 
sir. 

Ver. I may believe love has changed your outside, 
which could not wrong me; but why did my wife run 
away? 

I know not, sir; perhaps because she would 
not be forced to discover me to you, or to guide me from 
your suspicions, that you might not discover me yourself; 
which ungentlemanlike curiosity I hope you will cease to 
have, and let me go. 

T<t. Well, madam, if I must not know who you 
'twill suffice for me only to know certainly what you are ; 
which you must not deny me. Come, there is a bed 
within, the proper rack for lovers; and if you are a 
woman, there you can keep no secrets ; you’ll tell me 
there all unasked. Come. [HtUs her. 

Fid, Oh ' what d’ye mean ? Help ! oh ' 

Ver. I’ll show you : but’tis in vain to cry out : no one 
dares help you ; for I am lord here. 

Fid. Tyrant here ! — But if you are master of this 
house, which I have taken for a sanctuary, do not violate 
it yourself. 

Ver. No, }’ll preserve you here, and nothing shall 
hurt you, and will be as true to you as your disguise ; 
but you must trust me then. Come, come. [iV/fr her. 

J^. Oh ! oh ! rather than you should drag me to a 
deed so horrid and so shameful. I’ll die here a thousand 
deaths. — But you do not look like a ravtsher, sir. 

Ver. Nor you like one would put me to’t ; but if you 
will — , 

Fid. Oh ! oh I help ! help ^ 
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Rt-mter Seivaift. 

Ver. You saucy hfcal, how durst you come inr 
When you heard a woman squeak, that should have been 
your cue to shut the door. 

Serv. I come, sir, to let you know, the alderman 
coming home immediately after you were at his house, 
sent his cashier with the money, accordinc to your 
note. 

Ver. Damn his money ' Money never came to any, 
sure, unseasonably till now. Bid him stay. 

Serv. He says, he cannot a moment 

Ver. Receive it you then.* 

Serv. He says he must have your receipt for it : — he is 
in haste, for I hear him coming up, sir. 

Ver. Damn him ' Help me in here then with this 
dishonourer of my family. 

Ftd. Oh ' oh 1 

Serv. You say she is a woman, sir. 

Ver. No matter, sir : must you prate ? 

Ftd. Oh Heavens ' is there — 

\Tkey thrust her in, and lock the door. 

Ver. Stay there, my prisoner; you have a short re- 
prieve. 

I’ll fetch the gold, and that she can’t resist, 

For with a full hand ’tis we ravish best 


\^Exeunt. 


ACT THE FIFTH. 


SCENE I. — Eliza’s Lodgings. 

Enter Olivia and Eliza. 

LIV. Ah, cousin < nothing troubles me 
but that I have given the malicious 
world Its revenge, and reason now to 
talk as freely of me as I used to do of 
it. 

Eliza. Faith, then, let not that trouble 
you , for, to be plain, cousin, the world 
cannot talk worse of you than it did before. 

Ohv. How, cousin ' I’d have you to know, before this 
faux pas, this trip of mine, tlie world could not talk 
of me. 

Eliza. Onl> that you mind other people’s actions so 
much that you take no care of your own, but to hide 
’em ; that, like a thief, because you know yourself most 
guilty, you iijipeach your fellow-crimmals first, to clear 
yourself. 

Ohv. O wicked world 1 

Eliza. That you pretend an aversion to all mankind in 
public, only that their wives and mistresses may not be 
jealous, and hinder you of their conversaUon in pnvate. 

Oliv. Base world ! 

Elizq, That abroad you festen quarrels upon innocent 
men for talking of you, only^to bring ’em to ask your 
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pardon at home,>,and to become dear friends with them, 
who were tiardly your acquaintance before. 

OHv. Abominable wirld ! 

Ehza. That you condemn the obscenity of modem 
plays, only that you m&y not be censured for never 
missing the most obscene of the old ones. 

,Oliv. Damned world 1 

Eliza. That you de&ce the nudities of pictures, and 
little statues, only because they are not real.' 

Oliv. O, fy I fy ! fy ! hideous, hideous ! Cousin, the 
obscenity of their censures makes me blush ! 

Eliza. The truth of 'em, the naughty world would say 
now. 

Enier Lettice hastify. 

Let. O, madam ! here is that gentleman coming up 
wbo now you say is my master. 

Obv. O, cousin ! whither shall I run ? protect me, o?— 
[Olivia runs away, and stands at a distance 

Enter Vernish. 

Ver. Nay, nay, come — 

Oliv. O, sir, forgive me ' 

Ver. Yes, yes, I can forgive you being alone in the 
dark with a woman in man’s clothes : but have a care of 
a man in woman’s clothes. 

Oliv. What does he mean ? he dissembles only to get 
me into his power* or has my dear friend made him 
believe he was a woman ? My husband may be deceived 
by him, but I’m sure I was not. , [Aside. 

Ver. Come, come, you need not have lain out of your 
house for this j but perhaps you were afraid, when 1 was 
warm with suspicions, you must have discovered who she 
was. — And, prithee, may I not know it ? 

OEv. She was! — [Aside.'\ I hope he has been deceived : 

' EUe bit det tableaux couviir lea nudit^s ; 

Mail elle a de I’aniour pour lea rdalit^ 

-iLe Atrsanthrefe, Mt lii., acene v. 
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and since my lover iias played the c^, I «inust not 
renounce. * 

Ver. Come, what’s the matter wifti thee ? If I must not 
know who she is, I’m satisfied without. Come hither. 

Oliv. Sure you do know her j she has told you herself, 
I suppose. 

Ver, No, I might have known her better but that 4 
was interrupted by the goldsmith, you know, and was 
forced to lo^ her into your chamber, to keep her fiiom 
his sight; but, when I returned, I found she was got 
away by tying the window-curtains to the balcony, by 
which she slid down into the street For, you must 
know, I jested with her, and made her believe I’d zaxisb 
her ; which she apprehended, it seems, in earnest 

Oliv. And she got from you ? 

Yffr. Yes. 

Oliv. And is quite gone? 

Ver. Yes. 

Olm. I’m glad on’t — otherwise you had ravished her, 
sir? But how durst you go so fiu-, as to make her 
believe you would ravish her ? let me understand that, 
sir. What ! there’s guilt in your face, you blush too : 
nay, then you did ravish her, you did, you base fellow I 
What, ravish a woman in the first month of our marriage ! 
'tis a double injury to me, thou base, ungrateful man 1 
wrong my bed already, villain ! I could tear out those 
false eyes, barbarous, unworthy wretch ! 

Elisa. So, so ! — 

Ver. Prithee hear, my dear. 

Oliv. I will never hear you, my plague, my torment ! 

Ver. I swear — prithee, hear me. 

OEv. I have heard already too many of your false oaths 
and vows, especially your last in the chui^ O wicked 
man I and wretched woman that I was ! I wish I had 
then Slink down into a grave, rather than to have given 
you myhand, to be led to your loathsome bed. Oh — 
oh— [PMeruhi, tojweep. 
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Vnr. S(^ ver^ fine ! just a marriage-quarrel ! which 
though it generally henns oy the wife's fault, yet, in the 
conclusion, it become the husband’s; and whosoever 
offends at first, he only is^sure to ask pardon at last My 
dear — 

OHv. My devil ' — 

‘ Vtr. Com^ prithee be appeased, and go home ; I have 
bespoken om supper betimes * for I could not eat till I 
found you. Go, I’ll give you all kind of satisfactions ; and 
one, which uses to be a reconciling one, two hundred of 
those guineas I received last night, to do what you will 
with. 

Oliv. What, would you pay me for being your bawd ? 

Vtr. Nay, prithee no more ; go, and I’ll thoroughly 
satisfy you when I come home , and then, too, we will 
have a fit of laughter at Manly, whom I am going to find 
at the Cock in Bow-street, where I hear he dmed. ^o, 
dearest, go home. 

Ehza. A very pretty turn, indeed, this I \Astde. 

Vtr. Now, cousin, since by my wife I have that honour 
and privilege of calling you so, I have something to beg 
of you too, which is not to take notice of our marriage 
to any whatever yet a while, for some reasons very im- 
portant to me. And, next, that you will do my wife the 
honour to go home with her , and me the favour, to use 
that power you have with her, m our reconcilement. 

Eltza. That I dare promise, sir, will be no hard matter. 
Your servant — [Exit Vernish] — Well, cousin, this, I 
confess, was reasonable hypocrisy , you viere the better 
for’t 

Oliv. What hypocrisy? 

Eltza. Why, this last deceit of your husband was lawful, 
since in your own defence. 

Oliv. What deceit? I’d have you to know 1 never 
deceived my husband. 

Eltza. You do not understand me, suie . I s.iy, this 
was |;ionest come-off, ;wd a good one. But ’twas a 
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sign your gallant had had enough of yqbr conversationy 
since he could so dexterously cheat your husband in 
passing for a woman. 

Oliv. What d’ye mean, once, more, with my gallant 
and passing for a woman ? 

Elha. What do you mean ? you see your husband took 
him far a woman. 

Oliv. Whom? 

Eltza. Heyday ! why, the man he found you with, 
for whom last night you were so much afraid ; and who 
you told me — 

Ohv. Lord, you rave sure ! 

Eliza. Why, did you not tell me last night — 

Ohv. I know not what I might tell you last night, in a 
fright. 

Eliza. Ay, what was that fnght for? for a woman? 
besides, were you not afraid to see your husband just 
now? I warrant only for having been found with a 
woman ' Nay, did you not just now, too, own your 
false step, or tnp, as you called it ? which was with a 
woman too ' fy, this fooling is so insipid, ’tis offensive ! 

Ohv And fooling with my honour will be more 
offensive Did you not hear my husband say he found 
me with a woman in man’s clothes ? and d’ye think he 
does not know a man from a woman ? 

Eliza. Not so well. I'm sure, as you do ; therefore I’d 
rather take your word. 

Ohv. What, you grow scumlous, and are, I find, more 
censorious thai\ the world ! I must have a care of you, 
1 see 

Eliza. No, you need not fear yet. I’ll keep your secret 

Oliv. My secret < I’d have you to know, I have no 
need of confidants, though you value yourself upon being 
a good one. 

Eltza. O admirable confidence ! you show more in 
denying your wickedness, than other people in glorying 
in’t 
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Oliv. Confidence, to me I to me*8uch language ! nay, 
then rU never see your face again. — [Aside.] I'll quattd 
with her, that people 'inay never believe I was in her 
power ; but take for malice all the truth she may speak 
agsunst me. — [Aloud.] Lesttice, where are you ! Let us 
be gone finrn this censorious ill woman. 

‘ Eliza. [Aside.] Nay, thou shalt stay a little, to <iamn 
thyself quite. — [Aloud.] One word first, pray, madam; 
can you swear that whom your husband found you with — 
Olev. Swear! ay, that whosoever 'twas that stole up, 
unknown, into my room, when ’twas dark, I know not, 
whether man or woman, by Heavens ! by all that’s good ; 
or, may I never more have joys here, or in the other 
world ! Nay, may I eternally — 

Elisa. Be damned. So, so, you are damned enough 
already by your oaths; and I enough confirmed, and 
now you may please to be gone. Yet take this a^ce 
with you, in this plain-dealing age, to leave off forswear- 
ing yourself; for when people hardly think the better ot 
a woman for her real modesty, why should you put that 
great constraint upon yourself to feign it ? 

Oliv. O hideous, hideous advice ! let us go out of the 
hearing of it She will spoil us, Lettice. 

[Exeunt Olivia and Lettice at one door, Eliza 
at the other. 



SCENE II . — The Cock in Bow Street, ^A table and 
bottles. 

Enter Manly and Fiseua. 

Man. How I saved her honour by making her husband 
believe you were a woman I Twas well, but hard enough 
to do, sure. 

Md. We were interrupted before he could ^tradict 
me. , 
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Man, But can’t you tell me, d’ye say, vthat kind oi 
man he was ? ' 

fid, I was so fiightened, I confess, j £an give no other 
account of him, but that he was pretty tall, round-teced, 
and one. I’m sure, I ne’er had seen4)efore. 

Man. But she, you say, made ybu swear to return to- 
night ? ^ 

Fid. But I have since sworn, never to go near her 
again ; for the husband would murder me, or worse, if he 
caught me again. 

Man. No, I will go with you, and defend you to-night, 
and then I’ll nwear, too, never to go near her again. 

Fid. Nay, indeed, sir, I will not go, to be accessary to 
your death too. Besides, what should you go again, sir, 
for? 

Man. No disputing, or advice, sir, you have reason tc. 
ilnutr I «m unalterable. Go therefore presently, and write 
her a note, to inquire if her assignation with you holds ^ 
and if not to be at her own hous^ where el» ; and be 
importunate to gain admittance to her to-night Let 
your messenger, ere he deliver your letter, inquire first if 
her husband be gone out Go, ’tis now almost six of the 
dock ; I expect you back here before seven, with leave 
to see her them Go, do this dextrously, and expect the 
performance of my last night’s promise, never to part 
with you. 

Fid. Ay, sir ; but will you be sure to remember that ? 

Man. Did I ever break my word ? Go, no more re- 
plies, or doubts. [Exit Fideua. 

Enter Freeman. 

Where hast thou been ? 

Fra. In the next room with my Lord Plausible and 
Novel 

Man. Ay, we came hither, because ’twas a private 
house ; but with thee indeed no house can be private, 
for thou hast that pretty quality of die familiar fops of 
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the town, who, in an eating-housj^ always keep company 
with all people in’t but those they came with. 

Free. I went idtc^ their room, but to keep them, and 
my own fool the squire, out of your room ; but you shall 
be peevish now, because you have no money. But why 
the devil won’t you wfite to those we were speaking of? 
Since your modesty, or your spirit, will not suffer you to 
speak to ’em, to lend you money, why won’t you try ’em 
at last that way ? 

Man. Because I know 'em already, and can bear want 
better than denials, nay, than obligations. 

Free. Deny you ' they cannot All of ’em have been 
your intimate friends. 

Man. No, they have been people only I have obliged 
particularly. 

Free. Very well ; therefore you ought to go to ’em the 
rather, sure. 

I Man. No, no. Those you have obliged most, most 
Icertainly avoid you, when you can oblige ’em no longer j 
and they take your visits like so many duns. Friends, 
like mistresses, are avoided for obligations past 

Free. Pshaw ' but most of ’em are your relations , 
men of great fortune and honour. 

Man. Yes ; but relations have so much honour as to 
think poverty taints the blood, and disown their wanting 
I kindred j believing, I suppose, that as riches at first make 
I a gentleman, the want of ’em degrades him. But damn 
’em ! now I am poor. I’ll anticipate their contempt, and 
disown them. 

Free. But you have many a female acquaintance whom 
you have been liberal to, who may have a heart to refund 
to you a little, it you would ask it : they are not all 
Olivias. 

Man. Damn thee ! how couldst thou think of such a 
thing ? I would as soon rob my footman of his wages. 
Besides, ’twere in vain too : for a wench is like a box in 
an ordinary, receives all people's money easily, but there 
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is no getting, nay, shaking any out again ; and he that | 
fills it is sure never to keep the key. 

Free. Well, but noble captain, wqufd you make me 
believe that you, who know half the town, have so many 
friends, and have obliged so raan)^ can’t boirow fifty or 
a hundred pounds ? 

noble lieutenant, you who know all the 
town, and call all you know friends, methinks should not 
wonder at it \ since you find ingratitude toa For how 
many lords’ families (though descended from blacksmiths 
or tinkers) hast thou called great and illustrious ? how 
many ill tables called good eating ? how many noisy cox' 
combs wits? how many pert cocking' cowards stout? 
how many tawdry affect^ rdgues well-dressed? how 
many perukes admired? and how many ill verses 
applauded ? and yet canst not borrow a shilling. Dost 
thoiTex^ect I, who always spoke truth, should ? 

Free. Nay, now you think you have paid me; but 
hark you, captain, I have heard of a thing called grinning 
honour, but never of starving honour. 

Man. Well, but it has been the fate of some brave 
men ; and if they won’t give me a ship again, I can go 
starve anywhere with a musket on my shoulder. 

Free. Give you a ship ' why, you will not solicit it 

Man. If I have not solicited it by my services, I know 
no other way. 

Free. Your servant sir ; nay, then I’m satisfied, I must 
solicit my widow the closer, and run the desperate fortune 
of matrimony on-shore. \Exti. 

Enter Vernish, 

Man. How ! — Nay, here is a friend indeed ; and he 
that has him in his arms can know no wants. 

\Embram Vernish. 

Ver, Dear sir ' and he that is in your arms is secure 
from all fejfs whatever : nay, our nation is secure by 

' Cock-fighting ; wanti^Dg. — IVrigkt, 
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yoar defeat »t sea, and the Dutch that fought against you 
have proved hnemies to themselves only in bringing you 
back to ua " < 

Man. Fy ! fy 1 this from a friend ? and yet from any 
other ’tweie insufferable :<I thought I should never have 
taken anything ill from' yoa 

Ver. A friend’s privilege is to speak his min^ though 
it be taken ill. 

Man. But your tongue need not tell me you think too 
well of me ; I have found it from your heart, which 
spoke in actions, your unalterable heart. But Olivia is 
false, my friend, which I suppose is no news to you. 

Ver. He’s in the right on’t [Ast//e. 

Man. But couldst thou not keep her true to roe ? 

Ver. Not for my heart, sir. 

Man. But could you not perceive it at all before I 
went ? Could she so deceive us both ? 

Ver. I must confess, the first time I knew it was three 
days after your departure, when she received the money 
you had left in Lombard-street in her name ; and her 
tears did not hinder her, it seems, from counting that. 
You would trust her with all, like a true generous lover. 

Man. And she like a mean jilting — 

Ver. Traitorous — 

Man. Base — 

Ver. Damned — 

Man. Covetous— 

Ver. Mercenary whore. — [Astiir.] I can hardly hold 
from laughing. 

Man. Ay, a mercenary whore indeecl ; for she made 
me pay her before I lay with her. 

Ver. How ! — Why, have you lain with her ? 

Man. Ay, ay. 

Ver. Nay, she deserves you should report it at least, 
thbugh you have not 

Man. Report it t by Heaven, 'tis true ' 

Howl sure not 
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Man. I do not use to'lie^ nor you to doubt me. 

Ver. When? 

Man. Last night, about seven or efght of the dock. 

Ver. Ha \—\Aside.\ Now I rem^ber, I thought she 
spake as if she expected some other rather than me. A 
confounded whore, indeed ! 

Man'y%v!i what, thou wonderest at it ! nay, you seem 
to be angiy too. 

Ver. I cannot but be enraged agunst her, for her 
usage of you : damned mfamous, common jade 1 

Man. Nay, her cuckold, who first cuckolded me in my 
money, shall not laugh all himself: we will do him reason, 
shan’t we ? 

Ver. Ay, ay. 

Man. But thou dost not, for so great a friend, take 
ple"sir^ enough in your friend’s revenge, methinks. 

Ver. Yes, yes ; I’m glad to know it, since you have 
lain with her. 

Man. Thou canst not tell who that rascal, her cuckold, 
is? 

Ver. No. 

Man. She would keep it from you, I suppose; 

Ver. Yes, yes. 

Man. Thou wouldst laugh, if thou knewest but all 
the circumstances of my having her. Come, I’ll tell 
thee. 

Ver. Damn her ! I care not to hear any more of her. 

Man. Faith, thou shalt. You must know — 

Re-enter Freeman eackwards, endeavouring to keep out 
Novel, Lord Plausible, Jerry Black acre, and 
Major Oldfox, who all press upon him. 

Free. I tell you he has a wench with him, and would 
be private. 

Mast. Damn ’em 1 a man can’t open a bottle in these 
eating-houses^* but presently you have these impudent, 
intrading, buzzing flies and insecbi an your glasa — Well, 
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I’ll tell the4 all anon. In the mean time prithee go to 
her, but not frotfi ||ne, and try if you can get her to lend 
me but a hundred pounds of my money, to supply my 
present wants ; for I suppose there is no recovering any 
of it by law. 

Ver. Not any : think not of it. Nor by this way 
neither. 

Man. Go try, at least. 

Ver. I’ll go ; but I can satisfy you beforehand it will 
be to no purpose. You’ll no more find a refunding 
wench — 

Man. Than a refunding lawyer; indeed their fees 
alike scarce ever return. However, try her , put it to 
her. 

Ver. Ay, ay, I’ll try her ; put it to her home with a 
vengeance. » S^xit. 

Nov. Nay, you shall bp our judge, Manly — Come, 
major, I’ll spe^ it to your teeth ; if people provoke me 
to say bitter things to their faces, they must take what 
follows ; though, like my lord Plausible, I’d rather do’t 
civilly behind their backs. 

Man. Nay, thou art a dangerous rogue. I’ve heard, 
behind a man’s back. 

Z. Plau You wrong him sure, noble captain; he 
V(Ould do a man no more harm behind his back than to 
his face. 

Free. I am of my lord’s mind. 

Man. Yes, a fool, like a coward, is the more to be, 
feared behind a man’s back, more than a witty man , for 
as a coward is more bloody than a brave man, a fool is 
more malicious than a man of wit. 

Nov. A fool, tar, — a fool ' nay, thou art a brave sea- 
judge of wit I a fool ' Prithee when did you ever find 
me want something to say, as you do often ? 

Man. Nay, I confess thou art always talking, roaring, 
or making a noise ; that I’ll say for thee, '■ 

• Nov. Well, and is luilking a sign of a fool ? 
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Man. \e$, always tallying, especially too if it be loud 
and fast, is the sign of a fooL 

Nov. Pshaw 1 talking is like fenciilg, the quicker the 
better; run ’em down, run ’em down, no matter for 
parrying ; push on still, sa, sa, sa I No matter whether 
you argue m form, push in guard or no. 

Man!*9v hit or no ; 1 think thou always talkest 
without thinking. Novel. 

Nov. Ay, ay ; studied play’s the worse, to follow the 
allegory, as the old pedant says. 

Old. A young fop ' 

Man. I ever thought the man of most wit had been 
like him of most money, who has no vanity in showing it 
everywhere, whilst the beggarly pusher of his fortune has 
all he has about him still only to show. 

Naf). .^ell, sir, and make a pretty show in the world, 
let me tell you ; nay, a better than your close hunks. A 
pox, give me ready money in play 1 what care I for a 
man’s reputation? what are we the better for your 
substantial thrifty curmudgeon m wit, sir ? 

Old. Thou art a profuse young rogue indeed. 

Nov. So much for talking, which, I think, I have 
proved a mark of wit ; and so is railing, roaring, and 
making a noise , for railing is satire, you know ; and 
roanng and making a noise, humour. 

Re-enter Fidelia ; she takes Manly aside, and shows 
him a paper. 

Fid. The hour ia betwixt seven and eight exactly : ’tis 
now half an hour to six. 

Man. Well, go then to the Piazza, and wait for me . 
as soon as it is quite dark. I’ll be with you. I must stay 
here yet a while for my friend. — \Exit Fidelia.] But is 
railing satire, Novel? 

Free. And roaring and making a noise, humour ? 

Nov. Whar, won’t you confess there’s humour in 
roaring and making a noise ? 
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Phe. Not 

Nm Nor in cutting napkini and hangings ? 

Man, No, sure.* 

Nm. Dull fops I 

Old. O rogue, rogue, insipid rogue t — Naf, gentlemen, 
allow him those things for wit ; for his parts lie only that 
way. 

Nov. Peace, old fool ! I wonder not at thee ; but tliat 
young fellows should be so dull, as to say diere’s no 
humour in making a noise, and breaking windows ! I 
tell you there’s wit and humour too in both ; and a wit 
is as well known by his frolic as by his smile. 

Old. Pure rogue ! there’s your modem wit for you ! 
Wit and humour in breaking of windows ; there’s mis* 
diief, if you will, but no wit or humour. 

Nov. Prithee, prithee, peace, old fool I I ^elU you, 
where there's mischief, there’s wit Don’t we esteem the 
I monkey a wit amongst beasts, only because he’s mis> 
ichievous? and, let me tell you, as good-nature is a sign 
of a fool, being mischievous is a sign of a wit 

Old. O rogue, rogue 1 pretend to be a wit, by doing 
mischief and railing ! 

Nov. Why, thou, old fool, hast no other pretence to 
the name of a wit, bat by railing at new plays ! 

Old. Thou, by railing at that &cetiou8 noble way of 
wit, quibblmg ! 

Nov. Thou callest thy dulness gravity ; and thy dozing^ 
thinking. 

Old. You, sir, your dulness, spleen; and you talk 
much and say nothing. 

Nov. Thou readest much, and understandest nothing,sir. 

Old. You laugh loud, and break no jest. 

Nov You rail, and nobody hangs himself ; and thou 
hast nothing of the satire but in thy lace. 

Old. Aad you have no jest, but your &ce, sir. 

Nov. Thou art an illiterate pedant 
* Old Thou art a fcfel with a bed memory. 
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Man. Come, a pox on you both I yo« have done like 
wits now: for you wits, when you*quairel, never give 
over till ye prove one another fooll. 

Nov. And you fools have^evfr any occasion of laugh- 
ing at us wits but when we quarrel. Therefore let us be 
friends, Oldfox 

lHait. They are such wits -as thou art, who make tlie 
name of a wit as scandalous as that of bully : and signify 
a loud-laughing, talking, incorrigible, coxcomb, as bully a 
roaring hardened coward. 

Free. And would have his noise and laughter pass fot 
wit, as t’other his huffing and blustenng for courage. 

Re-enter Vernish. 

Man. Gentlemen, with your leave, here is one I would 
spea^ with ; and I have nothing to say to you. 

{Puts all out of the room except Vernish. 

Ver. I told you 'twas in vain to thmk of getting money 
out of her She says, if a shilling would do’t, she would 
not save you from starving or hanging, or what you 
would thmk worse, begging or flattenng ; and rails so at 
you, one would not thmk you had lain with her. 

Man O, friend, never trust for that matter a woman’s 
railing , for she is no less a dissembler in her hatred than 
her love ; and as her fondness of her husband is a sign 
he’s a cuckold, her railing at another man is a sign she 
lies with him. 

Ver. He's in the right on’t : I know not what to trust 
to. {Aside. 

Man. But you aid not take any notice of it to her, I 
hope ? 

Ver. So ' — Sure he is afraid I should have disproved 
him by an inquiry of her : all may be well yet. {Astde. 

Man. What hast thou in thy head that makes thee 
seem so unquiet? 

Ver. Only this base impudent woman’s falseness; I 
cannot put her out of my heac^ • 


Wycherley 
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Mm. O, my dear friend, be not 70a too sensible of 
my wrongs ; for theil I shall feel 'em too with more pam, 
and think 'em unsufferable. Damn her, her mmiey, and 
that ill-natuted whore toe. Fortune herself I but if thou 
wouldst ease a little my present trouble, prithee go borrow 
ine somewhere else some money. I can trouble thee. 

Fer. You trouble me, indeed, most sensibly, wHSa yon 
command me anything I cannot do. I have lately lost a 
great deal of money at play, more than I can yet pay ; so 
that -not only my money, but my credit too is gone, and 
know not where to borrow : but could rob a church for 
you — [Aside] Yet would rather end your wants by 
cutting your throat 

Man. Nay, then I doubly feel my poverty, smce I'm 
incapable of supplying thee. [Emtraees him. 

Ver. But methinks, she that granted you the^last 
favour, (as they call U,) should not deny you anything. 

New. [LewHng in.] Hey, tarpaulin, have you done? 

[Redns again. 

Ver. I understand not that point of kindness, I con- 
fess. 

Man. No, thou dost not understand it, and I have not 
time to let you know all now ; for these fools, you see, 
will interrupt us : but anon, at supper, we'll laugh at 
leisure together at Olivia’s cuckold, who took a young 
fellow, that goes between his wife and me, for a woman 

Ver. Ha! 

Man. Senseless, easy rascal ! 'twas no wonder she 
chose him for a husband ; but she thought him, I thank 
her, fitter than me, for that blind bearing office. 

Ver. I could not be deceived in that long woman’s 
hair tied up behind, nor those infallible proofs, her 
pouting swelling breasts : 1 have handled too many sure 
I not to know ’em. [Aside, 

Man. What, you wonder the fellow could be such a 
blind coxcomb ? 

Ver. Yes, yes — 
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Niff. \LooUng tn bgaai.] Nay, pritl)w, come to us, 
Manly. Gad, all Uie fine things one says in their com. 
pany, are lost without thee. 

Afan, Away, fop! I’m bu^ yi.t [Notel rdires.'\ 
You see we cannot ulk here at our ease : besides, 1 must 
be gone immediately, in order to meeting with Olivia 
agaft-so-night 

Ver. To-night ! it cannot be, sure — 

Man. I had an appointment just now from her. 

Ver. For what time? 

Man. At half an hour after seven precisely. 

Ver. Don't you apprehend the husband ? 

Man. He > snivelling gull 1 he a thing to be feared ! a 
husband ! the tamest of creatures I 

Ver. Very fine I [Aside. 

Afan. But, prithee, in the mean time, go try to get me 
some money. Though thou art too modest to borrow 
lor thyself, thou canst do anything for me, I know. Go ; 
for I must be gone to Olivia. Go, and meet me here, 
anoa — Freeman, where are you ? [Exif. 

Ver. Ay, I’ll meet with you, I warrant; but it shall be 
at Olivia’s. Sure, it cannot be : she denies it so calmly, 
and with that honest modest assurance, it cannot be true 
— and he does not use to lie— but belying a woman 
when she won’t be kind, is the only lie a brave man will 
least scruple. But then the woman in man’s clothes, 
whom he calls a man— well, but by her breasts I know 
her to be a woman — but then again, his appointment 
from her, to meet him again to-night 1 I am distracted 
more with doubt than jealousy. Well, I have no way to 
disabuse or revenge myself, but by going home im- 
mediately, putting on a riding-suit, and pretending to my 
wife the same business which carried me out of town 
last, requires me again to' go post to Oxford to-night 
Then, ’f the appointment he boasts of be true, it’s sure to 
hold, and<I shall have an opportunity either of clearing 
her, or revenging myself on ^th Perhaps she ds hh 
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wench, ot an ol(i date, and I am hi& cully, whilst I think 
him mine ; and he has seemed to make his wench rich, 
only that I might take* her off his hands. Or if he has 
but lately lain with her, ^e must needs discover by her 
my treachery to him ; whicii I’m sure he will revenge 
with my death, and which I must prevent with his, if it 
were only but for fear of his too just reproachese; *ior I 
must confess, I never had till now any excuse but that of 
interest, for doing ill to him. [Exit. 


Re-enter Manly and Freeman. 

Man. Come hither ; only, I say, be sure you mistake 
not the time. You know the house exactly where Olivia 
lodges, ’tis just hard by. 

Free. Yes, yes. 

Man. Well then, bring ’em all, I say, thither, aiyl all 
you know that may be then in the house; for the 
more witnesses I have of her infamy, the greater will be 
my revenge : and be sure you come straight up to her 
chamber without more ado Here, take the watch ; you 
see ’tis above a quarter past seven , be there m half an 
hour exactly. 

Free You need not doubt my diligence or dexterity , 
I am an old scourer, and can naturally beat up a 
wench’s quarters that won’t be civil. Shan’t we break 
her windows too ? 

Man. No, no ; be punctual only. [Exeunt 



SCENE III. — A Room in the same 

Enter Widow Blackacre, and two Knights of the Post/ 
a Waiter following with wine. 

Wid. Sweetheart, are you sure the door was shut 
dose, that none of those roysters saw us comejn ? 

* See note emit, p. 386. 
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Wait. Yes, mistress ; and you shalT have a privater 
room above, instantly. , [Exit- 

Wid, You are safe enough, gentlemen; for I have 
been private in this house ere now, upon other occasioas> 
when 1 was something yoflng^r. Come, gentlemen ; i(t 
short, I leave my busmess to your care and fidelity : and 
so ketj^'s to you. 

\st Knight. We are ungrateful rogues if we should not 
be honest to you j for we have had a great deal of your 
money, 

Wtd. And you have done me many a good job for*! ; 
and so, here’s to you again. 

2nd Knight. Why, we have been perjured but six times 
for you. 

1st Knight. Forged but four deeds, with your husband’s 
last deed of gift. 

Knight. And but three wills. 

ist Knight. And counterfeited hands and seals to some 
SIX bonds; I think that’s all, brother? 

Wtd. Ay, that’s all, gentlemen; and so, here’s to you 
again 

2nd Knight. Nay, 'twould do one’s heart good to be 
forsworn for you. You have a conscience in your ways, 
and pay us well. 

ist Knight. You are in the right on’t, brother ; one 
would be damned for her with all one's heart 

2nd Knight But there are rogues, who make us forsworn 
for ’em , and when we come to be paid, they’ll be for- 
sworn too, an^ not pay us our wages, which they promised 
with oaths sufficient 

ist Kniiiht. Ay, a great lawyer that shall be nameless 
bilked me too. 

Wid. That was hard, methmks, that a lawyer should 
use gentlemen witnesses no better. 

2nd Knight. A lawyer ! d’ye wonder a lawyer should 
do’t? Ijwas bilked by a reverend divine, that preaches 
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\wice on Sundays, and prays half*an hour still before 
dinner. 

Wti. How I a conscientious divine and not pay people 
for damning themselves ' sure then, for all his talking, he 
does not believe damnatiop. * But, come, to our business. 
Pray be sure to imitate exactly the flourish at the end of 
thh> name. [Pulls out a deed two, 

tst Knight. O, he’s the best in England at untangling 
a flounsh, madam 

ff^d. And let not the seal be a jot bigger. Observe 
well the dash too, at the end of this name. 

2nd Knight. I warrant you, madam. 

Wid. Well, these and many other shifts, poor widows 
are put to sometimes , for everybody would be riding a 
widow, as they say, and breaking into her jointure. They 
think marrying a widow an easy business, like leaping the 
hedge where another has gone over before. A widow is 
a mere gap, a gap with them. 

Enter Major Oldfox, vnth two Waiters. The Knights 
of the Post huddle up the writings. 

What, he here ! Go then, go my hearts, you have your 
instructions. \Exeunt Knights of the Post 

Old. Come, madam, to be plain with you. I’ll be fobbed 
off no loDger.— [Aside ] I’ll bind her and gag her but she 
shall hear me. — [ To the Waiters.] Look you, friends, there’s 
the money I promised you ; and now do you what you 
promised me ; here my garters, and here’s a gag.— [ 7 h 
the Widow.] You shall be acquainted with my parts, lady, 
you shall. 

Wid. Acquainted with your parts I A rape ! a rape I 
— ^what, will you ravish me ? 

[The Waiters tie her to the chair, gag her. and exeunt. 

Old. Yes, lady I will ravish you but it shall be 
th*ough the ear, lady, the ear only, with my well-penned 
acrostics. 
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Enier Freeman, Jerry Blackacr^ Mree Bailiffs, a 
Constable, and Ais Assistants i/itA tAe twfl Knights 
of the Post 

What shall I never read mf thibgB undisturbed again ? 

Jer. O la ! my mother bound hand and foot Rod 
gapmg^as if she rose before her time to-day I 

Free. What means this, Oldfox? But I’ll release you 
from him; you shall be no man’s prisoner but min& 
Bailiffs, execute your writ \Unties Aar. 

Old. Nay, then, I’ll be gone, for fear of being bail, 
and paying her debts without being her husband. [Exit. 

ist Bail. We arrest you in the king’s name, at the suit 
of Mr. Freenuui, guardian to Jeremiah Blackacre, esquire, 
in an action of ten thousand pounds. 

fFid. How, how, in a choke-bail action 1 What *od 
the ^n-and-ink gentlemen taken too ! — Have you con- 
fessed, you rogues ? 

rx/ KmgAt. We needed noc to confess ; fat the bailiffs 
have dogged us hither to the very door, and overheard 
all that you and we said. 

Wtd. Undone, undone then I no man was ever too 
hard for me till now. O Jerry, child, wilt thou vex again 
the womb that bore thee ? 

Jer. Ay, for bearing me before wedlock, as you say. 
But 111 teach you call a Blackacre bastard, though you 
were never so much my mother. 

Wid. [Aside.'] Well, I'm undone I not one trick left ? 
no law-mesh jmaginable? — [To Freeman.] Cruel sir, a 
word with you, I pray. 

Free. In vain, madam ; for you have no other way to 
release yourself but by the bonds of matrimony. 

ffU How, sir, how 1 that were but to sue ou*^ a 
habeas-coipus, for a removal from one prison to another.— 
Matrimony < 

Fhee. ]yell, bailiffr, away with her. 

Wi^ O stay, sir ! can you be so cruel as to bring ma 

• * • • 
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under covert-barbn ' again, and put it out of my power to 
nie in my own name,? M^mony to a woman is worse 
than excommunication,^ depriving her of the benefit of 
the law ; and I would rather be deprived of life. But 
hark you, sir, I am contented j^u should hold and enjoy my 
person by lease or patent, but not by the spiritual patent 
called a licence ; that is, to have the privileges of^ hus- 
band, without the dominion ; that is. Durante beneplacito. 
In consideration of which, I will out of my jointure secure 
you an annuity of three hundred pounds a year, and pay 
your debts ; and that’s all you younger brothers desire to 
marry a widow for, I’m sure. 

Free. Well, widow, if — 

Jer. What ' I hope, bully-guardian, you are not making 
agreements without me ? 

Free. No, no. First, widow, you must say no more that 
he IS a son of a whore ; have a care of that. And, then, he 
must have a settled exhibition of forty pounds a year, and 
a nag of assizes, kept by you, but not upon the common ; 
and have fi%e ingress, egress, and regress, to and frgm 
your maids’ garret. 

Wtd Well, I can grant all that too. 

/er. Ay, ay, fair words butter no cabbage : but guar- 
dian, make her sign, sign and seal ; for otherwise, if you 
knew her as well as I, you would not trust her word for a 
farthing. 

Free. I warrant thee, squire. — Well, widow, since thou 
art so generous, I will be generous too ; and if you’ll 
secure me four hundred pounds a year, byt during your 
life, and pay my debts, not above a thousand pounds, I’ll 
bate you your person, to dispose of as you please. 

Wid Have a care, sir, a settlement without a 
consideration is void in law; you must do something 
for’t. 

Free. Prithee, then let the settlement on me be called 
alimony ; and the consideration, our separatioiw Come ; 

' See luAa ante, p. 425. 
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my lawyer, with writings ready drawn, is* within, and in 
haste. Come. 

Wtd. But, what, no other kind# of consideration, Mr. 
Freeman ? Well, a widow, I see, is a kind of sinecure, 
by custom of which the • unionscionable incumbent 
enjoys the profits, without any duty, but does that still 
elsewhere. [Exatmt. 



SCENE IV.— Olivia’s Lodging 
Enter Olivia with a candle in her hand. 

Oltv. So, I am now prepared once more for my 
timorous young lover's reception. My husband is gone ; 
and go thou out too, thou next interrupter of love. — \Ptas 
out t)u candle ] Kind darkness, that frees us lovers from 
scandal and bashfulness, firom the censure of our gallants 
and the world ' — So, are you there ? 

Enter followed softly by Manly. 

Come, my dear punctual lover, there is not such another 
in the world ; thou hast beauty and youth to please a 
wife ; address and wit, to amuse and fool a husband ; 
nay, thou hast all things to be wished in a lover, but 
your fits. I hope, my dear, you won’t have one to night ; 
and that you may not. I’ll lock the door, though there be 
no need of it, but to lock out your fits : for my husband 
is just gone oi^t of town again. Come, where are you ? 

[Goes to the door and locks it. 

Man. Well, thou hast impudence enough to give me 
fits too, and make revenge itself impotent ; hinder- me 
from making thee yet more infamous, if it can be. 

[Aside. 

Oltv. Come, come, my soul, come. 

Etd. P,fesently, my dear, we have time enough sure. 

Oliv. How, time enough 1 True lovers can no more 

• * • • 
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think they ever have time enough, than love enough. 
You shall stay v(ith me alt night , but that is but a lover’s 
, moment Come. 

Fid. But won't you let me give you and myself the 
satisSsction of tellmg ydu how 1 abused your husband 
last night? 

•■Oliv. Not when }rou can give me, and yourself too, 
the satisfaction of abusing him again to night Come. 

Let me but tell you how your husband — 

Olio. O name not his, or Manly's more loathsome 
name, if you love me * I forbid 'em last night ; and you 
know I mentioned my husband but once, and he came. 
No talking, ptay, ’twas ominous to us — noise at the 
door.'\ You make me fancy a noise at the door already, 
but I’m resolved not to be interrupted. Where are you ? 
Come, for rather than lose my dear expectation now, though 
my husband were at the door, and the bloody r Jffian 
Manly here in the room, with all his awful insolence, I 
would give myself to this dear hand, to be led away to 
heavens of joys, which none but thou canst give . — \^The 
noise at the door increases. ] But what’s this noise atthe door? 
So, I told you what talking would come to. Ha ! — O 
Heavens, my husband’s voice 1 — {Listens at the door. 

Man. \Aside.\ Freeman is come too soon. 

Olio. O, 'tis he ! — Then here’s the happiest minute lost 
that ever bashful boy or trilling woman fooled away 1 I’m 
undone I my husband’s reconcilement too was &lse, as 
my joy all delusion. But come this way, here’s a back 
door.— [Exit, and returns ] The offiaous jade has locked 
us in, instead of locking others out : but let us then escape 
your way, by the balcony ; and whilst you pull down the 
curtains, FU fetch from my closet what next will best 
secure our escape. I have left my key in the door, and 
'twill not suddenly be broken opea {Exit. 

[A noise as if peo^ wmfomng the dear. 

Mem. Stir not, yet fear nothing. . 

Fld.^ Nothing but your jife, sir. 
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Man. We shall know this 'happy maor she calls hus- 
banr*. 

JHe-mter Ouvi^ 

Uhv. Oh, where ate you? What, idle with fear? 
Come, I'll tie the curtains, if ypti will hold Here take 
this cabinet and purse, for it is thine, if we escape ; — 
[Manly takes them from her] — therefore let us make 
haste [EatA 

Man. ’Tis mine indeed now again, and it shall never 
escape more from me, to you at least 

[The door is broke open, enter Vernish with a dark- 
lantern and a sword, running at Manly, who 
draws, puts by the thrust, and defends himself, 
whilst Fidelia runs at Vernish behind. 

Ver. So, there I’m right, sure — [In a low voice. 

Man. [Softly.] Sword and dark-lantern, villain, are 
some odds ; but — 

Fer. Odds ! I’m sure I find more odds than I expected. 
What, has my insatiable two seconds at once ? but — 

[In a low voue. 

[Whilst th^ fight, Olivia re-enters, tying two 
curtains together. 

Oliv. Where are you now? — What, is he entered then, 
and are they fighting ? O do not kill one that can make 
no defence ' — [Manly throws Vernish down and disarms 
him .] How ! but 1 think he has the better on’t. Here’s 
his scarf, 'tis he. So, keep him down still : 1 hope thou 
hast no hurt, my dearest? [Embraang Manly. 

Enter Freeman, Lord Plausible, Novel, Jerry 
fiiACKACRE, arid Widow Blackacre, lighted fy 
the two Sailors with torches. 

Ha ! — what 1 — Manly I and have I been thus cmicemed 
for him ! embracing him I and has he his jewels again 
too I What means this ? O, ’tis too sure, as well as my 
shame I sdiich I’ll go hide for ever. 

[Offers^ go out, Manly steps her. 
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Man. No, my dearest ; kfter so much kindness as has 
passed betweenVis, I cannot part with yon yet— Freenaan, 
let nobody stir out of ^le room ; for notwithstanding your 
lights, we are yet in the dark, till this gentleman please 
to turn his face — [Pu/R ^%RNISH iy the sUeve^ How, 
Vernish ! art thou the happy man then ? thou ' thou I 
speak, I say ; but thy guilty silence tells me all— Well, 
I shall not upbraid thee , for my wonder is stnking me as 
dumb as thy shame has made thee. But what ? my little 
volunteer hurt, and fainting ' 

Fid. My wound, sir, is but a slight one in my arm , tis 
only my fear of your danger, sir, not yet well over. 

Man. But what’s here? more strange things — ^Ob- 
serving Fidelia’s hoar united behind, and without a peruke, 
which she lost in the scuffle^ What means this long 
woman’s hair, and face ' nowall of it appears too beautiful 
for a man , which I still thought womanish inifeed ' 
What, you have not deceived me too, my little volunteer ? 

Oltv. Me she has, I’m sure. [Aside. 

Man Speak 1 

Enter Eliza and Lett ice. 

Eliza. What, cousin, I am brought hither by your 
woman, I suppose, to be a witness of the second vindica- 
tiomof your honour ? 

Oltv. Insulting is not generoua You might spare me, 
I have you 

Eliza. Have a care, cousin, you’ll confess anon too 
much , and I would not have your secrets^ 

Man. Come, your blushes answer me sufficiently, and 
you have been my volunteer in love. [To Fidelia. 

Fid. I must confess I needed no compulsion to follow 
you all the world over , which I attempted in this habit, 
partly out of shame to own my love to you, and fear of a 
greater shame, your refusal of it , for I knew of your 
engagement to this lady, and the constanqy of your 

nature , which nothmg could have altered but herself. 

• • • • 
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Man. Dear madan^ I desiif-d you to Bring me out ot 
confusion, and you have given me moi^. I knoar not 
what to speak to you, or how tc^ look upon you ; the 
sense of my rough, hard, and ill usage of you, (though 
chiefly your own fault) give^md'more pain now 'tis over, 
than you had when you suffered it : and if my heart, the 
refusal pf such a woman — \Pointing to Olivia] — were net 
a sacrifice to profane your love, and a greater wrong to 
you than ever yet I did you, I would beg of you to 
receive it, though you used it as she had done; for 
though it deserved not from her the treatment she gave 
It, it does from you. 

Ftd. Then it has had punishment sufficient from her 
already, and needs no more from me ; and, I must con* 
fess, I would not be the only cause of making you break 
your last night’s oath to me, of never parting with me , if 
you 3o not forget or repent it 

Man. Then take for ever my heart, and this with it ; — • 
(Gn’et her the cabinet) for ’twas given to you before, and 
ray heart was before your due : I only beg leave to dis- 
pose of these few — Here, madam, I never yet left my 
wench unpaid. 

[Takes some of the jewels, and offers them to 
Olivia ; she strikes them down ; Lord 
Plausible and Novel take them up. 

Oltv. So It seems, by giving her the cabinet 

L. Plan. These pendants appertain to your most 
faithful humble servant 

Nov. And {his locket is mine ; my earnest for love, 
which she never paid * therefore my own again. 

Wid. By what law, sir, pray ? — Cousin Olivia, a word. 
What, do they make a seizure on your goods and chattels, 
vi et arnUs t Make your demand, I say, and bring your 
trover, bring your trover. I’ll follow the law for you. 

Oliv. And I my revenge. [Exit. 

Man. {To Vernisr.] But ’tis, my friend, in your con- 
sideration most, that I would ^ve returned part of your 
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wife’s portion ;*for ’twere Hkrd to take all from thee, sinc^ 
thou hast paid dear for% in being such a rascal Yet 
, thy wife IS a fortune rithont a portion ; and thou art A 
man of that extra- udinary merit in villany, the world and 
fortune can never desert* Adfc though I do ; thereftne be 
not melancholy. Fare you well, sir. — [Exit VcRmsH 
icgffdly^ Now, madam, I beg your pardon 
Fidelia] for lessening the present I made you ; but my 
heart can never be lessened. This, I confess, was toO 
small for you before ; for you deserve the Indian world ; 
and 1 would now go thither, out of covetousness for 
your sake only. 

Ftd. Your heart, sir, is a present of that value, I can 
never make any return to’L — \Pulltng Manly from the 
company ] But I can give you back such a present as 
this, which I got by the loss of my father, a gentleman of 
the north, of no mean extraction, whose only cfiild I 
was, therefore left me in the present possession of two 
thousand pounds a-year ; which I left, with multitudes of 
pretenders, to follow you, sir ; having in several public 
places seen you, and observed your actions thoroughly, 
with admiration, when you were too much in love to take 
notice of mine, which yet was but too visible. The 
name of my family is Grey, my other Fidelia. The rest 
of my story you shall know when I have fewer auditors. 

Man. Nay, now, madam, you have taken from me alt 
power of making you any compliment on my part , for I 
was going to tell you, that for your sake only I \iould 
quit the unknown pleasure of a retirement ; and rather 
stay in this ill world of ours still, though odious to me, 
than give you more frights again at sea, and make again 
too great a venture there, in you alone. But if I should 
tell you now ail this, and that your virtue (since greater 
than I thought any was in the world) had now reconciled 
me to't, my friend here would say, 'tis your estate that has 
made me friends with the world. 

Free^ I must confess I §hould ; for I think most ot oar 
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quMiels to the world are^ust sAch as we have to a hand- 
some woman ; only because we cannot <njoy her as we 
would do. 

Jifan. Nay, if thou art a plaiu dealer too, give me thy 
hand; for now I’ll say, I am*thjf friend indeed; and for 
your two sakes, though I have l^n so lately deceived in 
friends of both sexes, — 

I will believe there are now in the world 
Good-natured friends, who are not prostitutes. 

And handsome women worthy to be friends ; 

Yet, for my sake, let no one e’er confide 
In tears, or oaths, in love, or fnend untried. 

[Exami. 



SPOKEN BY THE WIDOW BLACKACRE. 

To you the judges leamM in stage laws, 

^)ur poet now, by me, submits his cause; 

For with young judges, such as most of you. 

The men by women best their business do 
And, truth on’t is, if you did not sit here. 

To keep for us a term throughout the year, 

We could not live hy’r tongues ; nay, but for you, 
Our chamber-practice would be little too. 

And ’tis not only the stage-practiser 
Who by your meeting gets her living here . 
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O, many of your friends, ibesi<^ 4is here, 

Do live by puUing off their several ware. 

H^e’s daily done'tl^ great affairs o’ th’ natio. 
Let love and us then ne’er have lon^-vacation 
But bold ; like other pleaders I have done 
Not my poor client’s busmess, but my own. 
gpare me a word then now for him. First knoi|^ 
Quires of the long robe, Ke does humbly show, 
He has a just right in abusing you, 

Because he is a Brother-Templar too 
For at the bar you rally one another , 

Nay, fool and knave, is swallowed from a brc ' 

If not the poet here, the Templar spare, 

And maul him when you catch him at the bar. 
From you, our common modish censurers. 

Your favour, not your judgment, ’tis he fears . 

Of all love begs you then to rail, find fault , 

For plays, like women, by the world are thougl 
When you speak kindly of ’em, very naught 





